
VOLUME the FIRST. 



To the Right Honourable 

John Lord Sommers, 

B A R o N of Evejham. 


My Lord, 

1 Should not zBi the part of 
an impartial Speftator, if I 
dedicated the following Papers 
to one who is not of the moft 
confummate and moft acknow- 
ledged merit. 

None but a perfcn of a finilh- 
ed character, can be the proper 
A % Patron 



DEDICATION. 
Patron of a work, which endea- 
vours to cultivate and polifti 
Human Life, by promoting 
Virtue and Knowledge, and by 
recommending whatibever may 
be either ufeful or ornamental 
to fbciety. 

I know that the homage I 
now pay you, is offering a kind 
of violence to one who is as 
jfblicitous to fliun Applaufe, as 
he is affiduous to delerve it. 
But, my Lord, this is perhaps 
the only particular, in which 
your Prudence will be always 
difappointed. 

While Juftice, Candor, Equa- 
nimity, a Zeal for the good of 
your Country, and the moft per- 
(liafive Eloquence in bringing 
3 over 



DEDICATION, 
over others to it, are valuable 
Diftiniiions, you are not to 
expeft that the Public will fo 
far comply with your incimati- 
ons, as to forbear celebrating 
luch extraordinary qualities. It 
is in vain that you have endea- 
voured to conceal your fliare of 
merit, in the many national 
fervices which you have elfe^fed. 
Do what you will, the prefent 
Age will be talking of your Vir- 
tues, though Pofterity alone will 
do them juftice. 

Other men pals through op- 
pofitions and contending intereft 
in the ways of ambition 5 but 
your great Abilities ha\'e been 
invited to Power, and impor- 
tuned to except of Advancement. 

Nor 
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Nor is it ftrange that this Chould 
happen to your Lordlhip, who 
could bring into the fervice of 
your Sovereign the arts and po- 
licies of ancient Greece and Rome'^ 
as well as the moft exaft know- 
ledge of our own conftitution in 
particular, and of the interefts of 
Europe in general 5 to which I 
muft allb add, a certain dignity 
in yourfelf, that (to lay the leaf!: 
of it) has been always equal to 
thofe great Honours which have 
been conferred upon you. 

It is very w'ell known how 
much the Church owed to you 
in the moft dangerous day it 
ever law, that of the arraign- 
ment of its Prelates j and how 
far the Civil Power, in the late 

and 
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and prefent Reign, has been 
indebted to your Counfels and 
Wifdom. 

But to enumerate the great 
advantages which the Public 
has received from your Admini- 
ftration, would be a more pro- 
per work for an Hiftory than 
for an addrefi of this nature. 

Your Lordftiip appears as 
great in your private life, as in 
the moft important offices which 
you have borne. I would there- 
fore rather choofe to ipeak of 
the pleafure you aiford all who 
are admitted into your Conver- 
lationj of your elegant Tafte in 
all the polite Parts of Learning, 
of your great Humanity and 
Complacency of Manners, and 

of 
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of the furpriling Influence which 
is peculiar to you in makino- 
eveiy one who converfes with 
your Lordfliip prefer you to 
himfeif, without thinking the 
left meanly of his own talents. 
But if I fliould take notice of all 
that might be obferved in your 
Lordlhip, I fhoulcIWe nothing 
new to fay upo^ any «)ther cha- 
radfer of dilhn^ion. | am. 

My LORD, 

Tour Lordjhifs moji oh&dknt, 

Moji d&voted huwhh Jetvunt, 


The S 


pectator. 
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Non fumtm ex fulgore, fed ex fumo dare lucem 
Cogitat, tit fpectofa dehmc mtracula promat. 

Hot. Ars Poet. v. 14 3. 

One witli a flafh begins, arid ends in fmoke ; 
The other out of fmoke brings glorious light. 
And (without raifing expedbation high) 

Surprizes us with dazzling miracles. 

Roscommon. 

I Have obferved, that a Reader feldom per- 
ufes a Book with pleafure, till he knows 
whether the writer of it be a black or a fair 
man, of a mild or choleric dilpofition, 
married or a Bachelor,' with other particulars 
of the like nature, ' that conduce very much to 
the right underftanding of an Author. To gra- 
tiJfy this curiofity, which is fo natural to a 
Reader, I defign this Paper and .my next as 
prefetory Difcourfes to my following "Writings, 
Vb L. I. B and 
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and fhall give fome account in them of the feveral 
Perfons that are engaged in this Work. As the 
chief trouble of compiling, digefling, and cor- 
roding will fall to my lhare, I muft do myfelf the 
jsiftice to epen tlie work with my own Hiftory. 

I was born to a fmall hercdicaiy Eftate, which, 
according to the tradition of the Village where it 
lies, was bounded by the fame Hedges and 
Ditches in William the Conqueror’s time that it is 
at prefent, and has been delivered down from Fa- 
ther to Son whole and entire, without tlie lofs 
or acquifition of a fingle Field or Meadow dur- 
ing the fpace of 5x hundred years. There runs 
a llory in the femily, that when my Mother was 
gone with child of me about three Months, 'fhe 
dreamed that fbe was brought to bed of a Judge: 
Whether this might proceed from a Law-foit 
which was then depending in the Family, or 
my Father’s being a Juftice of the Peace, I can- 
not determine ; for I am not fo vain as to think 
it prefaged any dignity that I fhould arrive at in 
my future life, though that was the interpreta- 
t-' fn which the neighbourhood put upon it. The 
gravity of my behaviour at my very firft appear- 
ance in the World, and all the time that I fucked, 
feemed to favour my Mother’s Dream : For, as 
frie has often told me, I threw away my Ratde 
before I was two Months old, and would not 
malce ufe of my Coral until they had taken 
avray the Bells from it. 

As fr>r the reft of my infancy, there being 
nothing in it- remarkable, I fhall pafs it over in 
liience. I find, that, during my nonage, J 
^ had 
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had die reputation of a very fullen Youth, but 
was always a favourite of my Schoolmailer, who 
ufed to fay, that my parts were foUd and would 
wear well. I had not been long at the Univerfity, 
before I dhlingui/hed myfelf by a moll profound 
filence; for during the Ipace of eight years, ex- 
cepting in the public Exercifes of the College, I 
fcarce u.ttered the quantity of an hundred Words ; 
and indeed do not remember that I ever Ipoke 
three Sentences together in my whole Life. 
Whilft I was in this learned body, I applied 
myfelf with fo much diligence to my Studies, 
that, there are veiy few celebrated Books, either 
in the learned or the modern tongues, which I 
am not acquainted with. 

Upon the death of my Father, I was re- 
fblved to travel into foreign Countries, and there- 
fore left the Univerfity, with the charasffer of 
an odd unaccountable Fellow, that had a great 
deal of learning, if I would but fiiew it. An 
infetiable third; after knowledge carried me into 
all the countries of Europe, in which there was 
any thing new or firange to be feenj nay, to 
fiich a degree was my curiofity rai&d, lliat 
having read the controverfies of feme great men 
concerning the Antiquities of E^ypt, I msde a 
voyage to Grand Cairo, on purpofe to take the 
meafure of a Pyramid : An'd" as feon as I had 
fct myfelf right in that particular, returned to my 
native country with great fetisfadion. 

I have paired my latter years in diis city, 
where I am frequently feen in mod public places, 
though there arc not above half a dozen of my 

B 2 feled 
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feie£l Friends tliat know mej of whom my next 
Paper fhall ^ive a more particular account. There 
is no place of general relbrt, wherein I do not 
often make my appearance ; fometimes I am 
fcen thrufting my head into a round of Politi- 
cians at PFi/l‘ s, and liftening with grea*' attention 
to the narratives that are made in thofe Kttle cir- 
cular Audiences. Sometimes I fmoke a pp^at 
Child’s, and whilft I feem attentive to nothin^ 
but the Pojlnwn, over-hcar the converfation of 
every table in the room, I appear on Sunday 
nights at St. James’s Coftee-houfe, and fcmetimel 
join the little committee of Politics in the inner- 
room, as one who comes there to hear and im- 
prove. My face is likewife very yvell known au 
the Grecian, the Cocoa-'Tree, and in the Theatre^ 
both of Drury-Lane and the Hay-Market. 1 
have been taken for a Merchant upon the Ex- 
change for above theft ten years, and fometimes 
pafs for a ye'W in the aflembly of Stock-jobbers 
at Jonaf ban's : In fhort, v/herever I fee a clufteg' 
of people, I always mix with them, though I 
never open my Lips but in my own Club. 

Thus I live in tlie \vcrld rather as a ipectator 
of mankind, than' as one of the fpecies, by 
which means I have mad- tnyfelf a ipeculative 
Statefinan, Soldier, Merchant, and Arciian, witli-i 
out ever medlUng with any practicai part in lift. 
I am very well verfed in the theory of a Kuf-^ 
b®id or a Father, and can difcefn the errors m 
the.oeconcmy, bulir.efs, and diverlion of others,j 
bett^ than thofe who are . engaged in them ; as 
ftandeis-by difoover blots, which are apt to 

clcapo 
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eicape tliofe who are in the game. I never 
eii^ufed any Party with violence, and am re- 
folded to obferve an exadt neutrality between 
the Whigs and Tories, unlefs I fliall be forced to 
declare myfelf by tlie hoftilities of either fide. 
In fhort, I have ailed in all the parts of my 
life as a looker-on, vdhich is the Charailer I 
intend to prelerve in this Paper. 

I have given the Reader juft io much of my 
Hiftoiy and Cbaradler, as to let him fee I am 
not altogether unqualified for the bufinels I have 
undertaken. As for other particulars in my 
Life and Adventures, I fhali infert them in fol- 
lowing Papers, as I fhali fee occafion. In the 
mean time, when I confider how much I have 
feen, read, and heard, I begin to blame my own 
taciturnity; and fince I have neither time nor 
Inclination to communicate the fulnefs of my 
heart in ^eech, I am refolved to do it in writing, 
and to print myfelf out, if poffible, before I die. 
I have been often told by my Friends, that it is 
pity fo many ufeful difeoveries which I have made 
fhould be in the PofiTeflion of a filent man. For 
this reafon therefore, I fliall .publifih a Sheet-full 
of Tlioughts every Morning, for the benefit of 
my contemporaries ; and if I can any way con- 
tribute to the diverfion or improvement of the 
country in which I live, I fhali leave it, when 
I am fummqned.out of it, with the fecret fatif- 
ferftion of think^^ that I have not lived in vain. 

There are three very material points which I 
have not fpoken to in this Paper ; ^and which, 
fer feveral important reafbns, I muft teep to mv- 

B 3 m 
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felf, at leafl fcr feme time : I mean, an account 
of my Name, my Age, and my Lodgings. 

i mull confefs, I would gratify my Reader in 
any thing that Is reafonable ; but as for thefe three 
parheuiars, tliough I am fenfible they might 
tend very much to the embellifhment of my 
Paper, I cannot yet come to a refolution of 
communicating them to the public. They would 
indeed draw me out of that obfeurity which I 
have enjoyed for many years, and expofe me in 
public places to federal falutes and civilities, 
which have been ahvays very diiagreeable tome; 
for the gieatefc pain I can fuffer, is the being 
ta lked to, and being ftared at. It is for this 
reafon likewiie, that I keep my Complexion and 
Drpfs as very great fecrets; though it is not im- 
poffible, but I may make difeoveries of both m 
the progrefs of the work I have" undertaken. 

After having been thus particular upon myfelf, 
I IhaO in to-morrow’s Paper give an account 
of tliofe Gentlemen who are concerned with me 
in this work; for, as I have before intimated, a 
Plan of it is laid and concerted (as all other mat- 
ters of importance are) in a Club. However, as 
my Friends have engaged me to Rand in the 
front, thole who have a mind to correfpond 
wida me, may dired their Letters to the Spec- 
tator, at Mr. Buckkfs in Lktk-Briidn, For 
I niuft futther acquaint the Rea^-, that though 
our Club meets only on Tuefdcym^ Tburfdays, we 
have appointed a Committee every night for 
the inipedion of aii Inch Papers as may contribute 
to the advancement, of the pubhek weal. C 

Friday, 
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N® 2 Friday, March 2 . 


1 .11 eln fex 

Et plures uno conclaniant ore 

Juv. Sat. 7. V. 167. 

Six more at leaft join their confentuig voice. 

T he fir/l of our Society is a Gentleman 
of Worcejlerflnre^ of ancient defcent, a 
baronet, his name. Sir Roger de Coverly. 
His great Grandfather was inventor of tliat fa- 
mous Country-dance which is called after him. 
All who know that ihire are veiy well acquainted 
with the parts and merits' of Sir Roger. He is 
a Gentleman that is very fingular in his behaviour, 
but his fingularities pi-oceed from his good fenfe, 
and are contradictions to the manners of Uic 
world, only as he thinks the world is in the 
wrong. However, this humour creates him no 
enemies, for he does nothing widi fournefs or 
obftinacyj and his being unconfined to modes 
and forms, makes him but the readier and more 
capable to pleafe and oblige all who know him. 
When he is in town, he lives in Soho-Square. 
It is faid, he keeps himfelf a Bachelor by realon 
he was crofled in love by a pert^erfe beautiful 
widow_ of tfte next county to him. Before 
this ditappointment, Sir Roger was what you 
call a fine Gentleman, had often flipped with 
my Lord Roebejier and Sir Gedrge Efkerege, 
B 4 fought 
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fought a duel upon his firft coming to town, 
and kidked Bully Da’wfon in a public Coffee- 
houfe for calling him Youngfter. But being 
ill ufed by the above-mentioned widow, he 
was very ferious for a year and a halfj and 
though, his temper being naturally jovial, he 
at laft got over it, he grew carelefs of himfelf, 
and never drefled afterwards. He continues to 
weai a Coat and Doublet of the fame cut that 
were in fafhion at the time of liis repuife, which, 
in his merry humours, he tells us, has been in 
and out twelve times fince he firft wore it. It is 
laid Sir Roger grew humble in his defires 
after he had forgot this cruel Beauty, inlbmuch 
that it is reported he has frequently offended in 
point of chaftity with Beggars and Gipfies : But 
this is looked upon by his friends mther as mat- 
ter of rallery than' truth. He is now in his fifty- 
fixth year, chearful, gay, and hearty ; keeps a 
good houfe both in town and country j a great 
lover of mankind ; but there is fuch a mirthful 
caft in his behaviour, that he is rather beloved 
than efteemed. His Tenants grow rich, his 
Servants look fatisfied, all the young .women 
profefs love to hina, and the young men are glad 
of his company : When he comes into a houfe 
he calls the fervants by their names, and talks 
all the way up flairs to a vilit. I muft not omit, 
that Sir Roger is a Juftice of the ^orum\ that 
he fills the chair at a Qu^er-felfion with great 
abilities, and three months ago gained univerfal 
applaufe by explaining a paffege in the Game- 
aft. 
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The gentleman next in efteem and authority 
among us, is another Bachelor, who is a mem- 
ber of the Inner Atemple ; a man of great probity, 
wit, and underftanding j but he has diofcn his 
place of refidence rather to obey the diredion of 
an old humourfom Father, than in purfuit of 
his own inclinations. He was placed there to 
ftudy the Laws of the Land, and is the moft 
learned of any of the houfe in thofe of the Stage. 
Arifiotle and Longtnus are much better under- 
ftood by him than Littleton or Coke. The Father 
fends up every poll Queftions relating to Mairiage- 
articles, Lea&s, and Tenures, in the neighbour- 
hood i all which Queftions he agrees with an 
Attorney to anfwer and take care of in the 
lump. He is ft:udying the paffions themfelves, 
when he flrould be inquiring into the debates 
among men which arife from them. He knows 
the argument of each of the orations of De- 
mojihenes and H'uUyy but not one cafe in the re- 
ports of our own courts. No one ever took him 
ibr a fool, but none, except his intimate friends, 
know he has a great de^ of wit. This turn 
makes him at once both difinterefted and agree- 
able : As few of his thoughts are drawn from 
bufinefs, they are moft: of diem fit for converfe- 
tion. His taile of books is a little too juft; for the 
age he lives in ; he has read all, but approves of 
very few. His familiarity with the cuiloms, man- 
ners, actions, and writings of the ancients, makes 
him a very delicate obfcfver of what occurs to 
him in the prefent world. He is an exceEent 
critick, and the time of the play is hi^hour of bu- 

fijiefsi 
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finefs 5 exadiy at five he pafies dirough Nete-Inn, 
erodes through RuJ/cl-Court, and takes a tyrn at 
Will'% till die play begins; he has his Ihoes 
mbbed and his periwig powdered at the barber’s 
as you go into the Roje. It is for die good of the 
audience when he is at a play, for the adlors 
have an ambition to pleafe him. 

The perfon of next confideration, is Sir An- 
drew Freeport, a merchant of greatemi- 
nence in the city of London. A perfon of inde- 
fatigable induftry, ftrong reafon, and great oepe- 
rience. His notions of trade are noble and gene- 
rous, and (as every rich man has ufually fome fly 
way of jefdi^, which would make no great figure 
were he not a rich man) he calls die Sea the 
Britijh Common. He is acquainted, with com- 
merce in all its parts, and will tell you that it 
is a ftupid and barbarous way to extend dominion 
by arms ; for true pov/er is to be got by arts and 
induftry. He will often argue, that if this part 
of our trade were well cultivated, we ftiould 
gain from one nation; and if another, from 
another. I have heard him prove, that (Migence 
makes more l^ng acquififions than valour, and 
thatflo^ has ruined imore. nations than die fwQtd. 
He abounds in feveral frugal maxims, araongft 
which the greateft favourite is, ‘ A penny laved 
‘ is a penny got.’ A general trader of good 
fcnfe is pieafanter company than a general fcholar; 
and Sir Andrew having a natural unafFedted 
eloquence, the perti>icoity of his difcoarfe gives 
the fame pleaiure that wit would in another man. 
He has made Ms fortunes liimfelf ; and fa57's that 

England 
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England may be richer than other kingdoms, by 
as plain methods as he himfelf is richer than other 
men ; though at the fame time I can iay this of 
him, that there is not a point in the compafs but 
blows home a Ihip in which he is an owner. 

Next to Sir Andrew in the Club-room fits 
Captain Sentry, a Gentleman of great cou- 
rage, good underftanding, but invincible modefty. 
Hejs- one of thofe that deferve very well, but 
-are very aukward at putting .their talents within, 
the o’bfervation of fuch as. fiaould take, notice o£ 
thein. He was fome years a Captdn, and be- 
haved himfelf with great gallantry in feveral 
engagements and at feveral fieges } but having a 
finall efiate of his own, and being next heir to 
Sir Roger, he has quitted a way of life in 
which no man can rife fuitably to his merit, 
who is not fometliing of a Courtier, as well 
as a Soldier. I have heard him often lament, 
that in a proftflion where merit is placed in fo 
conlpicuous a view, impudence fiaould get the 
better of modefty. When he has talked to this 
purpofe, I never heard him make a four expreflion, 
but ftankly confefs that he left the world, becaufe 
he was not fit for it. A ftridl honefty, and an 
even regular behaviour, are in themfelves obfta- 
cles to mm that muft prefs through a'owds, who 
endeavour at the fame end wiA himfelf, the 
fevour of a Commander. He will however in liis 
way of talk excufe Generals, for ncA difpding 
according to mens defeit, or inquiring into it : 
For, fays he, tiiat great man who has a mind to 
help me, has as many to break through to come 
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at me, as I have to come at him : Therefore 
he wUl conclude, that the man who would make 
a figure, efpecially in a military way, muft get 
over all falfe modefi^?, and alJifi: his patron againfi: 
the importunity of other pretenders, by a proper 
aflurance in his own vindication. He fays it is 
a civil cowardife to be backward in afierting what 
you ought to exped, as it is a military fear to be 
flow in attacking when it is your duty. With 
this candor does the gentleman Ipeak of himfeif 
and others. The fame franknefs runs through 
all his converfation. The military part of his life 
has furnilhed him with many adventures, in the 
relation of which he is very agreeable to the com- 
pany j for he h never over-bearing, though ac- 
cufliomed to command men in the utmofl: degree 
bdoW him j nor ever too obfequious, ■ from an 
habit of obeying men highly above him. 

But that our fociety may not appear a 'fet of 
humorifts unacquainted wim the gallantries and 
pleafures of die age, we have among us the gal- 
lant Will Honeycomb, a gentleman who acf 
cording to liis years Ihould be m the decline of 
his life, but having ever been very careful of bias 
perfbn, and always had a very eafy fortunel 
time has made but a very little impreffion, eithef 
by wrinklesn oiiis.fQrehead. or traces in his brain! 
His perlbn is well turned, of a good height. He 
is very ready at that fort of difccurfe with which 
men ufuaUy entertain women. He has all his life 
drefled very w’^eil, and remembers habits as others 
do men. He can fmile when one Ipeaks to him, 
and laughs eatlly. He knows the liiftory of every 

mode, 
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mode, and can inform you from which of the 
French King’s wenches our wives and daugh- 
ters had this manner of curling their hair, that 
way of placing their hoods; whofe frailty was 
covered by liich a fort of petticoat, and whofe 
vanity to fiaew her foot made that part of the 
drefs fo fliort in fuch a year. In a word, all his 
converfation and knowledge have been in the 
female world ; As other men of his age will take 
notice to you what fuch a Minifter faid upon 
fuch and fuch an occafion, he will tell you, 
when the Duke of Monmouth danced at Court, 
fuch a woman was then fmitten, another was 
taken with him at the head of his Troop in the 
Fork. In all thefe important relations, he has 
ever about the fame time received a kind glance 
or a blow of a fan from fome celebrated beauty, 
mother of the prefent Lord liich-a-one. If you 
Ipeak of a young Commoner that laid a lively 
thing in the houfe, he ftarts up, * He has good 
‘ blood in his veins,' To/?? begot him, the 

‘ rogue cheated me in that afialr, that young 
‘ fellow’s mother ufed me more like a dog than 
^ any v/oman I ever made advances too.’ This 
way of talldng of Ills very much enlivens the 
converlation among us of a more fedate turn; 
and I find there is not one of the company, 
but myfelf, who rarely fpeak at all, but Ipeaks 
of him as of that fort of man who is uiually 
called a weH-bred fine gentleman. To conclude 
his character, where women are not concerned, 
he is an honeft worthy man. 


I 
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I cannot tell whether I am to account him 
whom I am next to Ipeak of, as one of our 
company; for he vilits us but feldom, but 
when he does it adds to every man elfe a new 
enjoyment of himfelf. He is a Clergyman, a 
very philofophic man, of general learning, great 
landity of life, and the moft exact good breed- 
ing. He has the misfortune to be of a very weak 
conIHtution, and confequently cannot accept of 
fuch cares and bulinefs as preferments in his 
fundlion would oblige him to : He is therefore 
among Divines what a Chamber-counfeUor is 
among Lawyers. The probity of his mind, and 
the integrity of his life, create him followers, as 
being eloquent or loud advances others. He 
feldom introduces the fubjedl he fpeaks upon.; 
but we are fo fer gone in years, that he obferves 
when he is among us, an earneftnefs to have 
him fall on feme divine topic which he always 
treats with much authority, as one who has no 
interefes in this world, as one who is haftening 
to the objed of all his wifhes, and conceives 
hqpe from his decays and inWiities. Thefe 
are my ordinary companions. R 
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N® 3 Saturday, March 3. 


Et ([UOi quifque fere fiuMo devmSlus adheeret^ 

Ant qttihus m rebus multum Jumus ante morati, 

Atque m qua raticm fmt contenta magis mens.. 

In fomnis eadem plerutnque videmtir ohtre, 

Luc. 1 . 4. V. 959. 

^What ftudies pleafe, what moft delight. 

And fill mens thoughts, they dream them o’er at night. 

Creech. 

I N one of my late rambles, or rather fpecu- 
lations, I looked into the great hall where 
the Bank is kept, and was not a little pleafed to 
fee the Diredtors, Secretaries, and Clerks, with 
all the other members of that wealthy corpo- 
ration, ranged in their feveral ilations, according 
to the parts they adi in that juft and regular oe- 
conomy. This revived in my memory the many 
difcourfes which I had both read and heard con- 
cerning the decay of public credit, with the me- 
thods of reftoring it, and which in my opinion 
have always been defedive, becaufe they have 
always been made with an eye to feparate in- 
terefts, and party principles. 

The thoughts of the day gave my mind em- 
ployment for the whole night, lb that I fell in- 
ienfiWy into a kind of methodical dream, which 
di^fed ail my contemplations into a vifion or 
allegory, or what dfe the reader lhall pleafe to 
call it. 

Methought 
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Methought I returned to the great hall, whei-e 
I had been the morning before, but, to my 
furprize, inftead of the company that I left there, 
I faw towards the upper end of the hall, a beau- 
tiful virgin feated on a throne of gold. Her 
name (as they told me) was Public Credit. The 
walls, inftead of being adorned with pidhires and 
maps, vsrere hung wim many Ads of Parliament 
written in golden letters. At the upper end ot 
the haU was the Magna Charta, with the Ad: 
of Uniformity on the right hand, and the Ad of 
Toleration on tlie left. At tlie lower end of the 
hall was the Ad of Setdement, which was placed 
full in the eye of the virgin that fat upon the 
throne. Both the fides of the hall were covered 
with fuch Ads of Parliament as ha(f been made 
for the eftablifhment of publick funds. The 
Lady feemed to fet an unsaleable value upon 
diefe feveral pieces of furniture, infomuch that 
fhe often refrefhed her eye with them, and often 
fmiled with a fecret pleafure, as Ihe looked upon 
them j but, at the fame time, Chewed a very par- 
dcular uneafineft, if Ihe faw any thing approach- 
ing that might hurt them. She appeared indeed 
inliniteiy.timorous in all her behaviour j and, whe- 
ther it was from the delicacy of her conftitution, 
or that fhe was ti'oubled with vapours, as I was 
afterw^ards told by one who I found was none of 
her well-wifhers, fhe changed colour, and ftarded 
at every thing fhe heard. She was likewife (as 
I afterwards found) a greater valet^dmarian than 
any I had ever met with, even in her own fex, 
and fubjed to fiich momentary conilimptions. 
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that in the twinkling of an eye, Ihe would fall 
away from the moft florid complexion, and the 
mofl: healthful Hate of body, and wither into a 
flceleton. Her recoveries were often as hidden 
as her decays, inlbmuch that flie would revive 
in a moment out of a wafting diftemper, into a 
habit of the higheft health and vigour. 

I had very fbon an opportunity of obferving 
thefe quick turns and changes in her conftitution. 
There fat at her feet a couple of fecretaries, 
who received every hour letters from all parts of 
the world, which the one or the other of them 
was perpetually reading to her ; and according to 
the news fhe heard, to which fhe was exceed- 
ingly attentive, fhe changed colour, and difeovered 
many fymptoms of health or ficknefs. 

Behind the throne was a prodigious heap of 
bags of money, which were piled upon one 
another fo high that they touched the cieling. 
The floor, on her right hand, and on her left, 
was covered with vaft fums of gold that rofe up 
in pyramids on either fide of her : But this I did 
not fb much wonder at, when I heard, upon 
inquiry, that Ihe had the fame virtue in her 
touch, which the poets tell us a Lydian King 
was formerly poffefied of: and that fhe could 
convert whatever fhe pleafed into tliat precious 
metal. 

After a little dizzinefs, and confufed hurry 
of thought, which a man often meets with in 
a dream, methought the haU was alarmed, the 
doors flew open, and there entered half a dozen 
of the moft hideous phantoms that I had ever 

VoL. I. C feen 
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feen (even in a dream) before that time. They 
came in two by two, though matched in the moft 
diflbciable manner, and mingled togetlier in a 
kind of dance. It would be tedious to defcribe 
their habits and perfons, for which reafon I 
fliall only inform my reader that the firft couple 
was Tyranny and Anarchy, the fecond were bi- 
gotry and Atheifm, the thhd tlie Genius of a 
Commonwealth, and a young man of about 
twenty-two years of age, whole name I could 
not learn. He had a fword in his right hand, 
which in the dance he often branejifhed at the 
Adf of Settlement ; and a citizen, who Hood by 
me, whifpered in my ear, that he faw a Ipunge 
in Ills left hand. The dance of fo many jarring 
natures put me in mind of the Sun, Moon and 
Earth, in the Rchearfal^ that danced, together for 
no other end but to eclipfe one another. 

The reader will eafily fuppofe, by what has 
been before laid, that the Lady on the tlirone 
would have been almoft frighted to diftradion, 
had,lhe feen but any one of thefe Ipedres 5 what 
then muft have been her condition when Ihe faw 
them all in a body ? Ihe fainted and died away at 
the light. 

Et neqiie jam color efi mijlo candor e ruhori ; 

Rec vigor, & vires, & qua modi vifa pl&cebant ; 

Nic corpus remanet——— Ovid. Met. 1. 3.V.49 1 , 

Her fpirits fairt. 

Her blooming cheeks aflume a pallid teint, 

And fcarce her Form remains. 


3 


There 
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There was as great a change in the hill of 
money-bags, and the heaps of money, the 
former Ihrinking, and falling into fo many empty 
bags, that I now found not above a tenth part 
of them had been filled with money. The reft 
that took up the fame Ipace and made the fame 
figure as the bags that were really filled with 
money, had been blown up with air, and called 
into my memory the bags full of wind, which 
Homer tells us liis Hero received as a prefent from 
/Eohis. The great heaps of gold on either fide 
the throne, now appeared to be only heaps of 
paper, or little piles of notched fticks, bound up 
together in bundles, like Bath-i^iggots. 

Whilft I was lamenting dais fudden defolation 
that had been made before me, the whole fcene 
vanifhed : In the room of the frightful fpedres, 
there now entered a fecond dance of apparitions 
very agreeably matched together, and made up of 
very amiable phantoms. The firft pair was Li- 
berty with Mon^chy at her right hand : The 
fecond was Moderation leading in Religion; 
and die diird a perfon whom I had never feen, 
with the Genius of Great-Britain. At the firft 
entrance the Lady revived, the bags ftvelled to 
their former bulk, the piles of fa<Tg;ots and 
heaps of paper changed into pyramids of guineas: 
And for my own part I was fo tranfported with 
joy, that I awaked, though I muft confefs, I 
would fain have fallen afleep again to have clofed 
my vifion, if I could have done it. C 
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N° 4 Monday, March 5. 


Efrem mortalem alt* me filenfi ? 

Hor. S.it. 6. 1 . 2, V. 58. 

One of uncommon filence and referve. 

A n Author, when he firft appears in the 
world, is very apt to believe it has noticing 
to think of but his performances. With a good 
lhare of this vanity in my heart, I made it my 
bufinefs thefe three days to liHen after my own 
fame;, and as I have’ fometimes met with cir- 
cumftances which did not difpleafe me, I have 
been encountered by others which gave me as 
much mortification. It is increihble to think how 
empty I have in this time obferved feme part of 
the ipecies to be, what mere blanks they are 
when they firfl come abroad in the morning, how 
utterly they are at a ftand till they are fet ji^going 
by fome paragraph in a News-paper : §uch per- 
fons are very acceptable to a young Author, for 
they defire no more in any thing but to be new 
to be agreeable. If I found confolation among 
fuch, I was as much difquieted by the incapacity 
of others. Thefe are mortals w'ho have a certain 
cunofity without power of reflexion,, and per- 
ufed my papers like ipedtators rather than 
readers, ^ut there is fo little pleaiure in inqui- 
ries that fo nearly concern ourfeives, (it being die 
worft way in the world to fame, to be too anxi- 
ous about it) that upon the whole I refolved for 
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the future to go on in my ordinary way; and 
without too much fear or hope about the bufmefs 
of reputation, to be very careful of the delign of 
my a&ons, but very negligent of the confequences 
of them. 

It is an endiefs and frivolous purfuit to aft by 
any other rule tlian the care of latisfying our 
own minds in what we do. One would tliink a 
fiient man, who concerned himfclf with no one 
breathing, fhould be very little liable to milinter- 
pretations; and yet I remember I was once taken 
up for a Jefuit, for no other reafon but my pro- 
found taciturnity. It is from this misfortune 
that to be out of harm’s way, I have ever fince 
affeded crowds. He who comes into affemblies 
only to gratify his curiofity, and not to make a 
figure, enjoys the pleafures of retirement in a 
more exquilite degree, than he poffibly could in 
his clofet; the lover, the ambitious, and the 
mi&r, arc followed thither by a worfe crowd than 
any they can withdraw from. To be exempt 
from the paffions with which others are tormented, 
is tlie only pleafing folitude. I can very julHy 
lay with the ancient fage, I am never kfs abne 
than when alone. As I am infignificant to the 
company in pjablic places, and as it is vilible I 
do not come thither as moll: do, to fhew myfelf ; 
I gratify the vanity of all who pretend to 
make an appearance, and have often as kind 
looks jfrom well-drelied Gentlemen and Ladies, 
as a poet would bellow upon one of his audience. 
There are fo many gratifications attend this pub- 
lic fcrt of obfeurity, 3iat Ibme little diftaftes J 
C 3 daily 
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daily receive have loft their anguifti ; and I did 
the other day, without the leaft dilpleafure, 
overhear one fay of me, ‘ That ftrange fellow j’ 
and another anfwer, ‘ I have known the fellow’s 
‘ face thefe twelve yeai's, and fo muft you; 

* but I believe you are the firft ever aflced who 

* he was.’ There are, I muft confefs, many to 
whom my per&n is as well known as that of their 
neareft relations, who give themfelves no farther 
trouble about calling me by my name or qua- 
lity, but ipeak of me very currently by Mr. 
What-dye-call hm. 

To make up for thefe trivial difedvantages, I 
have the high fatisfadion of beholding all na- 
ture with an unpreiudiced eye ; and having no- 
thing to do wim mens paffions or interefts, I 
can with the greater fagacity confider their ta- 
lents, manners, failings, and merits. 

St is remarkable, tliat thofe who want any one 
fenfe, poffeft the others with greater force and 
vivacity. Thus my want of, or rather reflgnation 
of Ipeech, gives me all the advantages of a dumb 
man. I have, methinks, a more than ordinary 

E enstration in feeing ; and flatter myfelf that I 
ave looked into the higheft and lov^^cft of man- 
kind, and make flrrewd guelfes, without being 
admitted to their converfetion, at tlae inmoft 
thoughts and reflexions of all whom I behold. 
It is from hence tliat good or ill fortune has no 
manner of force towards affeding my judgment. 
I fee men flourifliing in courts, and languifhing 
in jails, without being prejudiced from their cir- 
cunftlances to their favour or dii'advant-'ge ; but 

froni 
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from their inward manner of bearing their con- 
dition, often pity the profperous, and admire the 
unhappy. 

Thofe who converfe with the dumb, know 
from the turn of their eyes, and the changes of 
their countenance, their fentiments of the objedls 
before them. I have indulged my filence to fuch 
an extravagance, that the few who are intimate 
with me, anfwer my fmiles with concurrent fen- 
tences, and argue to the very point I diaked niy 
head at, without my j^aking, Wjli, Honey- 
comb was very entertaining me other night at a 
play, to a gentleman who lit on his right hand, 
whiie' I was at his left. The gendeman believed 
Will was talking to himfelf, when upon my 
looking with great approbation at a young thing 
in a box before us, he fiid, ‘ I am quite of 
‘ another opinion. She has, I allow, a very 

* pleaiing alpedt, but methinks that fimplicity 
‘ in her countenance is rather childidi than inno- 

* cent.’ When I obferved her a fecond time, he 
faid, ‘ I grant her drefs is very becoming, but per- 
^ haps the merit of that choice is owing to her Mo- 

* ther ; for though, continued he, I allow a beauty 
‘ is to be as much commended for the elegance 
‘ of her drefs, as a wit for that of his language ; 
‘ yet if die has ftolen the colour of her ribbands 

* from another, or had advice about her trim- 
‘ mings, I ffiall not allow her the praiie of drefs, 
‘ any more than I ivould call a plagiary an au- 
‘ thor.’ When I threw my eye towai'ds the next 
woman to her. Will fpoke what I looked, ac- 

C 4 cording 
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cording to his romantic imagination, in die fol- 
lowing manner. ' 

‘ Behold, you who dare, that charming Vip- 
‘ gin } behold the beauty of her perfon chaftifed 

* by the innocence of her thoughts. Ghaftity, 

* good-nature, and affability, are the graces that 

* play in her countenance; fhe knows fhe is 

* nandfom, but fhe knows ftie is good. Con- 
‘ fcious beauty adorned with confcious virtue ! 
‘ What a fpirit is there in thofe eyes ! What a 
‘ bloom in that perfon ! How is the whole wo- 
‘ man exprelled in her appearance ! her air has 

* the beauty of motion, and her look the force 
‘ of language.' 

It was prudence to turn away my eyes from 
this pbjedt, and therefore I turned them to the 
thoughdefs creatures who make up the lump of 
that fex, and move a knowing eye no"” more 
than the portraitures of infignificant people by 
o'rdinary painters, which are but pidlures of 
pidtures. * 

Thus the working of my own mind is the 
general entertainment of my life ; I never enter 
into the commerce of difoourfe with any but my 
particular Friends, and not in public even with 
them. Such an habit has perhaps raifed in me 
uncommon refledtions; but this efl&di: I cannot 
communicate but by my Writings. As my plea- 
fures are almoft wholly confined to thole of the 
light, I take it for a peculiar happinels that I have 
always had an eafy and familiar admittance to the 
fair fex. If I never praifed or flattered, I never 
beiyed or contradidted them. As thefe com- 
3 pofe 
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pofe half the world, and are, by the juft com- 
plaifance and gallantry of our nation, the more 
powerful part of our people, I fhall dedicate a 
confiderable fhare of thefe my {peculations to 
tlieir fervice, and fhall lead the young tlirough 
all the becoming duties of Virginity, Marriage, 
and Widowhood. When it is a woman’s day, 
in my wdfks, I fhall endeavour at a ftile and air 
flntable to their underflanding. When I fay this, 
I muft be underftood to mean that I fhall not 
lower but exalt tlie futjedts I treat upon. Dif- 
courfe for their entertainment, is not to be debafed 
but refined. A man may appear learned without 
talking fentences, as in his ordinary geflure he 
difcovers he can dance, though he does not cut 
capers, /in a word, I fhall take it for the greatefl 
glory of my work, if among reafonable women 
this paper may furnifh Tea-Table Tdk. In 
order to it, I fhall treat on matters which relate 
to Females, as they are concerned to approach or 
fly from the other fex, or as they are tied to them 
by blood, interefl, or affedlion. Upon this oc- 
cafion I think it but reafonable to declare, that 
whatever fkill I may have in i^eculation, I fhall 
never betray what the Eyes of Lovers fay to each 
other in my prefence. At the fame time I fhall 
not think myfelf obliged, by this promife, to 
conceal any falfe proteftations which I obferve 
made by glances in public aflemblies ; but en- 
deavour to make both Sexes appear in their 
condudt what they are in their hearts. By this 
means. Love, during the time of my Specul^- 
pons, fhall be carried on with the fame fincerity 
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as any other aftairs of Icfs confideration. As tliis 
is the greatefl concern, men fhall be from hence- 
forth liable to the greateft reproach for miibeha- 
viour in it. Falfhcod in Love fhall hereafter bear 
a blacker afped:, than Infidelity in Friendfliip, or 
Villany in Bufinefs. For this great and good end, 
all breaches againfi; that noble paffion, tlie cement 
of fociety, fhall be feverely examined. But this 
and ail other matters loofely hinted a^ now, and 
in my former papers, fhall have their proper place 
in my following difcourfes : The prefent writing 
is only to admonifh the world, that they fhall not 
find me an idle but a bufy fpedator. R 


N® 5 Tuefday, March 6. 


SpeBatum admtjji rifum tmeatis ? 

Hor. Ars Poet. v. 5, 

Admitted to the fight, wou’d you not laugh ? 

A n Opera may be allowed to be i^trava- 
gandy lavifh in its decorations, as its only 
defign is to gratify the fenfes, and keep up an 
indolent attention in the audience. Common 
fenfe however requires, that there fhould be no- 
thing in the fcenes and machines which may 
appear childifh and abfurd. How would the 
wits of Kin^ Charles s time have laughed to have 
feen TAicolim expofed to a tempeft in robes of 
ermine, and failing in an open boat upon a 
fea of paftboard ? What a field of rallery would 
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they have been let into, had they been entertained 
■with painted dragons Ipitting wild-fire, enchanted 
chariots drawn by Flanders mares, and real cas- 
cades in artificial landlkips ? A little Ikili in cri- 
ticifm would inform us, that fhadows and reali- 
ties ought not to be mixed together in the fame 
piece } and that the feenes which are defigned 
as the reprefentations of nature, fhould be filled 
with refemblances, and not with the things them- 
felves. If one would reprefent a wide champain 
country filled witli herds and flocks, it would 
be ridiculous to draw the country only upon the 
feenes, and to crowd feveral parts of the ftage 
TOth (heep and oxen. This is joining together 
inconfiflcncies, and making tlie decoration partly 
real and partly imaginary. I would recommend 
what I have faid here to the diredlors, as well as 
to the admirers of our modern Opera. 

As I was walking in the ftrects about a fort- 
night ago, I faw an ordinary fellow canying a 
cage full of little birds upon his fhoulder ; and 
as I was wondeiing with myfelf what ufe he would 
put them to, he was met very luckily by an ac- 
quaintance, who had the fame curiofity. Upon 
his afldng him v/hat he had upon his fhoulder, 
he told him txrat he had been buying Sparrows 
for the Opera. Sparrows for die Opera, fays 
his friend, licking his lips, what are they to be 
rofied? No, ndfTays the otlier, they are to 
enter towards the end of the firft adt, and to fly 
about the ftage. 

This ftrange dialogue awakened my curiofity 
&> far, that I immediately bought tlie Opera, by 

which 
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which means I perceived that the Sparrows were 
to zd: the part of Singing-birds in a delightful 
grove; though upon a nearer inquiry I found 
the Sparrows put the fame trick upon the audi- 
ence, tiiat Sir Martin Mar-all pra(^fed upon his 
mifbrefs ; for though they dew in fight, the mu- 
fick proceeded from a confort of flagelets and 
bird-calls which were planted behind the fcenes. 
At the fame time I made this difcovery, I found 
by the difcourfe of the adtors, that there were 
great defigns on foot for the improvement of the 
Opera; that it had been propofed to break down 
a part of the wall, and to furprife the audience 
with a party of an hundred horfe, and that there 
w^ adtually a project of bringing the New- 
River into the houfe, to be employed in Jetteaus 
and Water-works. This project, as I have fince 
heard, is poftponedtiE the fummer-feaibn ; when 
it is thought the coolnefs that proceeds from foun- 
tains and cafcades wiU be more acceptable and re- 
frefliing to people of quality. In die mean time, 
to find out a more agreeable entertainment for 
the winter-feafon, the Opera of Rinaldo is filled 
with thunder and lightning, illuminations and 
fire-works ; which the audience may look upon 
without catching cold, and indeed without much 
danger of being burnt; for there are feveral en- 
gines filled with water, and ready to play at a 
minute’s warning, in cafe any fuch accident 
fliould happen. However, as I have a very great 
friendlhip for the owner of this theatre, I hope 
that he has, been wife enough to infure his houfe 
before he would let this Opera be adted in it, 

It 
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It is no wonder, that thofe fcenes flrould be 
very furprifing, which were contrived by two 
poets of different nations, and railed by two ma- 
gicians of different fexcs. At mida (as we are 
told in the argument) was an Amazonion en- 
chantrefs, and poor Signior Cajfani (as we learn 
from the perfons reprefented) a chriliian-conjurer 
(Mago Chrifiiano.) I mull confefs I am veiy 
much puzzled to find how an Amazon fhould be 
verfed in the black-art, or how a good chrilHan, 
for fuch is the part of the magician, fhould deal 
with the devil. 

To confider the Poet after the Coniuror, I 
fhall give you a tafte of the Italia?i from the firft 
lines of his preface. Eccoti, benfgno letiorc, nn 
fai'to di poche fere., cbe fe ben nato dt notie ^ non 
b per 0 aborto di tenebre, ma fifara conojeere J'.glio 
d apollo con qualche raggio dt parnafo. ‘ Behold, 

‘ gentle Reader, the birth of a few evenings, 

‘ which, though it be the offspring of the night, 

‘ is not the abortive of darknefs, but tvill make 
‘ itfelf known to be the fon of Apollo with a 
‘ certain ray of parnaflus,’ He afterw'ads pro- 
ceeds to call Mynheer Handel the Orpheus of our 
age, and to acquaint us, in the lame fublimity 
of ftile, that he compofed this Opera in a fort- 
night. Such are the wits, to whofe taftes we 
fo ambitioufly conform ourfelves. The truth of 
it is, the fineft writers among the modern Italians 
exprefs themfelves in fuch a florid form of words, 
and fuch tedious circumlocutions, as are ufed bv 
none but pedants in our own country; and at 
the lame time fill their writings wdth fuch poor 

imadnations 
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imaginations and conceits, as our youths are 
afliamed of before they have been tv/o years at 
the Univerfity. Some may be apt to think that 
it is the difference of genius which produces tliis 
difference in the works of the two nations ; but 
to fhew there is nothing in this, if we look into 
the writings of the old Italians, fuch as Cicero 
and Virgil, we fliall find that the EfigUJJj writers, 
in tlieir way of thinking and expreffing themfelves, 
refembles thofe authors much more than the 
modern Italians pretend to do. And as for the 
Poet himfelf, from whom the dreams of this 
Opera are taken, I muft entirely agree with Mon- 
fieur Boikaii, that one verfe in Virgil is worth all 
the clincant or tinfel of 'lajfo. 

But to return to the Sparrows j thete have been 
fb many flights of them let loofe in this Opera, 
that it is feared the houfe will never get rid of them j 
and that in other plays they may make their 
entrance in very wrong and improper feenes, fb 
as to be feen flying in a Lady’s Bed-chamber, or 
pearching upon a King’s Throne j bdides the 
inconveniences which the heads of the audiences 
may fbmetinies fiiffer from them. I am credibly 
informed, tliat there was once a defign of cafting 
into an Opera the flrory of Whittington and his cat, 
and that in order to it, there had been got togetlier 
a great quantity of mice j but Mr. Rich, the pro- 
prietor of tlie play-houfe, very prudently con- 
fidered tiiat it would be impollible for the cat to 
kill them all, and that confequently the princes of 
the ffage might be as much infefted with mice, 
as the prince of the ifiand was before the cat’s 

arrival 
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arrival upon it j for which reafon he would not 
|.■'ermit it to be afted in his houfe. And indeed 
I cannot blame him : For, as he faid very well 
upon that occalion, I do not hear that any of the 
performers in our Opera pretend to equal the 
famous pied piper, who made all the mice of 
a great town in Germany follow his mulic, and 
by that means cleared the place of thofe litde 
noxious animals. 

Before I difmifs this paper, I muft inform my 
reader, that I hear there is a treaty on foot with 
London and Wife (who will be appointed gardeners 
of the play-houfe) tofurniflithe Opera of Rinaldo 
and Armida with an Orange-grove ; and that tlie 
next time it is aded, the finging-birds will be 
perfonated by tom-tits: The undertakers being 
refolved to ipare neither pains nor money for the 
gratification of the audience. C 


N° 6 Wednefday, March 7. 


Credshant hoc grande nefas, £5? morte piandum. 

Si jmenis vetulo non aJJkrrexerat—-< 

Juv. Sat. 13, 1. 54. 

’Twas impious then ffo much was age rever’d) 

For youth to keep their feat, when an old man appear’d. 

I Know no evil under the fun fo great as 
the abufe of die Underllanding, and yet 
there is no one vice more common. It has dif- 
fufed itfeif through both fexes and all 'qualities of 

mankind. 
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mankind, and there is hardly that perfon to be 
found, who is not more concerned for the lepu- 
tation of wit and fenfe, than honefty and virtue. 
But this unhappy affedtation of being wife rather 
than honeft, witty than good-natured, is the 
Iburce of moft of tlie ill habits of life. Such falfe 
impreffions are owing to the abandoned writings 
of men of wit, and the aukward imitation of the 
reft of mankind. 

For this reafon Sir Roger was faying laft night, 
that he was of opinion none but men of fine 
parts deferved to be hanged. The reflexions of 
liich men are fo delicate upon all occurrences 
which they are concerned in, tliat they fliould 
be expofed to more than ordinary infamy and 
punHhment for offending againft fuch H^uick ad- 
monitions as their own fouls give them, and 
blunting die fine edge of .^eir. minds in fiich a 
manner, that they are no more fliocked at vice 
and folly, than men of flower capacities. There is 
no greater monfter in being, than a very ill man 
of great parts : He lives like a man in a galfy, 
widi one fide of him dead. While perhaps he 
enjoys the fatisfadtion of luxury, of wealth, of 
ambition, he has loft the tafte of good-wEl, of 
firiendfliip, of innocence. Scarecrow, the beggar 
in Lincoln s-Inn Fields, who difablcd himfelf 'in 
his right-leg, and alks alms all day to get himfelf 
a warm fupper and a trull at night, is not half io 
defpicable a wretch as fuch a man of fenfe. The 
beggar has no relifli above fenfations ; he finds 
reft more agreeable than motion; and while he 
has a w'arm fire and his doxy, never tcflctT:: that 
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he deferves to be whipped. Every man who 
terminates his fatisfadtions and enjoyments within 
the iuppiy of his own neceffities and paffions, is, 
lays Sir Roger, in my eye, as poor a rogue as 
Scarecrow. But, continued he, for the lofs of 
public and private virtue, we are beholden to 
your men of parts forfooth j it is with them no 
matter what is done, fo it be done with an air. 
But to me, who am fo whimlical in a corrupt 
age as to adt according to nature and reafon, a 
feifilh man in the rnoift Ihining circumllance and 
equipages appears in the lame condition with the 
fellow above-mentioned, but more contemptible, 
in proportion to what more he robs the public of, 
and enjoys above him. I lay it down therefore 
for a rule, that the whole man is to move to- 
gether; that every adtion of any importance, is 
to have a prolpedt of public good ; and that the 
general tendency of our indifferent adtions, ought 
to be agreeable to the didlates of realbn, of re- 
ligion, of good breeding; without this, a man, 
as I before have hinted, is hopping inllead of 
walking, he is not in his entire and proper 
motion. • 

While the honeft Knight was thus' bew'^ildering 
lumfelf in good Harts, I lonked attentively upon 
him, which made him, I thought, coliedt bis 
mind a little. What I aim at, lays he, is to re- 
prelent, that I am of opinion, to polilh our un- 
derftandings and negledt our manners, is of all 
things the moft inexc^lable. Realbn Ihould go- 
vern paffion, but inllead of that, you lee, it is 
often fubfervient to it ; and as unaccountable as 

VoL. I. D one 
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one would think it' a wife man is not always a 
good man. This degeneracy is not only the guilt 
of pardcuiar perfons, but at feme times of a whole 
people ; and perhaps it may appear upon exami- 
nation, that the moft polite ages are the ieaft vir- 
tuous. This may be attributed to the folly of 
admitting wit and learning as merit in themfelves, 
without conftdering the application of them. 
By this means it becomes a rule, not fo much to 
regard what we do, as how we do it. But this 
falfe beauty will not pafs upon men of honeft 
minds and tme tafte. Sir Richard Rlackmore fays, 
with as much good fenfe as virtue, ' It is a mignty 

* dilhonour and ihame to employ excellent facul- 

* ties and abundance of wit to humour and pleafc 
men in their vices and follies. The great enemy 

* of mankind, notwithftanding his wit and an- 

* gelic faculties, is the moft odious Being in tiie 

* whole creation.’ He goes on foon after to fay 
very generoufly, ‘ That he undertook the writing 

* of his poem to refcue the Mufes out of the 

* hands of raviftiers, to reftore them to their 
‘ Iweet and chafte manfions, and to engage them 
‘ in an employment fuitable to their dignity.’ 
This certainly ought to be the purpofe of every 
man who appears in public, and whoever does 
not proceed upon that foundation, injures his 
coimtiy as faft as he fucceeds in his ftudies. 
When modefty ceafes to be the cliief ornament of 
one fex, and integrity of the other, fo'.iety is upon 
a wrong bafis, and we fliall be ever after without 
rulra to guide our Judgment in what is really 
becoming and orn^nental. Nature and reafon 

direct 
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direft one thing, paffion and humour anotlier : 
To follow the didates of the two latter, is going 
into a road that is both endlefs and intricate when 
we purfue the other, our paflage is delightful, and 
what we aim at eafily attainable. 

I do not doubt but England is at prelent as 
polite a nation as any in the world j but any man 
who thinks can eafily fee, that the aifed:ation of 
being gay and in falhion, has very near eaten up 
our good fenfe and our religion. Is there any 
thing fo juft, as that mode and gallantry Ihould 
be buUt upon exerting durfelv^ in what is pro- 
per and agreeable to the infidtutions of juftice and 
piety among us ? And yet is there any thing more 
common than that we run in perfed: contradiction 
to them ? All which is fupported by no other 
pretenfion, than that it is done with what we caU 
a good grace. 

.Nothing ought to be held laudable or becom- 
ing, but what nature itfelf ftiould prompt us to 
think lb. Relped: to all kind of fuperiors is 
founded, methinks, upon inftind: ; and yet what 
is fo ridiculous as age ? I make this abrupt tran- 
fitibn to the mention of this vice more than any 
other, in order to introduce a’ little ftory, which 
I think a pretty inftance that the .moft polite age 
is in danger of being the moft vicious. 

* It happened at Athens^ during a public re- 

* prefentation of Ibme play exhibited in honour 
‘ of the commonwealth, that an old gendeman 

* came too late for a place foitable to his age and 
‘ quality. Many of the young gentlemen who 

* obferved the diffi cul ty and rnufi^on. ho i< wao i» in 
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‘ made figns to him that they would accommo- 
‘ date him if he came where they fat : The good 

* man bullied through the crowd accordingly 5 
‘ but when he came to the feats to which he 
‘ was invited, the jell was to fit clofe, and ex- 
‘ pole him, as he Hood .out of countenance, to 
‘ the whole audience. The frolic went round 

* all the Athenian benches. But on thole occa- 
‘ lions there were allb particular places affigned 
‘ for foreigners : When the good man Ikuiked 
' towards the box^s appointed for the Lacede- 
‘ monians, that honell people, more virtuous than 
‘ polite, rofe up ajl to a man, and with the greatelt 
‘ re^edl received him among them. The 

* Athenians being fuddenly touched with a lenfe 

* of the Spartan virtue and their own degeneracy, 

* gave a thundec. of _applaule j and the old man 

* cried out, The Athenians underfiand ‘whaf is 
‘ goodt but the Lacedemonians praBiJe it. R 


N° 7 Thurfday, March 8. 

Somnia, terrores magkos, miracuU, fagas, 

NoBurnos lemares, pmentape thejfalia rides f 

Hor. Ep, 2. 1 . 2. V. 

Vifions, and magic fpells, can you defpife, 

And laugh at witches, gholls, and prodigies ? 

G oing yellerday to dine with an old ac- 
quaintance, I had the misfortune to find 
his^ whole family very much dejedled. Upon 
alking him the occafion of it, he told me that 

hia 
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his wife had dreamed a ftrange dream the night 
before, which they were afraid portended feme 
misfortune to themfelves or to their children. 
At her coming into the room I obferved a fet- 
tled melancholy in her countenance, which I 
fhould have been troubled for, had I not heard 
from whence it proceeded. We were no fooner 
fat down, but after having looked upon me a 
little while, ‘ My dear (fays ftie, turning to her 
hulband) you may now fee the ftranger that 
‘ was in the candle laft night.’ Soon after this, 
as they began to talk of family affairs, a little 
boy at the lower end of the table told her, that 
he was to go into join-hand on Thnrjdoy. ‘ Thtirf- 

* dayf (fays Ihe) no, child, if it pieafe God, 

* you lhall not begin upon Clild^nnas-day j tell 

* your writing-mafter that Friday will be loon 

* enough.’ I was refledling -with myfelf on the 
oddnefs of her fancy, and wondering that any 
body would eftablifh it as a rule to lofe a day in 
every week. In the midft of thefe my mufings, 
fhe defired me to reach her a little fait upon Ae 
|K5int of my knife, which I did in fuch a trepida- 
tion and hurry of obedience, that I let it drop by 
the way ; at which Ihe immediately frarded, and 
laid it fell towards her. Upon this ,I looked 
very blank} and, obferving the concern of the 
whole table, began to confider myfelf, with fome 
confufion, as a perlbn that had brought a difafter 
upon the family. The Lady however recovering 
herfclf after a litde Ipace, laid to her hulband, 
with a figh, ‘ My dear, misfortunes -never come 

* lingie.’ My friend, I found, adted but an uhder- 

D 3 pait 
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part at his table, and being a man of more good- 
nature than underftanding, thinks himfelf obliged 
to fall in with all the paffions and humours of his 
yoke-fellow ; ‘ Do not you remember, child, 
(fays Ihe) that the pigeon-houfe fell the very 
* afternoon tiaat our carelefs wench fpilt the fait 
‘ upon the table ? Yes, (fays he) my dear, and 
' the next poll brought us an account of the 
‘ battle of Mmanza' The reader may guels at 
the figure I made, after having done all this 
mifchief. I difpatched my dinner as foon as I 
could, with my ufual taciturnity; when, to my 
utter confufion, the Lady feeing me quitting my 
knife and fork, and laying them acrofs one 
another upon my plate, defired me that I would 
humour her lb far as to take them out of that 
figure, and place them fide by fide* What the 
abfurdity v/as which I had committed I did not 
know, but I fuppofe there was fome traditionary 
fuperilition in it j and therefore, in obedience to 
the Lady of the houfe, I dilpofed of my knife 
and fork in two parallel lines, which is the figure 
I fiiall always lay tliem in for the future, though 
I do not know any reafon for it. 

It is not difficult for a man to fee that a perfen 
has conceived an averfion to him. For my own 
part, I quickly found, by the Lady’s looks, that 
fhe regarded me as a very odd kind of fellow, 
with an unfortunate afpedt. For which reaibn 
I took my leave immediately after dinner, and 
withdraw to my own lodgings. Upon my return 
,home, I fell unto a profound contemplation on the 
evils diat attend thefe fuperfHtious follies of man- 

Idnd j 
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kind j how they fubjedt us to imaginary afBldi- 
ons, and additional forrows, that do not properly 
come within our lot. As if the natural calamities 
of life were not fufHcient for it, we turn the 
moft indifferent circumffances into misfortunes, 
and liiffer as much from trifling accidents, as 
from real evils. I have known the fhooting of 
a ffar ipoil a night’s reft 5 and have feen a man 
in love grow pale and lofe his appetite, upon the 
plucking of a Merry-thought. A fcreech-owl at 
midnight has alarmed a family more tlian a band 
of robbers j nay, the voice of a cricket hath flxuck 
more terror than the roaring of a lion. There 
is nothing £0 inconfiderable, which may not ap- 
pear dreadful to an imagination that is filled 
with Omens and Prognoftics. A rufty nail, or a 
crooked pin, ftioot up into prodigies. 

I remember I was once in a mixt affembly, 
tliat was full of noife and mirth, when on a fud- 
den an old woman unluckily obferved there were 
thirteen of us in company. Tliis remark ftruck 
a panic terror into feveral who were prefent, in- 
fomuch that one or two of the Ladies were going 
to leave the room j but a friend of mine taking 
notice that one of our female companions was big 
with child, afiirmed there were fourteen in the 
room, and tliat, inftead of portending one of the 
company fliould die, it plainly foretold one of 
them fiiould be born. Had not my friend found 
out tliis expedient to break the Omen, I queftion 
not but half the women in the company would 
have fallen fick that very night. 

D 4 
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SIR, 

* ¥ Am one of the diredors of the Society for the 

* -*■ reformation of manners, and therefore think 
‘ myfelf a proper perfonfor your correipondence. 
‘ I have thoroughly examined the prefent ftate 

* of religion in Great Britain^ and am able to 

* acquaint you with the predominant vice of 
‘ every market-town in the whole ifland. I 

* can tell you the progrels that Virtue has made 

* in all our Cities, Boroughs, and Corporations j 

* and know as well the evil pradices that are 

* committed in Bemieick or Exeter, as what is 

* done in my own femily. In a word. Sir, 

* I have my correJ^Jondents in the remoteft parts 

* of the nation, who fend me up pundual ac- 

* counts from time to time of all the little irre- 
‘ gularities that fell under their notice in their 

* feveral diferids and divifions. 

* I am no lefs acquainted with the particular 

* quarters and regions of this great town, than 

* with the different parts and dii^butions of the 

* whole nation. I can deferibe every parifh by 
‘ its impieties,' and can tell you in which of our 

* ftreets Lewdnefs prevails, which Gaming has 

* taken the poliefEon of, and where Dmnkennefs 
‘ has got the better’ of them both. When I 

* am difpofed to raife a fine for the poor, I know 

* the lanes and alleys that are inhabited by com- 

* mon Swearers, When I would encourage 
’ the holpital of Bri^well, and improve the 

* herripen 
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‘ hempen manufadure, I am very well ac- 

* quainted v/ith all the haunts and relbrts of 
‘ female Night-walkers. 

After this ihort account of m 3 rlelf, I muft 

* let you know, that the defign of this paper is 
‘ to give you information of a certain irregular 
‘ alTembly, vdiich I think fails very properly 
‘ under your obfervation, efpecially fince the 
‘ perfons it is compofed of are criminals too 

* confiderable for the animadverfions of our 
‘ Society. I mean, Sir, the midnight malic, 
‘ which has of late been very frequently held 
‘ in one of the moft coWfpicuous parts of the 
‘ town, and wliich I hear will be continued 

* with additions and improvements. As all the 
‘ perfons who compofe this lawlefs afiembly are 

* maflced, we dare not attack any of tliem in 
‘ our way, left we fhould fend a woman of Qua- 
‘ lity to Bridewell, or a Peer oi 'Qi^af Britain 
‘ to the Counter: Befides, their numbers are 
‘ fo very great, that I am afraid they would be 
‘ able to rout our whole fraternity, though we 

* were accompanied with all our guard of con- 
‘ ftables.. Both thefe reafons, which fecure them 
‘ from our authority, make them obnoxious to 
‘ yours ; As both their difguifo and their num- 

* bers will give no particular perfon reafon to 
‘ think himfelf affronted by you. 

‘ If we are rightly informed, the rules diat 

* are obferved by this new fociety are wonderfully 
‘ contiived for the advancement of cuckoldom. 

* The women either come by theirjfdves, or 
^ ^e introduced by friends, v/ho are obliged to 

quit 
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* quit them, upon their firil entrance, to the 
‘ converfat'ion of any body that addrefles himfelf 

* to them. There are feveral rooms where the 
« parties may retire, and, if they pleafe, ihew 

< their faces by confent. "V^Tiifpers, fqueezes, 
e nods, and embraces, are the innocent freedoms 

< of the place. In fhort, the whole deiign of 
t this iibidiiious aflembly feems to terminate in 
« afilgnations and intrigues j and I hope you will 
t take cffedual methods by your public advice 
« and admonitions, to prevent fuch a promifcuous 

< multitude of both fexes from meeting together 
t in fb clandeftine a manner. I am 

Your humble fervant, 
and fellow-labourer, 

T.B. 


Not long after the perufal of this Letter, I 
received another upon the fanqte fubjed ; which 
by the date and ftile of it, I take to be written by 
fome young Templar. 


SIR, Middle-Temple, 1 7 1 o- 1 1 . 

■fy^HEN a man has been guUty of any vice 
’ ' or folly, I think the heft atonement he 
can make for it, is to warn others not to fall 
into the like. In order to this I muft acquaint 
you, that fbme time in February laft I went to 
the Tmfdof% mafquerade. Upon my firft go- 
ing in I was attacked by half a dozen female 
C^iakers, who feemed willing to adopt me for 
a brother j but upon a nearer examination I 

* found 
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‘ found they were a fifteihood of Coquettes dif- 
‘ cruifed in that precife habit. I Vv'as foon after 
* taken out to dance, and, as I jLanci<.d, by a 
‘ woman of the firft Quality, for Ihe was very 
‘ tall, and moved gracefully. As foon as the 
c minuet was over, we ogled one another through 
‘ our mafquesi and as I am very well read in 
‘ Waller, I repeated to her the four following 
‘ verfes out of his poem to Vandike. 

‘ The hcedlefs lover does not know 
‘ Whole eyes they are that wound him fo ; 

* But confounded with thy art, 

‘ Inquires her name that has his heart. 


* I pronounced thefe words with liich a languifh- 

* ing air that I had feme reafon to conclude 
‘ I had made a conqueft. She told me that £he 
‘ hoped my face was not akin to ray tongue, 

‘ and looking upon her watch, 1 aeddenteUy 

* dilcovered the figure of a Coronet on the hack 
‘ part of it. I was fotran^orted with the thought 
« of fuch an amour, that I plied her from one 

* room to another with aU the gallantries I could 
‘ invent; and at length brought things to fo 
‘ happy an iffue, diat Ihe gave me a private 
‘ meeting the next day, without page or foot- 
‘ man, coach or equipage. My heart danced 
‘ in raptures, but I had not lived in this golden 
‘ dream above three days before I found good 
‘ reafon to wiih that 1 nad continued true to my 
‘ Laundrefs. I ha*^e fince heard, by a very great 

* aeddent, that this fine Lady does not live far 

*' from 
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‘ from Cment-G ardent and diat I am not the 
‘ firft Cully whom Ihe has pafled herfelf upon 
‘ for a Countefs. 

‘ Thus, Sir, you fee how I have miftaken 
‘ a Cloud for a °Juno ; and if you can make any 
‘ ufe of this adventure, for tlie benefit of thofe 
* who may poffihly be as vain young cox- 
‘ combs as myfclf, I do mofl: heartily give you 
‘ leave. I am. Sir, 

Your moft humble admirer, 

B. L. 

I defign to vifit the next malquerade myfelf, 
in the fame habit I wore at Grand Cairo ; and 
till then fliall fu^nd my judgment of this 
midnight entertainment. C 


9 Saturday, March lo. 


> — ^^igrh agit raUdd cum tigride poem 
Perpetmmt /avis inter fe comemt urjb. 

Juv. Sat. 15. V. 163. 

Tiger with tiger, bear with bear, you’ll find 
In leagues offenfive and defenfive join’d. 

T AT E. 

M an is laid to be a Ibciable animal, and, 
as an inftance of it, we may obferve, that 
we take all occafions and pretences of form^g 
ourfelves into thofe little noflurnal aflemblies, 
which are- commonly known by the name of 

Clubs. 
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CMs. When a fet of men find themTelves 
agree in any particular, though never fo trivial, 
they eftablifh themfelves into a kind of frater- 
nity, and meet once or twice a-week, upon the 
account of fuch a fantaftic refemblance. I know 
a confiderable market-town, in which there was 
a Club of fat men, that did not come together 
(as you may well fuppofe) to entertain one ano- 
ther with fprighdinefs and wit, but to keep one 
another in countenance : The room where the 
Club met was fbmething of the largeft, and 
had two entrances, the one*’ by a door of a 
moderate fize, and die other by a pair of fiild- 
ing-doors. If a candidate for this corpilent Club 
could make his entrance through the firft, he 
was looked upon as unqualified j but if he ftuck 
in the paflage, and could not force his way 
through it, die folding-doors were immediately 
thrown open for his reception, and he was ia- 
luted as a brother. I have heard that this 
Club, though it confifted but of fifteen perfbns, 
weighed above three tun. 

In oppofidon to this fbciety, there fprung up 
anodier compofed of Scarecrows and Skeletons, 
who being very meagre and envious, did all 
diey could to mwart the defigns of their bulky 
brethren, whom they reprelented as men of 
dangerous principles j till at length they worked 
them out of the favour of the people, and con- 
fequendy out of the niagiftracy. Thefe fadtions 
tore the corporation in pieces for feveral years, 
till at length they came to this accommodation; 
that the two baUiffs of the town dioul^ be an- 
nually 

f 
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nually chofen out of the two Clubs ; by which 
means the principal magiftrates are at this day 
coupled like rabbets, one fat and one lean. 

Every one has heard of the Club, or rather 
the Confederacy, of the- Kings. This grand 
alliance was formed a little after the return of 
king Charles the fecond, and admitted into it 
men of all qualities and profeffions, provided 
they agreed in the firname of Ki??g^ which, as 
they imagined, fufficiendy declared the owners 
of it to be altogether untainted with republican 
and anti-monarchical principles. 

A chriftian name has likewile been often ufed 
as a badge of diftindion, and made the occafion 
of a Club. That of the George which ufed 
to meet at the fign of the George on St. Geotge's 
day, and fwear Before George, is ftill frefh in 
everyone’s memory. 

There are at prefent in feveral parts of this 
city what they call Street-cluk, in which the 
chief inhabitants of the ftreet converfe together 
every night. I remember, upon my inquiring after 
lodgings in Ormond-freet, the Landlord, to re- 
commend that quarter of the town, told me, 
there was at that time a very good Club in it ; 
he alfo told me, upon farther difcourfe with 
him, that two or three noify country-fquires, 
who were fetded there the year before, had 
coniiderably funk the price of houfe-rent ; and 
that the Club (to prevent the like inconvenien- 
cie5 for the future) had thoughts of taking every 
houfe that became vacant into their own hands, 

till 
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until they had found a tenant for it, of a fociable 
nature and good converfation. 

The Hum-Drum Club, of which I was for- 
merly an unworthy member, was made up of 
very honeft gentlemen, of peaceable dilpofitions, 
that ufed to fit together, fmoke tlieir pipes, and 
fay nothing till midnight. The Mum Club (as 
I am informed) is an inftitution of the fame na- 
ture, and as great an enemy to noife. 

After thefe two innocent Societies, I cannot 
forbear mentioning a very milchievous one, that 
was eroded in the reign of King Charles the 
fecond : I mean the Club of Duelijis^ in which 
none was to be admitted that had not fought 
his man. The Prefident of it was faid to have 
killed half a dozen in fingle combat; and as 
for the other members, they took their feats 
according to the number of their flain. There 
was likewife a fide-table, for fuch as had only 
drawn blood, and fhewn a laudable ambition 
of taking the firft .opportunity to qualify them- 
felves for the firft table. This Club confifting 
only of Men of Honour, did not continue long, 
moft of the members of it being put to the ftvord, 
or hanged, a litde after its inftitution. 

Our modern celebrated Clubs are founded 
upon eating and drinking, which are points 
wherein moft men agree, and in which the 
learned and illiterate, 3ie dull and the airy, the 
philofcpher and the bufibon, can all of them 
bear a part. The Kit-Cat itfelf is faid to l|ive 
taken, its original from a Mutton-pye. -The 
Beef-Steak^ and OBober Clubs, are ii^ither <£ 

VoL. I. E them 
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them averfe to eating and drinking, if we may 
form a judgment of them from their refpedtive 
titles. 

When men are thus knit together, by a Love 
of Society, not a Spirit of Faftion, and do not 
meet to cenfure or annoy thofe that are abfent, 
but to enjoy one another : W^en they are thus 
combined for their own imj-srovement, or for 
the good of others, or at lead: to relax them- 
felves fiom the bufinefs of the day, by an in- 
nocent and chearfnl converfation, there may be 
fomething very ufeful in thele little inditutions 
and eftabliihments. 

I cannot forbear concluding this paper, with 
a Scheme of Laws that 1 met with upon a wall 
in a little Alehoufe : how I came thither I may 
inform my reader at a more convenient time. 

■ Thefe Laws were enadted by a knot of artiians 
and mechanics, who ufed to meet every night ; 
and as there is' fomething in them which gives 
us a pretty pidture of low life, I fhall tranfcribe 
thepj^ .word for word. 

RULES fo be obferuedin the Two-penny Chib, 
ereBed in this place for the prefervation of 
friendjhip and good neighbourhood. 

I. Every member at his fird coming in Ihall 
lay down his two-pence. 

II. Every member {hall fill his pipe out of 
hisVwn box. 

n. If any member abfents himfelf he fliall 
forifeit a penny for the ufe of the Club, unlefs 
in caic o^cknefs or imprifonment. 


IV. If 
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IV. If any member l\vears or curfes, bis 
neighbour may give him a kick upon the fhins. 

V. If any member tells Ifories in the Club 
that are not true, he fhall forfeit for every third 
lye an half-penny. 

VI. If any member flrikes another wrong- 
fully, he fliall pay his Club for him. 

VII. If any member brings his wife into the 
Club, he fhali pay for whatever fhe drinks or 
Imokes. 

Vni. If any member’s wi^ epm^ to fetch 
him home from the Club, fee feall Ipeak to 
him without the door. 

IX. If any member calls another Cuckold, 
he feall be turned out of the Club. 

X. None feall be admitted into the Club 
that is of the fame trade with any member 
of it. 

XI. None of the Club feall have his clothes 
or feoes made or mended, but by a brother- 
member. 

XII. No Non-juror IhaU be capable of being 
a member. 

The morality of this litde Club is guarded 
by ilich wholfom laws and penalties, that I 
queftion not but my reader will be as wdl 
pieafed with them, as he would have been with 
die Leges Comsiv&ks of Ben yehnfon, the regu- 
lations of an old Roman Club cited by Lij\jmsy 
or the rules of a Symp^um in an ancient Oyeek 
author. C 
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N® 10 Monday, March 12. 


Non aUter attain qut adverfo vex fiuntine leinbum 
Remighs fubigtt : fi k'acha forte remfit, 

Ar^ue ilium in pracetps p-ono refit alveus amnu 

Virg. Georg, i. v. 2or. 

So the boat’s brawny crew the current Item, 

And, flow advancing, flruggle with the flream : 
But if they flack their hands, or ceafe to ftrive. 
Then down the flood with headlong hafte they drive. 

Dryden. 

I T is wth much fatisfadtioft that I hear this 
great city inquiring day by day after thefe my 
Papers, and receiving my morning Ledtures with 
a becoming ferioulhefs and attention. My 
publilher tells me, that there are already three 
thouland of them dilhibuted every day : So that 
if I allow twenty readers to every Paper, which 
I look upon as a modeft computation, I may 
reckon about th'reefcore thoufand difciples in 
London and Wefiminfier, who I hope wul take 
care to difldnguilh themfdves from the thought- 
iels herd of their ignorant and unattentive 
brethren. Since I have railed to myfelf fo great 
an audience, I fhall j^are no pains to make their 
inf^idlaon agreeable, and their diverfion ufeful. 
Forijwhich reafons I Ihall endeavour to enliven 
MorSity with Wit, and to temper Wit with Mo- 
rality, my readers may, if poffible, both 

ways 
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ways find their account in the Speculation of the 
day. And to the end that their virtue and dif- 
cretion may not be Ihort tranfient intermitting 
ftarts of thought, I have refolved to refi-efli their 
memories from day to day, until I have recovered 
them out of that deiperate fiate of vice and folly 
into which the age is fallen. The mind that 
lies fallow but a fingle day, fprouts up in follies 
that are only to be killed by a conftant and alfi- 
duous culture. It was faid of SocrateSy that he 
brought phUofophy down from Heaven, to in- 
habit among men ; and I fhall be ambitious to 
have it Md of me, that I have brought philolb- 
phy out of Clofets and Libraries, Schools and 
Colleges, to dwell in Clubs and Aflemblies, at 
Tea-tables and in Colfee-houfes. - 

I would therefore in a veiy particxfiar manner 
recommend thefe my Speculations to all well-. 
regulated families, that let apart an hour in every 
morning for tea and bread and butter ; and would 
earnefidy advife them for their good to order this 
Paper to be pundfually ferved up, and to be looked 
upon as a part of the Tea-equipage. 

Sir Francis Bacon obferves, mat a well-written 
book, compared with its rivals and antagonifts, 
is likeMo/e/s ferpent, that immediately fwaUowed 
up and devoured thofo of die Egyptians. I fhall 
not be fb vain as to think, that where the Spec- 
tator appears, the other public prints will 
vanifhj but fhall leave it to my reader's #con- 
fideration, whether it is not much better to fie let 
into the knowledge of ones felf, than t^hear 
what pafles in M^covy or Poland * amufe 

E 3 our- 
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ourfelves with fuch vmtings as tend to the wear- 
ing out of ignorance, paffion and prejudice, than 
fuch as naturally conduce to inname hatreds, 
and make enmities irreconcilable. 

In the next place I would recommend tliis 
paper to the daily perufal of thofe Gentlemen 
whom I cannot but confider as my good brothers 
and allies, 1 mean the fraternity of Spectators, 
who live in the world without having any thing 
to do in it ; and either by die affluence of their 
fortunes, or lazinefs of their difpofitions, have no 
other bufinefs with the reft of mankind, but to 
look upon them. Under this clafs of men are 
comprehended all contemplative tradefinen, titular 
phyucians, fellows of the Royal Society, templars 
that are not given to be contentious, and ftatefmen 
that are out of bufinefs j in fliort, every one that 
confiders the world as a theatre, and defires to 
form a right judgment of thofe who are the aCtors 
on it. 

There is another fet of men that I muft like- 
wife lay a claim to, whom I have lately called the 
Blanks of Society, as being altogether unfurnifhed 
with ideas, until the bufinefs and converfation of 
the day has fupplied them. I have often confi- 
dered thefe poor fouls with an eye of great cora- 
miferation, when I have heard them alking thefirft 
man they have met with, whether tiiere was 
any news iHrring ? and by that means gathering 
together materials for thinking. Thefe needy 
perfb^ do not know what to talk of, until about 
nvelfeo’clock in the morning j for by that time 
they am pretty good judges of the weather, know 

wMch 
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wliich way the wind fits, and whether Dutch 
mail be come in. As they lie at the mercy of 
the firfi; man they meet, and are grave or imper- 
tinent all the day long, according to the notions 
which they have imbibed in the morning, I 
would eamelUy intreat them not to ftir out of 
their diambers until they have read this Paper* 
and do promife them that I will daily infill into 
them fuch found and whollbm fentiments, as 
fhall have a good eiFed on their converfation for 
the enfuing. twelve hours. 

But there are none to whom this paper will 
be more ufeful, than to the female world. I 
have often thought there has not been fufficient 
pains taken in finding out proper employments 
and diverfions for the fair ones. Their amufe- 
ments feem contrived for tliem, rather as they 
are women, than as they are reafonable crea- 
tures j and are more adapted to the fex than to 
the Ipecies, The Toilet is their great icene of bu- 
finefs, and their right adjufting of their hair the 
principal employment of their fives. The Ibrting 
of a fiiit of ribbons is reckoned a very good morn- 
ing s work j and if they make an excurfion to 
a mercer’s or a toy-fiiop, fo great a fetigue makes 
them unfit for any thing elle all the day after. 
Their more lerious occupations are fewing and 
embroidery, and their greateft: dradgery the pre- 
paration or jellies and Iweet-meats. This I &y, 
is the date of ordinary women ; though I know 
there are multitudes of thofe of a more cheated 
life and conver^tion, that move in an..^alted 
fphere of Knowledge and Virtue, thaj&jg^ all the 
E 4 Haeauties 
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beauties of the mind to the ornaments of dreft, 
and infpire a kind of awe and refpedt, as well 
as love, into their male-beholders. I. hope to 
increafe the number of thefe by publilhing this 
daily Paper, which I fhall always endeavour to 
make an innocent if not an improving entertain- 
ment, and by that means at lead; divert the 
minds of my female readers from greater trifles. 
At tlie fame time, as 1 would fain give fome 
finifhing touches to thofe which are already the 
mod beautiful pieces in human nature, I fliall 
endeavour to point out all thofe Imperfedions 
that are the blemifhes, as well as thofe Virtues 
which are the embellifhments, of the fex. In 
the mean while I hope thefe my gentle readers, 
who have lb much time on their hands, will 
not grudge throwing away a quarter of an hour 
in a day on this Paper, fince they may do it 
without any hindrance to bufinefe. 

I know feveral of my friends and well-wilhers 
are in great pain for me, left I Ihould not be able 
to keep up the Ipirit of a Paper which I oblige 
myfelf to furnilh every day ; But to make them 
ealy in this particular, I will promife them f^th- 
fuliy to give it over as fcon as I grow duU. 
This I know will be matter of great r^ery to the 
fmall wits; who will frequently put me in 
mind of my promife, defire me to keep my 
tvord, aflure me tliat it is high time to ^ve over, 
with^many other little pleafentries of the like 
natu^ which men of a little fmart Genius 
cannd forbear throwing out againft their heft 
fri?nds,'. 4 i^l]en they have fuch a handle given 

them 
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them of being witty. But let them remember 
that I do hereby enter my caveat againft this 
piece of rallery. C 


N° II TuefHay, March 13. 


Dat veniam corvis, vexat cenfura columhas. 

Juv. Sat. 2. 1 . 63. 

I’he doves are cenfur’d, while the crows are fpar’d, 

A rietta is wfited by all perfons of both 
fexes, who have any pretence to wit and 
gallantry. She is in that time of life which is 
neither affeded witli the follies of youth, or 
infirmities of agej and her converfation is fo 
mixed with gaiety and prudence, that (he is 
agreeable both to the young and the old. Bfer 
behaviour is very, frank, without being in the 
lead: blameable j and as flae is out of me track 
of any amorous or ambitious purfidts of' her 
own, her vifitants entertain her with accounts 
of themfelves very fi-eely, whether they concern 
their pafSons or their interefts. I made her a 
vifit this afternoon, having been formerly intro- 
duced to the honour of her acquaintance, by 
my friend Will Honeycomb, who has pre-i- 
vailed upon her to admit me foraetimes into 
her aflembly,, as a civil inoffenfive man. I 
found her accompanied with one perfon only, 
a common-place talker, who, upor^ rwf en- 

Jrancx, 
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trance, arofe, and after a very flight civility fat 
down again j then turning to Jrktta^ purfued 
his difcourfe, which I found was upon the old 
topic of conftancy in love. He went on with 
great facility in repeating what he talks every 
day of his life ; and with the ornaments of in- 
fignificant laughs and geftures, enforced his 
arguments by quotations out of plays and longs, 
which allude to the perjuries of the fair, and 
the general levity of women. Methought he 
flxove to Ihine more than ordinarily in his 
talkative -way, that he might infult my Silence, 
and diftinguifh himfclf before a woman of 
Tafte and Underftanding. She had 
often an inclination to interrupt him, but could 
find no opportunity, until the lagjgi ceafed of 
itfelf j which it did not until he had repeated 
and murdered the celebrated llory of the Ephe-- 
Jim Matron. 

Arietta feemed to regard this piece of ral- 
lery as an Outrage done to her fex j as indeed 
I have always obferved that women, whether 
out of a nicer Regard to their Honour, or what 
other reafon I cannot tell, are more fenfibly 
touched with thole general alperfions which are 
eaft upon their fex, than men are by what is 
ftid c£ theirs. 

When fhe had a little recovered herfelf from 
the ^rious anger Ihe was in, Ihe replied in the 
ft^wing manner. 

$ir, when I conlider how perfedHy new all 
yoir^ve ftid on this fubjed is, and that the 
Stoiy.goithave given us is not quite two thou- 

,fend 
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faad years old, I cannot but think it a piece of 
prefumption to difpute with you ; but your quo- 
tations put me in mind of me fable of the lion 
and the man. The man walking with that 
noble animal, fliewed him, in the ollentation 
of human fuperiority, a fign of a man killing 
a lion. Upon which the lion laid very juftly, 

* We lions are none of us painters, elfe we could 
‘ Ihew a hundred men killed by lions, for one lion 
‘ killed by a man.’ You men are writers, and 
can reprefent us women as unbecoming as you 
pleafe in your works, while we are unable to 
return the ^injury. You have twice or thrice 
obferved in yopr difcourfe, that hypocrify is 
the very foundation of our education 5 and that 
an ability to diffemble our aifedions is a pro- 
felled part of our breeding. Thefe, and mch 
other reflexions, are Iprinkled up and down 
the writings of all ages, by authors, who leave 
behind them memorials of their refentment 
againfl: the fcorn of particular women, in in- 
vedives againU the whole fex. Such a writer, 

J doubt not, was the celebrated Petrmm, who 
invented the pleafent aggravations of the frailty 
of the Epbefan Ladyj but wheq we confider 
this quelhon between die fexes, which has been 
either a point of dilute or lallery ever lince 
there were men and women, let us take fads 
from plain people, and from liich as have not 
either ambition or capacity to embellilh their 
narrations with any beauties of imagination. . I 
was the other day amufing mylelf with Ligon'^ 
Account of BarbadQcsi and in anfrvej to? your 

well- 
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well-wrought tale, I will give you (as it dwells 
upon my memory) out of that honeft traveller, 
in his fifty-fifth page, the hiftory of InkJe 
and Tarico. 

Mr. Thomas Inkle^ of London, aged twenty 
years, embarked in the Dcmns on the good 
Ship called the Achlles, bound for the Wejl- 
Indies, on the i6th of June, 1674, in order to 
improve his fortune by trade and merchandife. 
Our adventurer was the third fon of an eminent 
citizen, who had taken particular care to inftil 
into his mind an early love of gain, by mak- 
ing him a perfect mafter of numbers, and con- 
fequendy giving him a quick view of lois and 
advantage, and preventing the natural impulfes 
of his paffions, by prepofleffion towards his 
interefts. With a mind thus turned, young 
hikle had a perfon every way agreeable, a ruddy 
vigour in his countenance, ftrength in his limbs, 
with ringlets of fair hair loofely flowing on his 
Ihoulders. It happened, in the courfe of the 
voyage, that the Achilles, in fome difhrefs, put 
into a creek on the main of America, in fearch 
of provifions. The Youth,, who is the hero of 
my ftory, among others went afhore on this 
occafion. From their firfl: landing they were 
oWerved by a party of Indians, who hid them- 
felves in the woods for that purpofe. The 
Mnghjh unadvifedly marched a great diftance 
IfiSm the fliore into the country, and were in- 
terested by the natives, who flew the gfeatefi: 
number of them. Our Adventurer efcaped 
amoitg^ ethers, by flying into a' foreft. Upon 

his 
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ius coming into a remote and pathleis part of 
the wood, he threw himfelf, tired, and breath- 
lefs, on a little hillock, when an hidian maid 
rulhed from a thicket behind him. After the 
firft furprize, they appeared mutually agreeable 
to each other. If the European was highly 
charmed with the limbs, features, and wild 
graces of the naked American ^ the American 
was no lefs taken with the drefs, complexion, 
and fhape of an European, covered from head 
to foot. The Indian grew immediately ena- 
moured of him, and confequently iblicitous for 
his prefervation. She' therefore conveyed him 
to a cave, where foe gave him a delicious re- 
paft of fruits, and led him to a ftream to fl^e 
his thirft. In the midft of thefo good offices, 
foe would fometimes play with his hair, and 
delight in the oppolition of its colour to that 
of her fingers: Then open his bofom, then 
laugh at him for covering it. She was, it foems, 
a perfon of difondlion, for foe every ^y came 
to him in a different drefr, of the moft beauti- 
ful foells, bugles, and bredes. She likewHe 
brought him a great many Ipoils, which her 
other lovers had prefented to her, fo that his 
cave was richly adorned with all foe Ipotted 
foins of beafts, and moft party-coloured feathers 
of fowls, which that world afforded. To 
make his confinement more tolerable, foe would 
carry him in the dulk of the evening, or by 
foe favour of moon-light, to unfrequented groves 
and folitudes, and foew him where to lie down 
in lafeiy, and amidft the falls of waters, 

and 
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and melody of nightingales. Her part was to 
watch and hold him awake in her arms, for 
fear of her countrymen, and awake him on oc- 
cafions to confult his fafety. In this manner 
did the lovers pafs away their time, till they had 
learned a language of their own, in which 
tlie voyager communicated to his miftrefs, 
how happy, he Ihould be to have her in his 
country, where flie ihould be clothed in fuch 
filk as his wailecoat was made of, and be car- 
ried in houfes drawn by hories, without being 
expofed to wind or weather. All this he pro- ' 
mifed her the enjoyment of, without iiich fears 
and alarms as they were there tormented with. 
In this tender correlpondence thefe lovers lived 
for feveral months, when Tarico, inftmdted by 
her lover, dilcovered a vellel on the coaft to 
which fhe made fignalsj and in the night, 
with the utmoft joy and fatisfaclion, accom- 
panied him to a ihip’s crew of his countrymen, 
bound for Barbadoes. When a veiTel from the 
main arrives in that illand, it feems the planters 
come down to the ihore, where there is an im- 
mediate market of the Indians and other Haves-, 
as with us of horfes and oxen. 

To be fhort, Mr. Thomas Inkle ^ now coming 
into EngUJh territories, began ferioufly to reflect 
upon his lofs of time, and to weigh with him- 
fejf how many days interefl of his money he 
had loft during his Hay with Tatico. This 
thought made the young man very penfive, and 
careful what account he fhould be able to give 
his ^nds of his voyage. .Upon which con- 

lideration. 
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fideration, the prudent and frugal young man 
fold Tarico to a Barbadian merchant ; notwith- 
ftanding that the poor girl, to incline him to com- 
miferate her condition, told him that fhe was 
with child by him : But he only made ufe of 
that informatfon, to rife in his demands upon the 
purchafer. 

I was fb touched with this Story (which I 
think fhould be always a counterpart to the 
Ephejian Matron) tliat I left the room with tears 
in my eyes j which a woman of Ji1riettd% good 
•fenfe, did, I am iure, take for greater applaufe, 
than any complements I could make her. R 


N° 12 Wednefday, March 14. 


Veter es avias HU de pulmom revslh. 

Perf. Sat. 5, v. 92. 

I root th’ old woman from thy trembling heart. 

A t my coming to London, it was fbme time 
before I could fettle myfelf in a houfe to 
my liking. I was forced to quit my firft lodg- 
ings, by reafon of an officious Landlady, that ' 
would be afking me every morning how I had 
flept. I then fell into an honefb' family, and 
lived very happily for above a week j when my 
Landlord, who w'^as a jolly good-natured man, 
took it into his head that I wanted company, 
and therefore would frequently come into my 
chamber to keep me from being alone. This 
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I bore for two or three days ; but telling me one 
day that he was afraid I was melancholy, I 
thought it was liigh time for me to be gone, and 
accordingly took new Lodgings that very night. 
About a. week after, I found my jolly Landlord, 
who, as I faid before, was an honeft hearty 
man, had put me into an advertifement of the 
Daily Conrant, in the following words, ‘ Whereas 

a melancholy man left his lodgings on Phtirfday 

* laft in the Mtemoon, and was ^erwards feen 
‘ going towards IJlington j if any one can give 

* notice of him to R. B. fifhmonger in the 
‘ Strand, he fhall be very well rewarded for his 

* pams.’ As I am the beft man in the world to 
keep my own counfel, and my Landlord the 
fifhmonger not knowing my name, this acci- 
dent of my life was never difcovered to this very 
day. 

, I am now fettled with a Widow-woman, who 
has a great many children, and complies with 
my humour in every thing. I do not remember 
that we have exchanged a word togetlrer thefe 
five years ; my coffee comes into my chamber 
every morning without afking for it j if I w’^ant 
fire I point to my Chimney, if water to my Ba- 
fbn : Upon which my Landlady nods, as much 
as to fay flie takes my meaning, and immediately 
obeys my Signals. She has likewife modelled her 
family fb well, that when her little boy ofiers to 
pull me by the coat, or prattle in my face, his 
eldeft filler immediately calls him off, and bids him 
not dillarb the Gentleman. At my firfl entnng 
into the family, I was troubled with the civility 
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of their rifing up to me every time I came into die 
room j but my Landlady obfcrving that upon thefe 
occafions I always cried pifh, and went out again, 
has forbidden any fuch ceremony to be ufed in the 
houfe ; lb that at prefent I walk into the kitchen 
oi‘ parlour without being taken notice of, or giving 
any interruption to the bulinefs or difcourfe of the 
family. The maid vdll alk her millrefs (though I 
am by) whether the Gentleman is ready to go to 
dinner, as the miftrefs (who is indeed an excel- 
lent houfewife) fcolds at the fervants as heartily 
before my face as behind my back. In Ihort, 
I move up and down the houle, and enter into 
all companies with the fame liberty as a cat or 
any other domellic animal, and am as little 
fu]|)e6:ed of telling any thing that I hear or fee. 

I remember laft winter there were foveral young 
girls of the neighbourhood fitting about the fire 
with my Landlady's daughters, and telling ftories 
of Spirits and Apparitions. Upon my opening the 
door the young women broke off their difcourfe, 
but my Landlady’s daughters telling them tliat it 
was no body but the Gentleman (for that is the 
name which I go by in the neighbourhood as well 
as in the family) they went on without minding 
me. I feated mylHf by the candle that ftood on 
a table at one end of the room ; and pretending 
to read a book that I took out of my pocket, 
heard feveral dreadful ftories of Ghofts as pale as 
alhes that had ftocd at the foet of a bed, or 
walked over a church-yard by mccn-light : And 
of others that had been conjured into the Red-Sea^ 
for difturbing people’s reft, and drawing their 

VoL. I. F curtains 
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curtains at midnight, with many other old wo- 
mens fables of the like nature. As one fpirit 
raifed another, I obferved that at the end of every 
ftory the whole company clofed their ranks, 
and crowded about the fire: I took notice in 
particular of a little boy, who was fo attentive to 
every ftory, tliat I am miftaken if he ventures 
to go to bed by himfelf this twelve-month. In- 
deed they talked fo long, that the imaginations 
of the whole aflerably were manifeftly crazed, 
and, I am fure, will be the worfe for it as long 
as they live. I heard one of die girls, that had 
looked upon me over her fiioulder, afking the 
company how long I had been in the room, and 
whether I did not look paler than I ufed to do. 
This put me under fome apprehenfions that I 
Ihould be forced to explain myfelf if I did not 
retire ; for which reafon I took the candle in my 
hand, and went up into my chamber, not with- 
out wondering at diis unaccountable weakncfs 
in reafonable creatures; that they ihould love 
to aftonilh and terrify one another. Were I a 
Father, I fhould take a particular care to preferve 
my children from thefo little horroi^ of imagi- 
nations, which diey are apt to contrad when 
they are young, and are not able to fhake off 
when they are in years. I have known a Soldier 
that has entered a breach, affrighted at his Own 
Shadow; and look pale upon a little TcratcWng 
at his door, who the day before had marched up 
a^nft a battery of cannon. There are inftances 
of 'perfons, who have been terrified even to dif- 
trai&on, at the figure of a tree, or the fhaking 
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of a bull-rafli. The truth of it is, I look upon a 
found Tmagination as the greateft bleffing of life, 
next to a clear judgment and a good confcience. 
In tire mean time, lince there are very few 
whofe minds are not more or lefs fubjed: to thefe 
dreadful thoughts and apprehenfions, we ought 
to arm our felves againft them by the diftates 
of reafon and religion, ‘ to pull the old wo- 
* man out of our hearts’ (as Perjim exprefles it 
in the motto of my paper) and extinguifli thofe 
impertinent notions which we imbibed at a time 
that we were not able to judge of their abliirdity. 
Or if we believe, as many wife and good men 
have done, that there are fuch Phantoms and 
Apparitions as thofe I have been ipeaking ofj 
let us endeavour to eftablifh to ourfelves an in- 
tereft in him who holds the reins of the whole 
creation in his hand, and moderates them after 
fuch a manner, that it is impoflible for one Being 
to break loofe upon another without his know- 

. 1 'Ojkn' '■aiTi 

ledge and permiilion. 

For my own part,- I am a.pt to join in opinion 
with thofe who believe that all the regions of 
nature fwarm with Spirits ; and that we have 
multitudes of ijiedlators on all our addons, when 
we think ourfelves moft alone: But inftead of 
terrifying myfelf with fuch a notion, I am won- 
derfully pleafed to think that I am always 
engaged with fuch an innumerable fodety fn 
fearching out the wonders of the creation, and 
joining in the fame confbrt of praife and 
adoration. 

F a 


Milton 
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Milton has finely defcribed this mixed com-r 
mnnion of men and fpirits in' paradife j and had 
doubtlefs his eye upon a verfe in old Hefady 
which is almoft word for word the fame with 
his third line in the following pafiage. 

« ^Nor think, though men were none, 

ThatHeav’n would want fpedtators, God want praife; 
Millions of fpintual creatures walk the earth 
Unfeen, both when we wake and when we fleep j 
All theie with ceafelefs praife his works behold 
Both day and night. How often from the ftecp 
Of echoing hill or thicket have v/e heard 
Celefcial voices to the midnight air, 

Sole,, or refponfiye each to other’s note. 

Singing their great Creator ? Oft in bands. 

While tliey keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 
With heav’nly touch of inftrumental founds, 

In full harmonic number join’d, their fongs 
Divide the night and lift our thoughts to Heav’n. C 


13 Thurfday, March 15, 


Die mibiy fi fueris tu Leo, qualis eris ? Mart. 
Were you a Lion, how would you behave ? 

T here is nothing that of late years has 
afforded matter of greater amufement to 
the town than Signior Nicclini's combat with a 
Lion in the Hay-Markef, which has been very 
often exhibited to the general laiisfiidiion of moft 
of the nobility and gentry in the kingdom of 
3 Greats 
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Great-Britain. Upon the firft rumour of this 
intended combat, it was confidently affirmed 
and is ffill believed by many in both galleries, 
that there would be a tame Lion fent from the 
‘Tower every Opera night, in order to be killed 
by Hydi^fpes', this report, though altogether 
groundlefs, fo univerfally prevailed in the upper 
regions of the Play-houfe, that fome of the 
mofi: refined politicians in thofe parts of the 
audience gave it out in whhper, that the Lion 
was a coufin-german of the Tiger who made 
his appearance In King WilUani% days, and that 
the ftage would be fupplied with Lions at the 
public expence, during the whole fefiion. Many 
likewife were the conjedures of the treatment 
which this Lion was to meet with from the 
hands of Signior Nicclini ; Ibme fuppofed that 
he v.'as to fubdue him in Recitati'oo^ as Orpheus 
ufed to ferve the wHd beaits in his time, and 
afterwards to knock him on the head; Ibme 
ftncied that the Lion would not pretend to 
lay his paws upon the Hero, by reafon of tlie 
received opinion, that a Lion will not hurt a 
Virgin: Several, who pretended to have feen 
the Opera in Italy, had informed their friends, 
that the Lion was to ad a part in PBgh-Dutcb, 
and roar twice or tlirice to a Thorough-bafe, 
before he fell at the feet of Hydafpes. To clear 
up a matter that was fo vanoufly reported, I 
have made it my bufinefs to examine whether 
this pretended Lion is really the lavage he ap~ 
pears to be, or only a counterfeit. 
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But before I communicate my dilcoveries I 
muft acquaint the reader, that upon my walking 
beliind die fcenes laft winter, as I was tliinking 
on fomething elfe, I accidentally juftied againll 
a monftrous animal that extremely ftartled me» 
and upon my nearer furvey of it, appeared to 
be a Lion rampant. The Lion, feeing me 
very much furprifed, told me, in a gentle voice, 
that I might come by him if I pleafcd : ‘ For, 
‘ (fays he) I do not intend to hurt any body.’ I 
thanked him very kindly, and pafled by him : 
and in a litde time after faw him leap upon the 
ftage, and adl his part with very great applaufe. 
It has been obferved by feveral, that the Lion 
has changed his manner of addng twice or 
thrice fince his firft appearance j which will not 
fcem ftrange, when I acquaint my reader that 
the Lion has been changed upon the audience 
three feveral times. The firft Lion was a 
Candle-fnuffer, who being a fellow of a tefty 
choleric temper over-did his part, and would 
not fuffer himfelf to be killed fo eafily as he 
ought to have done; befides, it was obferved 
of him, that he grew more furly every time 
he came out of the Lion; and having dropt 
feme words in ordinary converfation, as if he had 
not fought his beft, and that he differed him- 
felf to be thrown upon his back in the feuffle, 
and that he would wreftle wilh Mr. NicoVim 
for what he pleafed, out of his Lion’s Ikin, it 
was thought proper to difeard lum : And it is 
verily believed, to tliis day, that* had he been 
brought upon the ftage another time, he would 

certainly 
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certainly have done mifchief. Befides it was 
objed:ed againft the firfl: Lion, that he reared 
himfelf fo high upon his hinder paws, and 
walked in fo eredt a poflure, tliat he looked 
more like an old man than a Lion. 

The fecond Lion was a tailor by trade, w^ho 
belonged to the Play-houfe, and had die cha- 
radter of a mild and peaceable man in his pro- 
feffion. If the former was too furious, this was 
too flieepifh, for his part ; inlbmuch, that after 
a fhort modeft walk upon the Hage, he would 
fail at the firfl: touch of Hydafpes, without grap- 
pling with him, and giving him an opportunity 
of ihewing his variety of Italian trips : It is 
faid indeed, that he once gave him a rip in his 
fleih-coloured doublet; but this was only to 
make work for himfelf, in his private charadter 
of a tailor. I mufl: not omit that it was this 
fecond Lion who treated me with fo much 
humanity behind the fcenes. 

The adting Lion at prefent is, as I am in- 
formed, a country-gentleman who does it for 
his diverfion, but defires his name may be con- 
cealed. He fays very handibmly, in his own 
excufe, that he does not adl for gain, that he 
indulges an innocent pleafure in it ; and that it 
is better to pafs away an evening in this manner, 
than in gaming and drinking : but at the fame 
time lays, with a very agieeable rallery upon 
himfelf, Tr^t if his name fliould be known, 
die ill-natured world might call him, Phe AJs 
in the Liens Jkln. This gendeman's temper 
js made of fach a happy mixture of tlie 

F 4 mild 
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mild and the choleric, that he outdoes both' 
his predeceflors, and has drawn together greater 
audiences than have been known in the me- 
mory of man. 

I muft not conclude my narrative, without 
feking notice of a groundlefs report that has 
been raifed, to a Gemleman’s difadvantage, of 
whom I muft declare myfelf an admirer ; 
namely, that Signior Nicolmi and the Lion have 
been feen fitting peaceably by one another, and 
fmoking a pipe togetlier behind the feenes j by 
which their common enemies would infinuate, 
tliat it is but a lham combat which they 
reprefent upon tlie ftage : But upon inquiry I 
find, that if any fuch correfpondence has paffed 
between them, it was not until the Combat was 
over, when the Lion was to be looked upon 
as dead, according to the received rules of the 
Drama. Befides, this is what is pradtiied every 
day in WefiminJler-HalU where nothing is more 
ufiial than to fee a couple of Lawyers, who 
have been tearing each other to pieces in the 
Court, embracing one another as foon as they 
aare out of it. 

I would not be thought, in any part of tliis 
relation to reflect upon Signior Nkolim, who in 
ading this part only complies with the wretched 
tafte of his audience j he knows very well, that 
the Lion has many more admirers than him- 
fdf ; as they fay of the famous Equejlrmn ita- 
tufi on the Pont-Nenf at Parish that more peo- 
ple go to fee the Florfe, than tlie King who fits 
upon it. On the contrary, it gives- me a jufi: 

indignation 
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indignation to fee a perfon whofe adion gives 
new majefty to Kings, refolution to Heroes, 
and foftnefs to Lovers, thus finking from the 
greatnefs of his behaviour, and degraded into 
the charader of the London Prentice. I have 
often wiflied, that our tragedians would copy 
after this great mafter in adion. Could they 
make the fame ufe of their arms and legs, and 
inform their faces with as fignificant looks and 
paffions, how glorious would an EngUJh Tra- 
gedy appear with that adion, which is capable 
of giving a dignity to the forced thoughts, cold 
conceits, and unnatural expreffions of an Italim 
Opera. In the mean time, I have related this 
combat of the Lion, to fiiew what are at prefent 
the reigning entertainments of the politer part 
of Great Britain. 

Audiences have often been reproached by 
writers for the coarfenefs of their tafte j but our 
prefent grievance does not feem to be the want 
of a good tafte, but of common fenfe. C 


N® 14 Friday, March 16. 


~ ~T eque his, infelix, exue tnonjiris. 

Ovid. Met. 1 . 4. V. 590. 

Wretch that thou art! put off this monftrous fiiape. 

I W A S refleding this morning upon the 
^irit and humour of the public diverfions 
five and twenty years ago, and thofe of the 

prefent 
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prefent timej aad lamented to myfelf, that 
though in thofe days tliey negledied their mo- 
rality, they kept up their good fenfe ; but that 
the beau Monde, at prefent, is only grown more 
chUdilh, not more innocent, than the former. 
While I was in this train of thought, an odd fel- 
low, whofe fece I have often feen at the play- 
houfe, gave me the following Letter with thefe 
words, ‘ Sir, the Lion prefents his humble fer- 
' vice to you, and defired me to give this into 

* your own hands.’ 

From my den in the May-marhet, March 1 5. 
SIR, 

* T Have read all your papers, and have ftifled 

* ^ my refentment againft your reflections upon 

* Operas, till that of this day, wherein you 

* plainly infinuate, that SigniorJVi£'i5//«/ and my- 

* felf have a correlpondence more friendly than 

* is confiftent with the valour of his character, 

* or the fiercenefs of mine. I defire you would 

* for your own fake forbear fuch intimations for 

* the future ; and mufl: fay it is a great piece of 
‘ ill-nature in you, to ihew fo great an efieem 

for a foreigner, and to difcourage a Lion that 

* is your own countryman. 

* I take notice of your fable of the Lion and 

* Man, but am £0 equally concerned in that 

* matter, that I fhall not be oifended to whidi 

* feever of the animals tlie fuperiority is given. 

* You have mifreprefenled me, in :fliying that 

‘ lai^ 
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‘ I am a country-gentleman, who aft only for 
‘ my diverfion ; whereas, had I llill the fame 
‘ woods to range in which I once had when I 
‘ was a fox-hunter, I Ihould not refign my 
‘ manhood for a maintenance and affure you, 

* as low as my circumftances are at prelent, I 
‘ am fo much a man of honour, dial I would 
‘ fcorn to be any bead for bread but a Lion. 

Yours, &c. 

I had no fooner ended this, than one of my 
Landlady’s children brought me in feveral othej-s, 
with fome of which I lhall make up my prefent 
Pape^, they all having a tendency to the lame 
fubjei!^, viz. the elegance of our prelcnt diverlions. 

SIRi Covent-Garden, March ii,. 

* T Have been for twenty years under-fexton 
‘ ^ of this parilh of St. Paul's Covent-Gardcry 

* and have not nulled tolling in to Prayers fix 
‘ times in all thofe years ; which office I hwe 

performed to my great latisfaftion, till this fort- 

* night laft paft, during which time I find my 
< congregation take the warning of my bell, 

* morning and evening, to go to a puppet-lliow 

* let forth by one Powell under the Piazzas. 
^ By this means I have not only loft my ttvo 

* cuftomers, whom 1 ufed to place for fix-pence 
‘ a-piece over-againft Mrs. Rachel Eye-brighiy 

* but Mrs. Rachel herl^ is .gone thither dib. 

* There now appear anSong us none but a few 

* ordinary people, who come to church only* to 

* fay their prayers, fo that I have no work worth 

3 ‘ Ipeaking 


7S 
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* ipeaking of but on Sundays. I have placed my 

* ion at Ae Piazzas, to acquaint the Ladies that 

* the bell rings for church, and that it ftands on 

* the otlier fide of the Garden ; but they only 
^ laugh at the child. 

‘ I defire you would lay this before all the 

* world, that I may not be made fuch a tool 
‘ for the future, and that Punchinello may choofe 
‘ hours lefs canonical. As tilings are now, Mr. 
‘ Powell has a full congregation, while we have 

* a very thin houfe ; which if you can remedy, 
‘ you will veiy much oblige, 

Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

The following epifile I find is from the under- 
taker of the mafquerade, 

SIR, 

^ T Have obferved the rules of my mafijue h 
« carefully, (in not inquiring into peribns) 

* that I cannot tell whether you were one of the 
‘ company or not laft lue/dcy j but if you were 
‘ not, and fidll defign to come, I defire you 
‘ wotild, for your own entertainment, pleafe to 

* admonifh the town, that all perfons indifferently 

* are not fit for this fort of diverfion. I could 
f wifli. Sir, you could make them underiland, 

* that it is a land of a(Sjyhg to go in mafquerade, 

‘ and a man fhould be able to fay or do things 

* proper for die Drefs in which he appears. We 
‘ have now and then Rakes in the habit oi Ro- 

‘ man 
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‘ man fenators, and grave Politicians in the drefs 
' of Rakes. The misfortune of the thing is, that 
‘ people drefs themlelves in what they have a 
‘ mind to be, and not what they are fit foi% 
‘ There is not a girl in the town, but let her 
^ have her vdU in going to a mafque, and ihe 
‘ fhall drefs as a fhepherdefs. But let me beg 
‘ of them to read the Arcadia, or fome other 
‘ good romance, before they appear in any fuch 
‘ character at my houfe. The laft day we pre- 
‘ fented, every body was & raihly habited, 

* that when they came to Ipeak to eadi other, 

* a Nymph with a crook had not a word to fay 

* but in tlie pert ftile of the pit bawdry j and a 
‘ man in the habit of a philofopher was Ipeech- 
‘ lefs, till an occafion offered of erprefiing hhn- 
‘ felf in the refufe of the Tyring-rooms. We 
‘ had a Judge that danced a minuet, with a 
‘ Quaker for his partner, while half a dozen 
‘ Harlequins flood by as fpedtators : A ^urk 
‘ drank me off two bottles of wine, and a yew 

* eat me up half a ham of bacon. If I can bring 
‘ my defign to bear, and make the malq^uers 
‘ preferve their charadters in my aflemblies, I 
‘ hope you will allow there is a foundation laid 
‘ for more elegant and improving gallantries than 
‘ any the town at prefer t affords j and confe- 
/ quently, that you will give your approbation 
‘ to the endeavours of. Sir, 

Your moft obedient humble fewant. 
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I am very glad the following epiftle obliges 
me to mention Mr. Powell a fecond time in the 
lame paper ; for indeed there cannot be too great 
encouragement given to his fkill in motions, 
provided he is tinder proper refcridions. 

SIR, 

« ff E Opera at the Hay-Markef, and that 

* under the little Piazza in Cment-Garden, 

‘ being at prefent the two leading diverfions of 
‘ the Town, and Mr. Powell profeffing in his 
‘ advertifements to fet up Whittington and his Cat 

* agmnft Rinaldo and Armida, my curiofity led 

* me the beginning of laft week to view both 

* thefe performances, and make my obfervations 
‘ upon them. 

* Firft therefore, I cannot but obferve that , 

* Mr. Powell wifely forbearing to give his com- 
‘ pany a bill of fare beforehand, every fcene is 

* new and unexpediedj whereas it is certain, 

* that the undertakers of iht Hay-Market, having 

* raifed too great an expedtadon in their printed 

* Opera, very much dilappoint the audience 

* on the flage. 

‘ The King of Jerufalem is obliged to come 

* from the city on foot, inftead of being drawn 

* in a triumphant chariot by white hoifes, as my 

* Opera-book hadpromifedme; andthus while I 

* eXpeded A’mida's dragons fliould ruih forward 

* towards Argantes, I found the hero was-obliged 
‘ to go to ^mida, and hand her out of her 
‘ coach. We had alfo but a very fliort allow- 
‘ ance of thunder and lightning j though I can- 

‘ not 
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‘ not in this place omit doing juftice to the bo)?- 

* who had the direction of the two painted 
‘ dragons, and made them ipit fire and fmoke : 
‘ He fiafhed out his rofin in fuch juft proportions 

* and in fuch due time, that I could not forbear 
‘ conceiving hopes of his being one day a moft 
‘ excellent pla5!n£r. I law indeed but two things 

* wanting to render his whole addon complete, 

‘ I mean the keeping his head a little lower, and 
‘ hiding his candle. 

' I obferve that Mr, Ptme/l and the undertakers 
' had both the fame thought, and I think much 
‘ about the fame time, of introducing animals 
‘ on tiieir feveral ftages, though indeed with 

* very different fuccefs. The Sparrows and Chaf- 

* finches at the Hay-Market ny as yet very ir- 

* regularly over the ftage ; and inftead of perch- 

* ing on the trees, and performing their parts, 
‘ thefe young adors either get into the galleries, 
‘ or put out the candles, whereas Mr. Pmell 

* has fo well difciplined his pig, that in the firft 

* fcene he and Punch dance a minuet together. 
‘ I am informed however, that Mr. Pemell re- 

* fbl'^s to excel his adverfaries in their own way j 
‘ and introduce Larks In his next Opera of 
‘ Sufanm, or Innocence betrayed, which wtill 
‘ be exhibited next week with a pair'of new 

* eiders. 

‘ The moral of Mr. Pcmelt s drama is violated, 
' I confefs, by Punch’s national reflexions on the 

* French, and King Harry's laying his leg upon 

* the Queen’s lap in too ludicrous a manner 

* before lb great an aflembly. 

< As 
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' As to the mechanifm and fcenary, every 
‘ thing indeed was uniform and of a piece, and 
‘ the fcenes were managed very dexteroufly; 

* which calls on me to t^e notice, that at the 
‘ Hay-Market the undertakers forgetting to 

* change their lide-fcenes, we were prefented 

* widi a profpe<3: of the ocean in tlie midfi: of 

* a delightful grove ; and though the gentlemen 
‘ on the ftage had very much contributed to the 
‘ beauty of the grove, by walking up and down 

* between the trees, I muft own I was not a 
‘ little afoonifhed to fee a well-drefled young fel- 

* low, in a full-bottomed wig, appear in the 

* midft of the fea, and without any vifible con- 

* cern taking fnulf. 

* I fhall only obferve one thing farther, in 

* which both Dramas agree ; which is, that by 

* the fqueak of iheir voices the Heroes of each 

* are eunuchs; and as the wit in both pieces 

* is equal, I muft prefer the performance 

* of Mr. Povedl, becaufe it is in our own 

* language. R 

I am, &c. 


Saturday, 
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N° 15 Saturday, March 17. 


Parva leves capiunt animo s"-—— 

Ovid. Ars. Am, !. i. v. 159. 
Light minds are pleas’d with trifles. 

W HEN I was in France^ I ufed to gaze 
with great aftonifhment at the Iplendid 
equipages and party-coloured habits, of that 
fant^c nation, I was one day in particular 
contemplating a Lady, that fat in a coach adorned 
with gilded Cupids^ and finely painted with the 
lov^ of Venus and Adonis. The coach was 
drawn by fix milk-white horfes, and loaden 
behind with the fame number of powdered 
footmen. Juft before the Lady were a couple 
of beautiful pages, that were ftuck among the 
harnefs, and, hy their gay drefies and finiling 
jSatures, looked Klie the elder brothers of the 
iitde boys that were carved and painted in every 
comer of the coach. 

The Lady was the unfortunate Ckanthe, who 
afterwards gave an occafion to a pretty melan- 
choly Novd. She had, for feveral years, re- 
ceived the addref&s of a gentleman, whom after 
a long and intimate acquaintance fhe forfbok, 
upon the account of this feining equipage, which 
had been offered to her by one of great riches’, 
but a crazy conftitution. The circumftances 
in which T faw her, were, it feems, the diC* 
VoL. I. G guifes 
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guifes only of a broken heart, and a kind of 
pageantry to cover diftrefs ; for ia two months 
after flie was carried to her grave with the 
fame pomp and magnificence j being fent thither 
partly by the lofs of one Lover, and partly by 
the pofleffion of another. 

I have often refledled with myfelf on diis 
unaccountable humour in Womanicind, of being 
fmitten with every tiling that is fiiowy and fu- 
perfidal j and on the numberlefs evils that befal 
the fex, from this light fantaftical diiixifition. 
I myfelf remember a young Lady, that wk| 
very warmly folicited by a couple of importu- 
nate rivals, who, for leveral montlis together, 
did all they could to recommend themfelves, 
by complacency of behaviour, and agreeablenefe 
of converfetion- At length when me compe- 
tition was doubtful, and the Lady undetermined 
in her choice, one of the young Lovers very 
luckily bethought himfelf of, adding a fu per- 
numeraty lace to his liveries, which had fo good 
anTeSeCT, that he married her the very week 
after. 

The ufual converfation of ordinary women 
very much cherHhes this natural weakneft of 
being taken with outfide and appearance. Talk 
of a new-married couple, and you immediately 
hear whether tliey keep their Coach-and-fix, or 
eat in Plate : Mention the name of an abfent 

r 

Lady, and it is ten to one but you learn fome- 
thing of her gown and petticoat. A Ball is a 
great help to difcourfe, and a Birth-day furnifhes 
converfation for a J^elvemonth after. A fur- 
below 
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below of precious ftones, an hat buttoned with 
a diamond, a brocade waftecoat or petticoat, 
are ftanding topics. In fliort, they confider 
only the Drapery of die ^ecies, and never call 
away a thought on thofe ornaments of the mind 
that make perfons illuftrious in themfelves, and 
ufeful to others. When women are thus per- 
petually dazzling one another’s imaginations, 
and filling their heads with nothing but colours, 
it is no wonder that they are more attentive to 
the fuperficial parts of life, than the folid and 
fubftantial bleflings of it. A Girl who has been 
trained up in this kind of converfetion, is in 
danger of every embroidered coat that comes 
in her way. A pair of fringed gloves may be 
her ruin. In a word. Lace and j^bbons, filver 
and gold Galloons, with the like glittering^ejy- 
gaws, are h many lures to women of weak 
ifiMS or low educations, and, when artifi- 
cially di^Iayed, are able to fetch down the 
moll airy Coquette from the wildeft of her flights 
and rambles. 

True happinefs is of a retired nature, and 
an enemy to pomp and nbife ; it arifes, in the 
firll plac^' from the enjoyment of one’s felf 
and in the next,^from the friendihip and con- 
verlation of a few fele<3: companions: it loves 
liiade and folitude, and naturally haunts groves 
and fountains, fields and meadows: In fhort, 
it feels every thing it wants within itfelf, aijd 
receives no addition from multitudes of wit- 
nefles and Ipedlators. On the contrary, falfe 
happinefs loves to be in a crowd, and to draw 

G 2 the 
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tlie eyes of the world upon her. She does not 
receive any fatisfadtion from the applaufes which 
fhe gives herfelf, but from the admiration which 
fhe rdfes in others. She flouriflies in courts and 
palaces, theatres and affemblies, and has no 
exiftence but when fhe is looked upon. 

Aurelia y though a w’-oraan of great Quality, 
delights in the privacy of a country life, and 
paffes away a great part of her time in her ow'ii 
walks and gardens. Her Hulband, who is her 
bolbm friend and companion in her Iblitudes, 
has been in love with her ever fince he knew 
her. They both abound with good lenfe, con- 
fummate virtue, and a mutual efteem \ and are 
a perpetual entertdnment to one another. Their 
family -is under fo regular an oeconomy, in its 
t^urs of devotion and repaft, employment and 
diverfion, that it looks hke a little common- 
wealth witliin itfelf. They often go into com- 
pany, that they may return with the greater 
deUght to one another ; and fometimes live in 
town, not to enjoy it lb properly as to grow 
weaiy of it, that they may renew in themfeives 
the reliih of a country life. By this means they 
are happy in each other, beloved by their chil- 
dren, adored by tiieir fervants, and are become 
the envy, or rather the delight, of all that 
know them. 

How difrerent to this is the life of Fuhia f 
Ihe confiders her Hulband as her ll:ew’’ard, and 
looks upon diferetion and good houfewifry as 
little domeltic virtues, unbecoming a woman of 
Qi^lity. She thinks iife_ loft in her own family. 
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and fancies heifelf out of the world when Ihe 
is not in the ring, the play-houfe, or the draw- 
ing-room : She lives in a perpetual motion of 
body, and reftlefnefs of thought, and is never 
eafy in any one place, when /he thinks there is 
more company in another. The miffing of an 
Opera the firft night, would be more afflifting 
to her than the death of a child. She pities 
all the valuable part of her own fex, and calls 
every woman of a prudent, modeft, and re- 
tired life, a poor-fpirited unpoliffied creature. 
What a mortification would it be to Fuhia, if 
(he knew that her fetdng herfelf to, view is but 
expofing herfelf, and that ike grows contemp- 
tible by being conlpicuous. 

I cannot conclude my Paper, without obferv- 
ing, that Virgil has very finely touched upon 
this female paffion for drdfe and £haw, in the 
charadter of Camilla ; who, though the feems 
to have fliaken off all the other weakneffes of 
her lex, is ftiU defcribed as a wotnan in this 
particular. The Poet teEs us, that after having 
made a great flaughter of the enemy, llie un- 
Ibrtunately caft her eye on a Trojan^ who 
wore an embroidered tunic, a beautiful coat 


of maS, with a mantle of the fineft: purple. 
‘ A goldai bow, fays he, hung upon his ffioul- 

* der } his garment was buckled with a golden 
‘ dalp, and his head was covered with an hel- 

* met of the fame Ihining nwtal.’ The A»tazon 
immediately fingled oirt this wdll-drcffed war- 
rior, being feizcd with a woman’s longing 

O 1 f^ 
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for the pretty trappings that he was adorned 
with : 

Totumque incauta per agtnen 

Foemineo prsedas & fpoliorum ardebat amore. 

JEn. II. V. 782. 

This heedlefs purJhit after thefe glittering Trifles, 
the Poet (by a nice concealed moral) reprefents 
to have been the deftrudtion of his female 
hero. C 


16 Monday, March 19. 


verum atque deem ettro rogo, omnis in hoc fum, 

Hor. Ep. i.l. i.v. 11. 

What right, what true, what fit we juftly call,, 

Let this be all my care— for this is all. Pope. 

I HAVE received a Letter, deliring me to be 
very fatyrical upon the little Muff that is now 
in falhion; another informs me of a pair of 
lilver Garters buckled below the knee, that have 
been lately feen at the Rjainbem cofiee-houfe in 
Fketjlreet j a third fends me an heavy complaint 
againft fringed. Gloves, To be brief, there is 
fcarce an ornament of either fex winch one or 
other of my correlpondents has not inveighed 
againft with feme bitterneft, and recommended 
to my obfervation. I muft therefore, once for 
all, inform my readers, that it is not my intention 
to fink the dignity pf this my Paper with re- 
flexions 
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flexions upon red-heels or top-knots, but rather 
to enter into the paffions of mankind, and to 
corredt thofe depraved fentiments that give birth 
to all thofe little extravagancies which appear in 
their outward drefs and behaviour. Fopghh and 
fantaftic ornaments are only indications of vice, 
not criminal in themfelves. Extinguilh vanity 
in the mind, and you naturally retrench the 
litde fuperfluities of garniture and equipage. 
The bloflbms will fall of themfelves, when the 
root that nourilhes them is deftroyed. 

I flmll therefore, as I have feid, apply my 
remedies to the flrfl: feeds and principles of an 
affeded drels, without defcending to the drefs 
itfelfj though at the feme time I muli own, 
&at I have thoughts of creating an OfHcer under 
me, to be intided, 'The cenfor offmall ‘wares, and of 
allotting him one day in a week for the execution 
of flich his office. An Operator of this nature 
might a£t under me, with the feme regard asi 
a forgeon to a phyfician j the one might be em^ 
ployed in healing thofe blotches and tumours 
which break out in the body, while the other 
is fweetening the blood and rectifying the conffi- 
tution. To Ipeak truly, the young people of 
both fexes are fo wonderfully apt to flioot out 
into long fwords or (weeping trains, bufhy head- 
drefles or full-bottomed periwigs, with feveral 
other incumbrances of drefs, that they Hand ih 
need of being prun^ very frequendy, left they 
ihcadd be opprefled with ornaments, and over- 
run with the luxuriance of their habits. I am 
much in doubt, whether I ftiould give the 
G 4 pre- 
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preference to a Quaker that is trimmed clofe 
and almoft cut to the quick, or to a Beau that is 
loaden with fuch a redundance of excrefcences. 
I muft therefore defire my correipondents to let 
me know how they approve my project, and 
whether they think the eroding of fucn a petty 
tenforfhip may not turn to the emolument of 
the public} for I would not do any thing of 
this nature raJhly and widiout advice. 

There is another fet of correipondents to 
whom Imuftaddrefe myfelfin thefecond place; 
I mean fiich as fill their Letters witli private 
fcandal and black accounts of particular p'erfons 
and families. The world is fo full of ill-nature, 
that I have Lampoons fent me by people vriio 
canned fpeU, and Satires compofed by tnofe who 
fbarce know how to write. By the lafl pesft in 
particular I received a packet of fcandal which is 
not legible ; and have a whole bundle of Letters 
in womens hands that are fuB of blots and calum- 
nies, infomuch, that when I fee the name 
PMIhX Pafiora^ or the like, at the bottom of 
a fcrawl, I conclude of courfe that it brin^ me 
feme account of a fallen virgin, a feithlefs wife, 
or an amorous widow. I muft therefbi'e in- 
form thefe my correipondents, that it is not my 
defign to be a publilher of Intrigues and Cuckol- 
doins. or to bring little infamous fiories out of 
their prefent lurking-holes into broad day-light: 
If I attack the vicious, I Ihdl only fet upon them 
in a body; and vrill not be provoked by the 
worft ulage I can receive from others, %o make 
an example of any partkuiar criminal. In Abort* 
4 I 
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I have fo much of a Tirawcar^ in me, that I 
fhaH pafsover afingle fc» to charge whole armies. 
It is not Lais nor SilenuSy but tihe Harlot and 
the Drunkard, tviiom I fhall endeavour to ex- 
pofe •, and ihall confider the crime as it appean 
in a fpecies, not as it is circumftanced in an in- 
dividual. I think it was Caligula, who wilhed 
the whole city of Risme had but one neck, tliat 
he might behead them at a blow. I fhai! do 
out of humanity, what that Emperor would 
have done in the cruelty of his temper, and aim 
every ftroke at a coHediive body of olienders. 
At Ae lame time I am very fcnfibie, that nothif^ 
%eads a Paper like private calumny and defe- 
mation j but as my ipeculations are not under 
this necelSty, they are not expofed to this temp- 
feition. 

In Ae next place I muH a|^ly myfelf to my 
party correlpondents, who are continually teazing 
me to take notice of one anoAer’s proceedings. 
How often am I aflced by boA hdes, if it is 
poffible for me to be an unconcerned Spe(9:ator 
of Ae rogueries Aatare committed by Ae Party 
which is oppoSte to him Aat writes the LetteK 
About two days fince I was r^roached wiA an 
old Grecian law, Aat forbids any man to ftand 
as a neuter or a looker-on in Ae Avifions of his 
country. However, as I am very fenfible my 
Paper would lofe its whole efiedt, Aould it run 
into Ae outrages of a Party, I AaE take care *10 
keep dear of every dung whidi looks Aat wgy. 
If I can any way affuage private inflammations; 
or allay public ferments, I Aall apply myfelf to 
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it witib my utnioft endeavours; but will never 
let my heart reproach me, with having done 
any thing towards increafing thofe feuds and 
animofities that extinguidi religion, deface go- 
vernment, and make a nation miferable. 

What I have faid under the three foregoing 
heads, w'ill, I am afraid, very much retrench the 
number of my correl^ndents : I {hall therefore 
acquaint my reader, that if he has ftarted any 
hint which he is not able to purfoe, if he has 
met with any furprizing ftory wliich he does not 
know how to tell, if he has difcovered any epi- 
demical vice which has efcaped my obfervation, 
or has heard of any uncommon virtue which he 
would deiire to pubMi j in fliort, if he has any 
materials that can furnifh out an innocent diver- 
lion, I lhall promife him my beft affiftance in 
the working of them up for a public enter- 
tainment. 

This Paper my reader will find was intended 
for an anfwer to a multitude of correfpondents j 
but I hope he will pardon me if I_iing le out one 
of them in particular, who has made me fo 
very humble a requeft, that I cannot forbear 
complying with it. 

To the Spectator. 

SIRi March 1^^ 1710-11. 

'TAM at prefent lb unfortunate, as to have 

* nothing to do but to mind my own bufinels ; 
' and therefore beg of you that you will be pleafed 

* to put me into fome finall poll under you. I 

' obferve 
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‘ obierve that you have appointed your printer 

* and publither to receive Letters and Advertife- 

* ments for the city of London ; and (hall think 
myfelf very much honoured by you, if you will 

‘ appoint me to take in Letters and Advertifements 
‘ for the city of Wejlminjier and die dutchy of 
‘ hmcajier. Though I cannot promife to fill 
‘ fuch an employment with fufBcient abilities, 

‘ I will endeavour to make up with induihy and 

* fidelity what I want in parts and genius. 

‘ I am. 

Sir, 

Your mod: obedient fervant. 

C Charles Lillie, 


17 Tuefday, March 20. 


T!etrum ants omnia ‘oulium. 

Juv. Sat. 10. 1. 19 1. 

- - A vifage rough. 

Deform’d, unfeatur’d. Day den. 

S INCE our per&ns are not of our own. mak- 
ing, when they are fuch as appear defec- 
tive or uncomely, it is, methinks, an honeft 
and laudable fortitude to dare to be ugly; at 
lead to keep ourfelves from being aj?aihed with 
a confcioufnefr of imperfedtions which we can- 
not help, and in which there is no guilt. I 
would not defend an haggard Beau, for piling 

away 
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away much time at a glafs, and giving ioftneffes 
and languifhing graces to deformity : All I in- 
tend is, that we ought to be contented with 
our countenance and fhape, fo far, as never to 
give our&lves an uneafy reflexion on that fub- 
Jed. It is to the ordinary people, wh^ are 
not accuftomed to make very proper reii^arks 
on any occafion, matter of great jefl:, if a hian 
eaters with a prominent pair of fhoulders into 
an aliembly, or is diftinguiflied by an expanfion 
of mouth, or obliquity of afped. It is happy 
for a man, that has any of thefe odnefles about 
him, if he can be as merry upon himfelf, as 
others are apt to be upon that occafion : when 
he can pofefs himfelf widr fuch a chearfulnefs, 
women and children, who are at firft frighted 
at him, will afterwards be as much j^eafed witli 
Mm. As it is barbarous in others to rally him 
for natural defeds, it is extremely agreeable 
when he can jeft upon himfelf for them. 

Madam Maintmon\ firfl: hufband was an 
Hero in this kind, and has drawn many plea- 
fentriesirom the irregularity of his fhape, which 
he defcribes as very much refembling the letter 
7j. He diverts himfelf likewife by reprefenting 
to his reader the make of an engine and pully, 
with which he ufed to take off his hat. When 
there happens to be any thing ridiculous in a 
id&gc, and the owner of it minks it an aiped 
ef idgnity, he rnufi be of very great quality to 
be exempt from rallery: The beft expedient 
there&ce is to be pleafent upon himfdtf'. Prince 

Hany 
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IBrry and Faljiaff, in Bhahfpear, have carried 
the ridicule upon fat and lean as far as it will 
go. Falflaff is humoroufly called Wodfack^ 
Bed-prejfer, and Hill of Flejh ; Harry, a Starve- 
ling, an Elves-Jkin, a Sheath, a Bow-cafe, and 
a 'Tuck. There is, in feveral incidents of the 
converfation between them, the jeft Ihll kept 
up upon the perfon. Great tendernefs and len- 
fibility in this point is one of the greateft weak- 
nelles of felf-love. For my own part, I am a 
litde unhappy in the mold of my jfece, which is 
not quite fo long as it is broad: Whether this 
might not partly arifo from my opening my 
mouth much feldomer ihan other people, and 
by confequence not fo much lengthening the 
fibres of my vifage, I am not at leifore to de- 
termine. However it be, I have been often put 
out of countenance by the ftiortnefs of my face, 
and was formerly at great pains in concealing 
it by wearing a periwig with an high foretop, 
and letting my beard grow. But now I have 
thoroughly got over this delicacy, and could be 
contented with a much ftiorter, provided it 
might qualify me for a member of the merry 
Qub, which the following Letter g^ves me an 
account of. I have received it fi'om Oxford, 
and as it abounds with the fpirit of mirth and 
good-humour which is natural to that place, 
I fliall fet it down word for word as it came 
to me. 


mji 
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Mo/^ profound Sity 

‘ TJAVING been very well entertained, in 
< in laft of your j|)eculations that I have 

* yet feen, by your Specimen upon Clubs, 

‘ which I therefore hope you will continue, I 

* lhall take the liberty to furnilli you with a 

* brief account of fuch a one as perhaps you 
‘ have not feen in all your travels, unlefs it was 

* your fortune to touch upon fome of the woody 

* parts of the African Continent, in your 
‘ voyage to or from Grand Cairo. There have 

* arofe in this Univerlity (long fince you left 

* us without faying any thing) feveral of thefe 

* inferior Hebdomadal Societies, as the punning 

* Cluhy the ‘witty Cluby and amongft the reft, 

* the handfom Club 5 as a burlefque upon which, 

* a certain merry fpecies, that feem to have 

* come into the world in mafquerade, for fbme 
‘ years laft paft have aflbciated themfelves to- 

* gether, and aifumed the name of the ugly 

* Club: This ill-favoured fraternity confifts of 
' a prefident and twelve fellows; the choice 
‘ of which is not confined by patent to any 

* particular foundation, (as St. fohds men 

* would have the world believe, and have 
‘ therefore - eredted a feparate Society within 
‘ •themfelves) but liberty is left to eledt from 
‘ any fchool in Great-Britainy provided th,e 

* candidates be within the rules of the Club, as 

* fet forth, in a table, intitled. The AB of _ Ee- 
^ formity. A daufe or two of which I fhall 
‘ tranfmit to you. 


‘ I. That 
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* I. That no peribn whatfoever fhali be ad- 

* mitted without a vifible Qj^arity in his afpeft, 

* or peculiar call: of countenance ; of which the 

* prefident and officers for the tinne being are 

* to determine, and the prefident to have the 
‘ calling voice. 

‘ II. That a fingular regard be had, upon 

* examination, to the Gibbofity of the gentle- 
‘ men that offer tliemfelves, as founders kinf- 

* men ; or to the Obliquity of their figure, in 
‘ what fort foever. 

‘ III. That if the quantity of any man’s 

* nofe be eminently mifcalculated, whether as 

* to length or breadth, he fhali have a juft 

* pretence to be eledled. 

*' Laftly^ That if there fliall be two or more 

* competitors for die fame vacancy, cateris pa- 

* ribus, he that has the thickefl fkin to have 

* the preference. 

‘ Every frefh member, upon his firft night, 

* is to entertain the company with a difh of 

* cod-fifh, and a fpeech in praife of Mfcp^ 

* whofe portTEUture they have in full proportion, 

* or rather dilproportion, over the chimney 5 
‘ and their defign is, as foon as their funds are 
‘ fufficient, to purchafe the heads of ’TherJiteSi 

* Dms Scotus, Scarm, Uudibras, and the old 

* gentleman in Oldham, with all the celebrated 

* ill faces of antiquity, as furniture for the 

* Club-1 oom. 

‘ As they have always been profefled admirers 

* of the offier fex, fo they unanimoufly declare 

* that they will give all poflible encouragement 
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' to fuch as will take the benefit of the ftatute, 

‘ though none yet have appeared to do it, 

‘ The worthy Prefident, who is their moft 

* devoted championj has lately Ihewn me two 

* copies of verfes compofed by a gentleman of 

* this fociety; the firft, a congratulatory ode 
‘ inlcribed to Mrs. Touchwood^ upon the lofs of 

* her two fore-teeth j the other, a paneg3nric 
‘ upon Mrs. Andiron\ left: Ihoulder. Mrs. 

* Vizard (he fays) fince the finall-pox, is grown 

* tolerably ugly, and a top toaft in the Club j 

* but I never heard him fb lavifh of his fine 

* things, as upon old Nell Trot^ who conftandy 

* ofSciates at their table j her he even adores 
‘ and extols as tihe very counterpart of modier 

* Sbipm in fhort, Nell (fays he) is cne of the 
‘ extraordinary works of nature j but as for 

* complexion, fhape, and features, fb valued by 
‘ others, they are all mere outfide and fymme- 

* try, which is his averfion. Give me leave to 

* add, that the Prefident is a facetious pleafant 
‘ Gentleman, and never more fb, than when he 

* has got (as he calls them) his dear Mummers 
‘ about him j and he often protefts it does 

‘ him good to meet a fellow with a right ge- ■ 

* nuine grimace in his air, (which is fb agree- 
‘ able in the generality of the French mxioni) 

* and, as an inftance of his fincerity in this 
X particular, he gave me a fight of a lift in 
*'his pocket-book of ail of this clafs, who 

* for thefe five years have fallen under his ob- 

* fervadon, with himfelf at tlie head of them, 

and 
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' and in the rear (as one of a promifing and 
‘ improving aipedt.) 

Sir, 

MarchfilVio. and 

humble fervant, 

R Alexander Carbuncle. 


N° 1 8 Wednefday, March 21. 


—^Egmtis qtioque jam mgravlt, ah aure vokpias 
Omms ad incertes oculos & gaadia vana. 

Hor. Ep. 1, 1. 2. V. 187. 

But now our nobles too are fops and vain, 

Negledl the fenfe, but love the painted fcene. 

Creech. 

I T is my defign in this Paper to deliver down 
to pofterity a feithfiil account of the Ealian. 
Opera, and of the gradual progrels which it has 
made upon the Engltjh ftage ; for there is no 
queftion but our great Grand-children will be 
very curious to know the realbn why their Fore- 
fathers ufed to fit together like an audie^ice of 
foreigners in their own country, and to hear 
whole plays aded before them in a tongue which 
they did not underftand. 

Arfince was the firft Opera that gave us a 
tafie of Ealian mufic. The great fuccefs tlifs 
Opera met with, produced fome attempts of- 
forming pieces upon Ealian plans, which fiaould 
VoL. I. H give 
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give a more natxiral and reafbnable entertainment 
than what can be met with in the elaborate 
trifles of that nation. This alarmed the poet- 
afters and fidlers of the town, who were nfed to 
deal in a more ordinary kind of ware ; and there- 
fore laid down an eftabliftied rule, which is 
received as fuch to this day, ‘ that nothing is 

* capable of being well fet to mufic, that is not 

* nonfenfe.’ 

This maxim was no Iboner received, but we 
immediately fell totranflating the Italian Operas j 
and as there was no great danger of hurting the 
fenfe of thofe extraordinary pieces, our authors 
would often make words of their own which 
were entirely foreign to the meaning of the paf- 
fages they pretended to tranftatc; their chief 
care being to make the numbers of die Englijh 
verfe anfwer to thofe of the Baliany that both 
of them might go to the fame tune. Thus the 
famous fong in Camilla^ 

Barbara ft f iftiendOf Src. 

* Barbarous -woman, yes, I know your meaning,* 

which exprefles the refentments of an angry 
Lover,^ was tranllated into that Eng/ijh lamen- 
tation, 

* Frail are a Lover’s hopes,’ &?r. 

And it was pleaftnt enough to fee the moft 
defined perfons of the Britijh nation dying away 
and knguifhing to notes that were filled with a 
:§)irit of rage and indignation. It happened ahb 
4 very 
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very frequently, where the ienfe was rightly 
tranflated, the neceflary tranlpofition of woids, 
which were drawn out of the phrafe of one tongue 
into that of another, made the mufic appear 
very abfurd in one longue that was very natural 
in the other. I remember an Italian verfe that 
ran thus word for word, 

‘ And turn’d my rage into pity 

which the Englijh for rhyme fake tranflated, 

* And into pity turn’d my rage.’ 

By this means the loft Notes that were adapted 
to Pit^ in the Italian^ fell upon the word ^ge 
in the EngUjlo', and the angry Sounds that were 
turned to Rage in the original, were made to 
exprels Pity in the tranflation. It oftentimes 
happened likewife, that the fineft Notes in the 
Air fell upon the moft infignificant words in 
the Sentence. I have kno'tvn the word aftd pur- 
fued through tihe whole gamut, have been en- 
tertained with many a melodious the, and have 
heard the moft beautiful graces, quavers, and 
divifions bellowed upon then, for, and from-, 
to the eternal honour of our Fnglijh particles. 

The next ftep to our refinement, was the 
introducing of Italian adlors into our Opera j 
who fung their parts in their ov^^n language, at 
the fame time that our countrymen performed 
.theirs in our native tongue. The King or Hero 
of the Play generally Ipoke in Italian, and his 
Slaves anfwered him in Englif : The Lover 
H 2 frequently 
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frequently made his court, and gained the heart 
of his Princefs, in a language 'which flie did not 
imderftand. One ■would have thought it very 
difficult to have carried on dialogues after this 
manner, without an Interpreter between the 
perfons that converfed together; but this was 
the ftate of the Englijh ftage for about three 
years. 

At length tlie audience grew tired of under- 
ftanding half the Opera ; and therefore to eafe 
themfelves entirely of the fatigue of thinking, 
have fb ordered it at prefent, that the whole 
Opera is performed in an unknown tongue. We 
no longer underftand the language of our own 
ftage j infomuch that I have often been afraid^ 
when I have feen our Ralian performers chatter- 
ing in the vehemence of adibn,, that they have 
been calling us names, and abufing us among 
themfelves ; but I hope, fince we do put fuch an 
entire confidence in them, they will not talk 
againft us before our frees, though they may do 
it with the fame frfety as if it were behind our 
backs. In the mean time, I cannot forbear 
thinking how naturally an hiftorian who writes 
two or three hundred years hence, and does not 
know the tafte of his 'vdfe forefathers, will make 
the following reflexion, ‘ In the beginning of 
‘ the eighteenth century the Italian tongue was 
*. fb well underftood in England, daat Operas 
*’were aded on the public ftage in that lan- 
Vguage.' 

One frarce knows how to he ferious in the 
confutation of an abfurdity that ihews itfelf at the 
4 fiiil 
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firft fight. It does not want any great meafure 
of fenie to fee the ridicule of this monftrous 
pradtice ; but what makes it the more aftomlh- 
ing, it is not the tafte of the rabble, but of 
perfons of the greateft Politenefs, which has efta- 
blilhed it. 

If the Italians have a genius for mufic above 
the Englijh, the EngKJh have a genius for other 
performances of a much higher nature, and capa- 
ble of giving the mind a much nobler entertain- 
ment. Would one think it was poffible (at a 
time when anj Author lived that was able to 
write the Phcedra and Hippolitus) for a people to 
be lb ftupidly fond of the Italian Opera, as fcarce 
to give a third day’s hearing to that admirable tra- 
gedy? Mufic is certainly a very agreeable enter- 
tainment : But if it would take the entire poflef- 
fion of our ears, if it would make us incapable of 
hearing fenfe, if it would exclude arts that have 
a much greater tendency to the refinement of 
human nature; I muft confels I would allow 
it no better quarter than Plato has done, who 
banilhes it out of his commonwealth. 

At prelent, our notions of mufic are lb very 
uncertain, that we do not know what it is we 
like ; only, in general, we are tranlported with 
any thing that is not Englijh : So it be of a 
foreign growth, let it be Italian, French, or High- 
Dutch, it is the fame thing. In Ihort, our 
Englijh mufic is quite rooted out, and notliing 
yet i^ted in its Head. 

When a royal palace is burnt to the ground, 
•every man is at liberty to prefent his jJan for 
H 3 a 
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a new one j and though, it be but indifferently 
put together, it may mrnifli feveral hints that 
may be of ufe to a good archited. I fhall take 
the fame liberty in a following paper, of giving 
my opinion upon the Subjed of Mufic ; which 
I fliall lay down only in a problematical man- 
ner, to be confidered by thofe who are mat- 
ters in the art. C 


N® 19 Tliurfday, March 22. 


Dt hsne fecermt, inoph m q^uodqm pufilli 
Ftnxeruni mimi, raro £s? perpatua Imumtis, 

Hor. Sat. 4. 1; I. V. 17. 

Thank heav’n, that made me of an humble mmd 
To adion little, iefs to words inclin’d I 

O BSERVING one perlbn behold another, 
who was an utter ftranger to him, with 
a caft of his eye, which methought, exprefled 
an emotion of heart very different from what 
could be raifed by an objed lb agreeable as the 
Gentleman he looked at, I began to conlider, 
not witliout feme fecret fbrrow, the condition 
of an envious man. 5 ome have fancied that 
Envy has ►a certain magical force in it, and that 
the eyes of the envious have by their feicination 
biafted the enjoyments of the happy. Sir 
Francis Bacon fays, fome have been fo curious 
as to remark the times and feafons when the 
ftroke’of an envious eye is moft effcdually per- 
nicious. 
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nidous, and have obferved that it has been when 
the peribn envied has been in any drcumftance 
of glory and triumph. At fuch a time the 
mind of the prolperous man goes, as it were, 
abroad, among things without him, and is more 
expofed to the malignity. But I (hall not dwell 
upon Speculations fo abftraded as this, or re- 
peat the many excellent things which one might 
coiled out of authors upon this miferable af- 
fedion; but keeping in the road of common 
life, confider the envious man with relation to 
thefe three heads, his Pains, his Reliefs, and 
his Happinels. 

Thp envious man is in pain upon all occa- 
fions which ought to give him pleafure. The 
reiifh of his life is inverted j and the objeds 
which adminifter the higheft fatisfadion to thofe 
who are exempt from this- paffion, give the 
quickeft pangs to perfons who are fubj^ to it. 
All the perfedions of their fellow-creatures are 
odious: Youth, Beauty, Valour, and Wifdom 
are provocations of their difpleafure. What a 
wretched and apoftate ftate is this ! To be of- 
fended with excellence, and to hate a man be- 
caufc we approve him! The condition of the 
envious man is the moft emphatically miferable j 
he is not only incapable of rejoicing in another’s 
merit or fuccefs, hut lives in a world wherein 
all mankind are in a plot againft his quiet, by 
dudying their own happinefs and advantagie. 
JPtll Prajper is an honeft tale-bearer, he makes 
it his bufinefs to join in converiatlon with en- 
vious men. He points to fuch an handibm 
H 4 
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young fellow, and whiners that he is fecretly 
married to a great fortune : When they doubt, 
he adds circumftances to prove itj and never 
fails to aggravate their diftrefe, by alluring them, 
that, to his knowledge, he has an unde will 
leave him feme thoulknds. Will has many 
arts of this kind to torture this fort of temper, 
and delights in it. When he finds them change 
colour, and fay faintly they wilh luch a piece 
of news is true, he has tlie malice to ^’sak 
feme good or other of every man of their ac- 
quaintance. 

The reliefs of the envious man are thofe 
little blemilhes and imperfedions that difcover 
thdnfelves in an illuftrious charader. It is 
matter of great confolation to an envious per- 
fon, when a man of known honour does a 
thing unworthy himfelf: Or when any adion 
which was well executed, upon better infor- 
mation appeared fo altered in its circumfiances, 
that the fame of it is divided among many, in- 
ftead of being attributed to one. This is a 
fecret fatisfadion to thefe malignantsj for the 
perfon whom they before could not but admire, 
they fancy is nearer their own condition as foon 
ss his merit is lhared among others. I remem- 
ber fome years ago there came out an excellent 
poem without die name of the author. The 
httle wits, who were incapable of writing it, 
hfegan to piill in pieces the fuppofed writer. 
'V^en that would not do, they took great pains 
to lupprels the opinion that it was his. That 
again iMbd. The next refuge was to lay it 

was 
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was overlooked by one man, and many pages 
v/holly written by another. An honeft fellow 
who lat among a clufter of them in debate on 
this fubjed;, cried out, ‘ Gentlemen, if you are 
‘ fure none of you yourfelves had an hand in 
* it, you are but where you were, whoever writ 
‘ it.’ But the moll ufual fuccour to the en- 
vious, in cafes of namelefs merit in this kind, 
is to keep the property, if polTible, unfixed, 
and by that means to hinder the reputation of 
it from falling upon any particular perlbn. You 
fee an envious man dear up his countenance, 
if in the relation of any man’s great happinels 
in one point, you mention his uneafinels in 
another. When he hears fuch a one is very 
rich he turns pale, but recovers when you add 
that he has many children. In a word, the only 
fure way to an envious man’s favour, is not to 
deferve it. 

But if we confider the envious man in de- 
light, it is like reading the feat of a giant in a 
romance 5 the magnificence of his houfe con- 
fills in the many limbs of men whom he has 
llain. If any who promifed themldves luccefs 
in any uncommon imdertaking mifcarry in the 
attempt, or he that aimed at what would have 
been ufeful and laudable, meets with contempt 
and derifion, the envious man, under the co- 
lour of hating vain-glory, can finile with an 
inward wantonnels of heart at the ill effeft 
it may have upon an honell ambition for the 
future. 

Having 
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Having thoroughly conMered the nature of 
this pallion, I have made it my ftudy to avoid 
the Envy that may accnie to me from thefe 
my Speculations ; and if I am not miflaken in 
myfeir, I think I have a genius to efcape it. 
Upon hearing in a Coffee-houfe one of my 
Papers commended, I immediately apprehended 
the Envy that would %ing from that applaufe j 
and therefore gave a defcription of my face 
the next day ; being refolved, as I grow in re- 
putation for Wit, to refign my pretenfions to 
Beauty. This, I hope, may give Ibme eafe to 
thefe unhappy Gentlemen, who do me the ho- 
nour to torment themfelves upon the account 
of this my Paper. As their cafe is very de- 
plorable, and deferves compaffion, I- fhall fome- 
times be dull, in pity to mem, and will from 
time to time adminifter cohfolations to them 
by further difcoveries of my perlbn. In the 
mean while, if any one fays the Spectator 
has wit, it may be fome relief to them, to 
think that he does not Ihew it in company. 
And if any one' praifes his morality, they may 
comfort themfelves by confidering that his face 
is none of the longeft. R 


Friday, 
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TT V >/ t 9f 

— — K.UV0J Ep^My i.1 » 

Horn. II. 1. 1 . 225. 
Thou dog in forehead . Pope. 

A mong the other hardy undertakings 
which I have propofed to myfelf, that 
of the corredhon of Impudence is what I have 
very much at heart. This in a particular man- 
ner is ray province as Spectator; for it is 
generally an offence committed by the eyes, and 
that againft fuch as the offenders would perhaps 
never have an opportunity of injuring any other 
way. The following Letter is a complaint of a 
young Lady, who fets forth a trefpafe of this 
kind, with that command of herfelf as befits 
beauty and innocence, and yet with fo much 
fpirit as fufficiendy exprefles her indignation. 
The whole tranfadion is performed with the 
eyes ; and the crime is no lefs than employing 
them in fuch a manner, as to divert the eyes 
of others firom the bcfl ufe they can make of 
them, even looking up to heaven. 

SIR, 

* ^^HERE never was (I bdbve) an accepta- 
* ^ ble man but had fome aukward imitatorSi 

^ Ever fiiice the Spectator appeared, hay © % 

‘ remarked 
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* remarked a kind of men, whom I choofe to 

^ Starers •, that widiout any regard to time, 

* place or modefly, difturb a large company 

* with their impertinent eyes. Spedlators make 

* up a proper aflembly for a puppet-fhow or a 
‘ bear-garden ; but devout fupplicants and atten- 
‘ tive hearers, are die audience on'e ought to 

* exped in churches. I am. Sir, member of a 

* fmall pious congregation near one of the north- 

* gates of this city j much the greater part of us 
‘ indeed are females, and ufed to behave ourfelves 

* in a regular attentive manner, till very lately 
' one whole ifle has been didurbed with one of 
^ thefe monftrous Starers ; he is the head taller 
‘ than any one in the church ; but for the greater 

* advantage of expofing himfelf, ftands upon a 
‘ haflfock, and commands the whole congregation, 

* to die great annoyance of the devouteft part 

* of the atulitory j for what with blufliing, con- 

* fufion, and vexation, we can neither mind the 

* prayers nor fermon. Your animadverfion upon 

* this infolence would be a great favour to. 

Sir, 

Your moft humble fervani^ 

s. a 

I have frequendy feen of this fort of fellows, 
and do not think there can be a greater aggrava- 
tion of an offence, than that it is committed 
where the criminal is protedted by the facrednefe 
bfthe jiace which he violates. Many reflexions 
of this fort might be very juftly made upon this 
kind of behaviour, but a Jiarer is not ufoally a 

perfon 
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perfon to be convinced by the reafon of the 
thing, and a fellow that is capable of fhewing an, 
impudent front before a whole congregation, 
and can bear being a public jlpediacle, is not fo 
ealily rebuked as to amend by admonitions. If 
therefore my corre^ondent does not inform me, 
that within feven days after this date the barbarian 
does not at leaft ftand upon his own legs only, 
without an eminence, my friend PFt/l Profper 
has promifed to take an haflbck oppofite to him, 
and ftare againft him in defence of the Ladies. 
I have given him diredions, according to the 
nioft exad rules of optics, to place himfelf in 
fuch a manner that he Ihall meet his eyes wher- 
ever he throws them : I have hopes that when 
Will confronts him, and all the Ladies, in whofe 
behalf he engages him, caft kind looks and 
wHhes of fticcefs at their champion, he will have 
fome ftiame, and feel a litde of the pain he 
has lb often put others to,, of being out of 
countenance. 

It has indeed been time out of mind generally 
remarked, and as often lamented, that this fa- 
mily of Starers have infefted public aflemblies : 
And I know no other way to obviate fo great an 
evil, except, in the cafe of fixing their eyes upon 
women, fome male friend will take the part of 
fuch as are under the oppreffion of impudence, 
and encounter the eyes of the Starers wherever 
they meet them. While we fuffer our women 
to be thus impudently attacked, they have no 
defence, but in the end to caft yielding glances 
at the Starers : And in this cafe, a man who has 
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no fenfe of iliaine has the fame advantage over 
his miftrefs, as he who has no regard for his 
own life has over his adverlary. While the 
generality of the world are fettered by rules and 
move by proper and juft methods j he who has 
no refped to any of them, carries away the 
■reward due to that propriety of behaviour, 
with no other merit, but that of having neg- 
ledted it. 

I take an impudent fellow to be a fort of out- 
law in good-breeding, and therefore what is 
faid of him no nation or perfon can be concerned 
lor. For this reafon, one may be free upon him. 
I have put myfelf to great pains in confidering 
this prCTailing quahty which we call Impudence, 
and have taken notice that it exerts itfelf in a 
different manner according to the different foils 
wherein fuch fubjedts of thefe dominions, as, are 
mafters of it, were born. Impudence in an 
EngUJhmm is fuUen and infolent j in a Scotch- 
man it is untradtable and rapcious j in an Irijh- 
man abfurd and fawning : As the courfe of the 
world now runs, the impudent Englijhman be- 
haves like a furly Landlord, the Scot like an ill 
received Gueft, and the Irijbman like a Stranger 
who knows he is not welcome. There is feldom 
any thing entertaining either in the impudence 
of a South or North-Britahi i but that of an 
Irifiman is always comic: A true and genuine 
Impudence is ever the eftedt of ignorance, with- 
out die leaft lenfe of it : The beft and moft 
fuccefsful Starers now in this town, are of that 
nation ; they have ufuaily the advantage of the 

ftature 
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ftature mentioned in the above Letter of my cor- 
relpondent, and generally take their {lands in the 
eye of women of fortune : Infomuch that I have 
known one of them, three months after he came 
from plough, with a tolerable good air lead 
out a woman from a play, which one of our 
own breed, after four years at Oxford, and 
two at the ‘Temple, would have been afraid to 
look at. 

I cannot tell how to account for it, but thefe 
people have ufually the preference to our own 
fools, in the opinion of the fillier part of wo- 
mankind. Perhaps it is ftiat an Englip coxcomb 
is f^dom fo obfequious as an Imp one; and 
when, the delign of pleafing is vifible, an ab- 
furdity in the way toward it is eaiily forgiven. 

But thofe who are down right impudent, and 
go on without reflexion that they are fuch, are 
more to be tolerated, than a fet of fellows 
among us who profefs Impudence with an air 
of humour, and think to cany off the moil in- 
excufable of all faults in the world, with no 
other apology than laying in a gay tone, ‘ I put 
‘ an impudent face upon the matter.’ No; no 
man fliall be allowed the advantages of Impu- 
dence, who is confcious that he is fuch : If he 
knows he is impudent, he may as well be other- 
wife; and k fhall be expefted that he blufb, 
when he fees he makes another do it. For 
nothing can atone for the want of Modefly; 
without which Beauty is ungraceful, and Wit 
deteftable. ^ R 


Saturday, 
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-Locus eft et plurihus umiris. 

Hor. Ep. 5. 1 . 1. V. 28. 

There’s room enough, and each may bring his friend, 

Creech. 

I Am Jfbmetlmes very much troubled, when 
I refledt upon the three great profeffions of 
Divinity, Law, and Phyfic j how they are each 
of them over-burdened with pradlitioners, and 
filled with multitudes of ingenious Gentlemen 
that ftarve one another. 

We may divide the Clergy into Generals, 
Field-officers, and Subalterns. Among the firft 
we may reckon Bifhops, Deans, and Arch- 
Deacons. Among the fecond are Do<Stors of 
Divinity, Prebendaries, and aUthat wear Scarves. 
The reft are comprehended under the Subalterns. 
As for the firft clafs, our conftitution preferves 
it from any redundancy of incumbents, not- 
withftanding competitors are numberleft. Upon 
a ftricft calculation, it is found that there has 
been a great exceeding of late years in the fe- 
cond divifion, feveral brevets having been granted 
for the converting of Subalterns into Scarf- 
officers 5 infomuch, that within my memory the 
price of lute-ftring is rrifed above two pence in 
a yard. As for the Subalterns they are not ta 
be numbered. Should our Clergy once enter 
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into the corrupt pradlice of the Laity, by tlie 
iplitting of their freeholds, they would be able 
to carry moft of the eledlions in England. 

The body of the Law is no lefs incumbered 
with iuperfluous members, that are like Virgil'^ 
army, which he tells us was fo crouded, many 
of mem had not room to ufe their weapons. 
This prodigious focieiy of men may be divided 
into the litigious and peaceable. Under the 
firft are comprehended all thofe who are car- 
ried down in coach-fulls to Wejiminjier-Hall, 
every morning in Term-time. Martiah de- 
fcription of tins Ipecies of Latvyers is full of 
humour ; 

Iras & verha hca?it. 

* Men that hire out their words and anger;’ 
that are more or lefs pafHonate according as 
they are paid for it, and allow their client a 
quantity of wrath proportionable to the Fee 
which they receive from him. I muft however 
obferve to die reader, that above three parts of 
thofe whom I reckon among the litigious are 
fuch as are only quarrelfom in their hearts, and 
have no opportunity of ihewing their paffion at 
the Bar. Neverthelefs, as they do not know 
what ftrifes may arife, they appear at the Hall 
every day, that they may fliew themfelves in a 
readinefs to enter the lifts, whenever there ftiall 
be occafion for them. 

The peaceable Lawyers are, in the firft place, 
many of the Benchers of the feveral Inns of 
Comt, who fcem tqbe the Dignitaries of the 
VoL. I. I Law, 
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Law, and are endowed with thofe qualifications 
of mind that accomplifli a man rather for a 
ruler than a pleader. Thefe men live peace- 
ably in their habitations, eating once a day, and 
dancing once a year, for the honour of their re>» 
i|»e(3dve focieties. 

Another numberlefs branch of peaceable 
Lawyers, are thofe young men who being placed 
at the Inns of Court in order to ftudy the Laws 
of their country, frequent the Play-houfe more 
than Wejbmnjier-Halh and are feen in all pub- 
lic aflemblies, except in a Court of Juftice. I 
lhall fay nothing of thofe filent and bufy mul- 
titudes that are employed within doors in the 
drawing up of writings and conveyances 5 nor 
of thofe ^eater numbers that palliate their 
want of bufinefs with a pretence to fiich cham- 
ber-pra£tice. 

If, in the third place, we look into (he pro- 
feffion of Phyfic, we fhall find a mofi: formi- 
dable body of men: The fight of them is 
enough to make a man ferious, for we may lay 
it down as a maxim, that when a nation 
abounds in Phyfidans it grows thin of people. 
Sir William Hemple is very much puzzled to 
find out a rea&n why the Northern Hive, as 
he calls it, does not fend out fuch prodigious 
fwarms, and over-run the w'orld with Goihs 
and Vandah, as it did formerly} but had that 
excellent Author obferved that there w-ere no 
Students in Phyfic among the fubje& of ‘Thor 
and Woderii and that this Science very much 
flourifhes in the North at prefent, he might have 

found 
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found a better folution for this difficulty than 
any of thofe he has made ufe of. This body 
of men in our own country, may be defcribed 
like die Britijh army in Cafar^ time : Some of 
them flay in chariots, and fonie on foot. If 
the infantry do lefs execution than the cha- 
rioteers, it is becaufe they cannot be carried fo 
foon into all quarters of the town, and difpatch 
fo much bufinefs in fo flioit a time. Befides 
this body of regular troops, there are flragglers, 
who without being duly lifted and enrolled, do 
infinite mifehief to thofe who are lb unlucky as 
to faU into their hands. 

There are, befides the above-mentioned, in- 
numerable retainers to Phyfic, who for want of 
other Patients, amufe diemfelves with the 
ftifling of cats in an Air-pump, cutting up dogs 
alive, or impaling of infeds upon the point 
of a needle for micTofcopical obfervations j be- 
fides thofe that are employed in the gadiering 
of weeds, and the chafe of butter-flies: not 
to mention the cocldelhell-merchanls and fpi- 
der-catchers. 

When I confider how each of thefe profef- 
fions are crouded with multitudes that leek their 
livelihood in them, and how many men of me- 
rit there are in each of them, who may be 
rather faid to be of the fcience, than the pro- 
felTion; I very much wonder at the humour 
of parents, who will not rather choofe to place 
their fons in a way of life where an honeft in- 
duftiy cannot but thrive, than in ftations where 
the greateft probity, learning, and good fenfe 

I 2 may 
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rmy mifcarry. How many men are Country- 
curates, that might have made themfelves 
Aldermen of London, by a right improvement 
of a fmaller fum of money than what is ufually 
laid out upon a learned education ? A fober 
frugal perfon, of flender parts and a flow ap- 
prehenfion, might have thrived in trade, though 
he Harves upon phyfic; as a man would be 
well enough pleafed to buy filks of one, whom 
he would not venture to feel his pulfe. Vagel- ^ 
Hus is careful, ftudious, and obliging, but withal 
a little thick-flculled ; he has not a Angle client, 
but might have had abundance of cuftomers. 
The misfortune is, that parents take a liking to 
a particular profeffion, and dierefore defire their 
Ions may be of it : Whereas, in fo great an af- 
fmr of life, they fhould confider the genius and 
abilities of their cHldren, more than their own 
inclinations. 

It is the great advantage of a trading nation, 
that there are very few in it fo dull and heavy, 
who may not be placed in flations of life, 
which may give them an opportunity of making 
their Fortunes. A well-regulated Commerce is 
not, like Law, Phyfic, or Divinity, to be over- 
ftocked with hands i but, on the contrary, 
flourilhes by multitudes, and gives employment 
to all its profeflbrs. Fleets of merchant-men 
are fo many fquadrons of floating ihops, that vend 
our wares and manufaftures in all the markets 
of the world, and find out chapmen under both 
the tropics. C 
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^odcunque ojiendis mihi Jic, incredulus odi, 

Hor. Ars Poet. v. i88. 
——Whatever contradi&s my fenfe 
I hate to fee, and never can beheve. 

Roscommon. 

T he word Spec tator being moft 

underftood as one of the audience at pub- 
lic reprefentations in our Theatres, I feldom 
fail of many Letters i-elating to Plays and Operas. 
But indeed there are fuch monllrous things done 
in both, that if one had not been an eye-witnefe 
of them, one could not believe .that fuch matters 
had really been exhibited. There is very little 
which concerns human life, or is a pidure of 
nature that is regarded by the greater part of 
the company. The underidanding is difmilled 
lirom our entertainments. Our mirth is the 
laughter of fools, and our admiration the wonder 
of idiots ; elfe fuch improbable, monftrous, and 
incoherent dreams could not go off as they do, 
not only witliout the utmoft fcorn and contempt, 
but even with the loudeft applaujfe and approba- 
tion. But the Letters of my correi|)ondents will 
reprefent this aifair in a more lively manner than 
any difcourfe of my own j I ftiall therefore give 
them to my reader with only this preparation, 
I 3 that 
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that they all come from players, and that the 
bufinefs of playing is now fo managed, that you 
are not to be furprifed when I iky one or two 
of them are rational, others fenfitivc and vege- 
tative adlors, and others wholly inanimate. I 
fliall not place thefe as I have named them, 
but as they have precedence in the opinion of 
thek audience. 

Mr. Spectator, 

* OUR having been fo humble as to take 
‘ notice of the epiftles of otlier animals, 
‘ emboldens me who am the wild Boar that 

* was killed by Mrs. T<^s, to reprefent to you, 
‘ that I think 1 was hardly ufed in not having 

* the part of the Lion in Hydafpes given to me. 
‘ It would have been but a natural ftep for me 

* to have perlbnated that noble creature, after 

* having behaved myfelf to fttisfadion in the 
‘ part above-mentioned : But that of a Lion is too 
‘ great a charadter for one that never trod the 

* ftage before but upon two legs. As for the 
‘ little reliftance which I made, I hope it may 

* be excufed, when it is conhdered that the dart 
‘ v/as thrown at me by fo fair an hand. I mull 
‘ confefs I had but juft put on my brutality j 
‘ and Camillas charms were fuch, that behold- 
‘ ingherered mien, hearing her charming voice, 

* and aftoniftied with her graceful motion, I 
‘ could not keep up to my aflumed fiercenels, 

* but died like a man. 

lam, Sir, 

Your moft humble fervant, 

Tlmnas Prone, 
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Mr. Spectator,, 

c /“y^HIS is to let you underftand, that the 

* Play-houfe is a reprelentation of the world 

* in nothing lb nauch as in this particular, that 

* no one rifes in it according to his merit. I 

* have aded feveral parts of Houlhold-ftuff with 
‘ great applaufe for many years : I am one of 
^ the men in the hangings in the Emperor of the 
‘ Moon ; I have twice performed the third chair 
‘ in an EngUfi Opera j and have rehearfed the 
‘ Pump in the Fortme-Bknters. I am now 

* grown old, and hope you will recommend me 
^ fo effedually, as mat I may lay fomething 

* before I go olF the ftage : In which you will 

* do a great ad of charity to 

Your moll humble fervant, 

William Serene. 


Mr. Spectator, 

T T Nderftanding that Mr. Serene writ 
^ to you, and defired to be raifed from 
dumb and IHll parts; I delire, if you give 
him motion or fpeech, that you would advance 
me in my way, and let me keep on in what 
I humbly prefume I am a mafter, to wit, in 
reprefenting human and frill life together. 
I have feveral times aded one of the finell: 
Flower-pots in the lame Opera wherein Mr. 
Serene is a Chair j therefore upon his promotion, 
tequeft that I may fucceed nim in the Hang- 
ings, with my hand in the orange-trees. 


Your humble fervant, 

I 4 Ralph Simple, 
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S J R, Drmy-Lam^ March 24, 1 7 1 0- 1 1 . 
‘ T Saw your friend the Templar this evening 
' •*“ in the pit, and thought he looked very 

* little pleafed with the reprefentation of die mad 
' fcene of the Pilgrim. I wifli, Sir, you would 
‘ do us the favour to animadvert frequently upon 
‘ the falfe tafte the town is in, widi relation to 
‘ Plays as well as Operas. It certainly requires 

* a degree of imderftanding to play juftly ; but 

* fuch is our condition, that we are to Impend 
‘ our reafon to perform our parts. As to fcenes 
‘ of madnefs, you know, Sir, there are noble 
‘ inftances of this kind in Sbakefpear ; but then 
‘ it is the difrurbance of a noble mind, from 

* generous and humane refentments : It is like 
‘ that grief which we have for the deceafe of our 
‘ friends : It is no diminution, but a recommen- 
‘ dation of human nature, tliat in foch incidents 
‘ paiiion gets the better of reafon ; and all we can 
‘ think to comfort ourfelves, is impotent agaioft 
‘ half what we feel. I will not mention that we 
‘ had an ideot in the fcene, and all the fenfe it is 
‘ reprefented to have is that of Luft. Asformyfelf 
‘ who have long taken pains in perfonating the 
‘ paffions, I have to-night atfred only an appetite. 

* The part I played is Thirft, but it is reprefented 
‘ as written ratlier by a Dray-man than a Poet. 
‘ I come in with a tub about me, that tub 
‘ hung with quart-pots, with a frill gallon at my 
' mouth. I am afhamed to tell you that I pleafed 

* very much, and this was introduced as a mad- 
‘ nefs j but fore it was not human madnefs, for 

* a 
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* a mule or an aft may have been as dry as ever 

* I was in my life. I am, Sir, 

Your moft obedient and humble fervant. 

Mr. Spectator, From the Savoyln the Strmi. 

* T F you can read it with dry eyes, I ^ve you 
‘ this trouble to acquaint you, that I am the 
‘ unfortunate King Latinus, and believe I am 
^ the firft Prince that dated from this palace 
‘ fince yobn of Gaunt. Such is the uncertainty 
‘ of all human greatnefs, diat I who lately never 
‘ moved without a guard, am now prefled as a 
‘ common foldier, and am to fail with the 
‘ firft fair wind againft my brother Lewis of 

* France. It is a very hard thing to put off a 

* charafter which one has appeared in with 
‘ applaufe: This I experienced fince the lofs 
‘ of my diadem; for upon quarrelling with 

* another recruit, I fpoke my indignation out 
‘ of my part in recitativo : 

Mofi: audacious Have, 

Dar’fl: thou an angry monarch’s fury brave ? 

* The words were no fooner out of my mouth, 
‘ when a fcqeant knocked me down, and afkedi 
‘ me if I had a mind to mutiny, in talking things 
« no body undeidlood. You fee, Sir, my un- 

< happy circumftances ; and if by your media- 
« tion you can procure a fubfidy for a Prince 

< (who never fidled to make all that beheld him 

* merry at his appearance) you will merit the 

* thanks of Your friend. 

The King of Latium, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

For the Good of the Public. 

* Within two doors of the Mafquerade lives 

* an eminent Italian chirurgeon, arrived from 
‘ the Carnival at Venice, of great experience in 
‘ private cures. Accommodations are provided, 

* and perfons admitted in their mafquing habits. 

* He has cured fince his coming thither, in 
‘ lefs than a fortnight, four Scaramouches, a 
*■' Mountebank Doctor, two I’urkiJIi Baffas, three 

* Nuns, and a Morris-dancer. 

Venienti occurriie Morho. 

* JV. Any perfon may agree by the great, 

* and be kq>t in rejair by me year. The Do<Sor 

* draws Teedi without pulling off your Malk. 


N° 23 TuelHay, March 27. 


Sjpcit at}‘0X Volfcens, me teU confpicit ufquam 
AtMmm, nee quo fe ardens immittere poffit. 

Virg. ^n. 9. V. 420. 

Fierce Vdfeens foams with rage, and gazing round 
Defcry’d not him, who ^ve the fatal wound ; 

Nor knew to fix revenge.—— Dr yden. 

T here is nothing that more betrays a 
bale ungenerous l|)irit, than the giving 
of fecret ftabs to a man’s reputation. Lampoons 
and Satires, that are written with wit and Ipirit, 

are 
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are Kke poifoned darts, which not only inflid 
a wound, but make it incurable. For this 
reafon I am very much troubled when I fee 
the talents of Humour and Ridicule in the pof- 
feflion of an ill-natur’d man. There cannot be 
a greater gratification to a barbarous and inhu- 
man Wit, than to ftir up forrow in the heart 
of a private perlbn, to raile uneafinefs among 
near relations, and to cxpofe whole families to 
derifion, at the fame time that he remains un- 
feen and undifcovered. If, befides the accom- 
plilhments of being witty and ill-natured, a 
man is vicious into the bargain, he is one of 
die moft mifihievous creatures that can enter 
into a civil fociety. His Satire will then chiefly 
fall upon thofe who ought to be the moft ex- 
empt from it. Virtue, Merit, and every thing 
that is praife-worthy, will be made the fubjedb 
of Ridicule and Bu£fix>nry. It is impoflible to 
enumerate the evils which arife from thefe ar- 
rows that fly in the dark, and I know no odier 
excufe that is or can be made for them, than 
that the wounds they give are only imaginary, 
and produce nothing more than a fecret ftiame 
or forrow in the mind of the fu&ring perfcai. 
It muft indeed be confeffed, that a Lampoon 
or Satire do not carry in them robbery or mur- 
der ; but at the lame time how many are there 
tliat would not rather lofe a confiderable firm 
of money, or even life itfclf, than be fet up as 
a mark of infamy and derifion ? and in this cafe 
a man Ihould confider, that an injury is not to 
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be meaiured by the notions of him that gives, 
but of him that receives it. 

Thpfe ‘who can put the heft countenance 
upon the outrages of this nature which are of- 
fered them, are not without their fecret anguifh. 
I have often obferved a paflage in Socrates’s 
behaviour at his death, in a light wherein none 
of the critics have confidered it. That excellent 
man, entertaining his friends, a little before he 
drank tlae bowl of poilbn, with a difcourfe on 
the Immortality of the Soul, at his entering upon 
it, lays, that he does not believe any the moft 
comic genius can cenfure him for talking upon 
foch a Sutged: at fuch a time. This paflage, I 
tinnk, evidently glances upon Arijiophanesy who 
writ a comedy on purpofe to ridicule the dif- 
CQurfes of that divine Philolbpher. It has been 
obferved by many writers, that Socrates was fo 
little moved at this piece of bulfoonry, that he 
was feveral times prefent at its being adted upon 
the flage, and never exprefled the leaft refent- 
ment of it. But with fubmiffion, I think the 
remark I have here made thews us, that this 
unworthy treatment made an impreflion upon 
his mind, though he had been too wife to 
dilcover it. 

When “Julius Cafar was lampooned by Ca- 
tullus, he invited him to a fupper, and treated 
him with llich a generous civility, that he made 
the poet Ws friend ever after. Cardinal Maza- 
rim gave the fame kind treatment to the learned 
^mllet, who had refledled upon, his eminence 
in a famous hatin poem. The Cardinal lent 
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for him, and after fome kind expoftulations 
upon what he had written, affured him of his 
efteem, and difmilied him wdth a promife of 
the next good Abbey that fhould fall, which he 
accordingly conferred upon him in a few months 
after. This had fo goo.d an effed upon the 
author, that he dedicated the fecond edition of 
his book to tlie Cardinal, after having expunged 
the paflages which had given him offence. 

Sextus ^intus was not of fo generous and 
forgiving a temper. Upon his being made 
Pope, tlie ftatue of Pajqiiin was one night 
drefled in a very dirty fnirt, with an excufe 
written under it, that he was forced to wear 
foul linen, becaufe his laundrefs was made a 
princefs. This was a reflexion upon the Pope’s 
lifter, who, before the promotion of her bro- 
ther, was in thofe mean circumftances that 
Pafquin reprefented her. As dais pafquinade 
made a great noife in Rome, the Pope ofered a 
confiderable &m of monqr to any perfon that 
ftiould difcover the Author of it. The Author 
relying upon his Holinels’s generofity, as alfo 
on fome private overtures which he had re- 
ceived ftrom him, made the difcovery himiHf; 
upon which the Pope gave him the reward he 
had promifed, but at the lame time, to difable 
the Satirift for the ftiture, ordered his tongue to 
be cut out, and both his hands to be chopf«d 
off. Aretine is too trite an inftance. Every one 
knows that all the Kings in Europe were his tri- 
butaries. Nay, there is a letter of his extent, in 

wliich 
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which he makes his boafls that he had laid die 
Sophy of Perjia under contribution. 

Though in the various examples which I 
have here drawn together, thefe feveral great 
men behaved themfelves veiy differently towards 
the Wits of the age who had reproached them j 
they all of them plainly fhewed that they were 
very fcnfibie of their reproaches, and confe- 
quently that they received them as very great 
injuries. For my own part, I would never truft 
a man that I thought was capable of giving 
thefe fecret wounds j and cannot but think that 
he would hurt the perfon,, whofe reputation he 
thus afiaults, ‘in his body or in his fortune, 
<x>uld he do it with the feme fecurity. There 
is indeed Ibmething very barbarous and inhuman 
in the ordinary fcribblers of Lampoons- An 
innocent young Lady fhall be expofed, for an 
unhappy feature. A Father of a family turned 
to ridicule, for feme domeftic calamity. A 
Wife be made uneafy all her life, for a mifin- 
terpreted word or adlion. Nay, a good, a 
temperate, and a juft man, fhall be put out 
of countenance by the reprefentation of thofe 
qualities that fhould do him honour. So per- 
nicious a thing is Wit, when it is not tempered 
with virtue and humanity. 

I liave indeed heard of heedlefs inconfiderate 
Writers, that without any malice have fecri- 
ficed the reputation of their friends and ac- 
quaintance, to a certain levity of temper, and a 
filly ambition of diftinguifhing themfelves by a 
fpirit of Rallery and Satire ; As if it were not 

infiniteh'- 
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infinitely more honourable to be a good-natured 
Man, than a Wit. Where there is this little 
petulant humour in an Author, he is often very 
mifchievous without defigning to be fo. For 
which reafon I always lay it down as a rule, 
that an indifcreet man is ipore hurtful than an 
ill-natured one j for as the latter wnil only at- 
tack his enemies, and thofe he wiftfes ill toj 
the other injures indifferently both friends and 
foes. I cannot forbear, on this occafion, tran- 
Icribing a Fable out of Sir Roger VE^runge^ 
which accidentally lies before me. * A com- 
‘ pany of waggifh boys were watching of Frogs 
‘ at the fide of a pond, and ftill as any of them 

* put up their heads, they would be pelting 

* them down again with ftones. Children 

* (fays one of the Frogs) you never confider 
‘ that though this may be play to you, it is 
^ death to us.’ 

As this week is in a manner fet apart and. 
dedicated to ferious thoughts, I fhall indulge 
myfehf in fuch Speculations as may not be 
altogether unfuitable to the Seafbn j and in the 
mean time, as the fettling in ourfelves a cha- 
ritable jframe of mind is a work very proper fca* 
the time, I have in this Paper endeavoured to 
expofe that particular breach of charity which 
has been generally overlooked by Divines, 
becaufe they are but few who can be guilty 
of it. C 


Wednefday, 
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N° 24 Wednefday, March 28. 

Acciirrit qiiidam tiotus mibi nomine tanthm ; 

Jrrepaque mam, quid agts dulajftme rerum ? 

Hor. Sat. 9. 1.. i. v. 3, 

Comes up a fop (I knew him but by fame) 

And feiz’d my hand, and call’d me by niy name— • 
—My dear ' — — how doft ? 

T here are in diis town a great number 
of infignificant people, who are by no 
means fit for the better fort of converfation, and 
yet have an impertinent ambition of appearing 
with thofe to whom they are not welcome. If 
you walk in the Park, one of them will cer- 
tainly join with you, though you are in company 
with Ladies j if you drink a bottle, they will find 
your haunts. What makes fuch fellows the 
more burdenfom, is, that they neither offend nor 
pleafe fo far as to be taken notice of for eitlier. 
It is, I prefume, for this reafbn, that my corre- 
Ipondenls are willing by my means to be rid of 
them. The two following Letters are writ by 
perfons who fiiffer by fuch impertinence. A 
worthy old bachelor, who fets in for his dofe of 
claret every night at fuch an hour, is teazed by 
a fwarm of them ; who becaufe they are fiire of 
room ^d good fjre, have taken it in their heads 
to keep a fort of club in his, company j though 

the 
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^he fober Gentleman himfelf is an utter enemy 
to fuch meetings. 

Mr. Spectator, 

* averfion I for fome years have had to 

* -*• Clubs in general, gave me a perfed reliih 
‘ for your Ipeculation on that fubjedj but I 
' have lince been extremely mortified, by the 
‘ malicious world’s ranking me amongft the 

* fupporters of fiich impertinent Affbmblies. I 

* beg teave to ftate my cafe fairly j and that done, 
‘ I ihall exped redrefe from your judicious pen. 

* I am, Sir, a Bachelor of feme franding, and 

* a traveller j my bufinefr, to confult my own 

* humour, which I gratify without controlling 

* other people’s ; I have a room and a whole bed 

* to myfelf i and I have a Dog, a Fiddle, and a 

* Gun i they pleafe me, and injure no creature 
‘ alive. My chief meal is a fopper, which I 

* always make at a Tavern. I am conftant to 

* an hour, and not ill-humoured} for which 
‘ reafons, though I invite no body, I have no 

* fconer flipped, than I have a crowd about me 
‘ of that fort of good company that know not 

* whither elfe to go. It is true every man pays 

* his fhare } yet as they are intruders, I have an 
‘ undoubted right to be the only fpeaker, or at 
‘ leaft the loudeft } which I maintain, and that 

* to the great emolument of my audience. I 
‘ fometimes teU them their own in pretty free 

* language} and fometimes divert them with 

* merry tales, according as I am in humour. 
‘ I am one of thofe who live in taverns to a 

y-OL, I. K ‘ great 
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* great age, by a fort of regular intemperance j 

* I never go to bed drunk, but always flufoered ; 

* I wear away very gently, am apt to be peevifb, 
‘ but never angry. Mr. Spectator, if you 
‘ have kept various company, you know there 
‘ is in every tavern in town fome old humourift 
‘ or other, who is mailer of the houfe as much 
‘ as he that keeps it. The drawers are all in 

* awe of him j and aU the cullomers, who fre- 
‘ quent his company, yield him a fort of comi- 
‘ cal obedience. I do not know but I may be 
‘ fuch a follow as this myfelf. But I appeal to 
‘ you, whether this is to be called a Club, 

* becaufe fo many impertinents will break in upon 

* me, and come without appointment? Clmcb 

* of Bamet has a nighdy meeting, and Ihows to 

* every one that wiU come in and pay j but then 

* he is the only ador. Why mould people 
‘ raifcall things ? If his is allowed to be a confort, 
‘ why may not mine be a ledure? However, 
‘ Sir, I fobmit it to you, and am. 

Sir, 

Your moll obedient, &c. 

^ho. Kitnbm, 

Good Sh\ 

' 'SJ O U and I were prefled againll each other 
< * lall winter in a crowd, in which uneafy 

* pofture we luffered together for almoft half an 
‘ hour.' I thank you for all your civilities ever 

* fince, in being 0 / my acquaintance wherever you 

* meet me. But die other day you pulled off your 

hat 
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' hat to me in the Pjjrk when I was walking with 

* my miftrefs. She did not like your air, and 
‘ laid Ihe wondered what ftrange fellows I was 
‘ acquainted v/ith. Dear Sir, confider it is as 
‘ much as ray Life is worth, if Ihe fliould think 
‘ we were intimate j therefore I earneftly intreat 
‘ you for the future to take no manner of no- 

* tice of, 

Sir, 

Your obliged humble fervant, 

Wi7l. Fajbim. 

A like impertinence is allb very troublefome 
to the fuperior and more intelligent part of the 
Mr fex. It is, it feems, a great inconvemence, 
that thofe of the meaneft capacities will pretend 
to make vifits, thou^ indeed they are qualified 
rather to add to the furniture of the houfe (by 
filling an empty chair) than to the converfetion 
diey come into when they vifit A friend of 
mine hopes for redrefs in this cafe, by die pub- 
lication of her Letter in my Paper j which Ihe 
thinks thofe Ihe would be rid of will take to 
themfelves. It feems to be written with an eye 
to one of thofe pert giddy unthinking girls, who 
upon the reccanraendation only of an agreeable 
perfon, and a feihionable air, take themfelves to 
be upon a level widi women of the greateft merit. 

MADAM, 

* T Take this way to acquaint you with what 

* common rules and forms would never per- 
‘ rait me to tell you otherwifej to wit, that 

K a * you 
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* you and I, though equals, in quality and for- 

* tune, are by no means fuitable companions. 

* You are, it is true, very pretty, can dance, 

‘ and make a very good figure in a public af- 
‘ fembly ; but alas. Madam, you muft go no 
‘ further j diftance and filence^are your beft re- 

commendations ; therefore let me beg of you 

* never to make me any more vifits. You come 

* in a literal fenfe to fee one, for you have 

* nothing to fay. I do not fey this, that I would 

* by any means lofe your acquaintance ; but I 
‘ would keep it up witii the ftriiteft forms of 
‘ good-breeding. Let us pay vifits, but never 

* fee one anofiier ; If you will be fo good as to 

* deny yourfelf always to me, I fhaU return the 
‘ obligation by giving the feme orders to my 

* fervants. When accident makes us meet at a 

* third place, we may mutually lament the mis- 
‘ fortune of never findmg one another at home, 
‘ go in the feme party to a benefit-play, and 

* fmile at each other, and put down glafles as 
‘ we pafs in our coaches. Thus we may enjoy 
‘ as much of each other’s friendftup as we are 

* capable : For there are ibme people who are 
‘ to be knovm only by fight, with which fort 
‘ of friendihip I hope you will always honour. 

Madam, 

Your moft obedient humble fervant, 

Mary 'Tuefday. 

P. S, ‘I fiibfcribe myfelf by the name of the 
' day I keep, that my fupernumerary friends may 
‘ know who I «un. 

AP VE R- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

‘ To prevent all miftakes, that may happen 

* among Gentlemen of the other end of the 
‘ town, who come but once a week to- St. 
‘ yamei% Coffee-houfe, either by mifcalling 

* the fervants, or requiring fuch tilings from 
‘ them as are not properly within their re^ec- 

* tive provinces j this is to give notice, that 

* Kidney^ keeper of the Book-debts of the out- 

* lying cuftomers, and Obferver of thole who 

* go off without paying, having refigned thi«: 

* employment, is fucceeded by ’John Sswion^ 

* to whofe place of Enterer of Mellages and 

* firft Cofiee-grinder William Bird is promoted} 

* and Samuel Burdock comes as Shoe-cleaner in 

* the room of the faid Bird. R 


N'’25 ThurlHay, March 29. 


• .^J Egrefdtque medendo. 

Virg. -ffin. 12. V. 46, 

And fickens by the very means of health. 

t 

T he following Letter will explain itfell^ 
and needs no apology. 

SIR, 

* T Am one of that fickly tribe who are 
* commonly known by the name of Valetu^ 
* dinariam ; and do confefs to you, diat I frrft 

K 3 ‘ con- 
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* contfa£te(l this ill habit of body, or rather of 

* mind, by the lludy of Phyfic. I no fooner 

* began to perufe books of this nature, but I 
‘ found my Pulfc was irregular } and fcarce 
‘ ever read the account of any difeale that I did 
‘ not fancy mylHf afBidted with. Dodlor 
‘ Sydenham's learned TreatHe of Fevers threw 

* me into a lingring Hedtic, which hung upon 

* me all the while I was reading that excel- 
‘ lent piece. I then applied myfelf to the ftudy 
‘ of feveral authors, who have written upon 

* Phthifical diftempers, and by that means fell 
‘ into a Confumption ; till at length, growing 
‘ very fat, I was in a manner fhamed out of 

* that imagination. Ncrt long after this I found 

* in myfeltf all the lymptoms of the Gout, 
‘ exc^tpain ; but was cured of it by a Treatife 

* upon the Gravel, written by a very ingenious 

* author, who {as it is ufual for Pnyfidans to 
■* convert one diftemper into another) eafed me 
‘ of the Gout by giving me the Stone. I at 
‘ length ftudied myfelf into a complication of 
‘ Diftempers i but, accidentally taking into my 

* hand that ingenious difcourfe written by Sanc- 

* tortus, I was refolved to direft myfelf by a 
‘ fcheme of rules, which I had colleded from 
‘ his obfervations. The learned world are very 
‘ well acquainted with that Gentleman’s in- 

* vention -, who, for the better carrying on of 
‘ his experiments, contrived a certain mathe- 

* mgfirfll Chair, which was fo artificially hung 

* upon fprings, that it would weigh any thing 

* as well as a pair of fcales. By this means 
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* he difcovered how many ounces of his food 
‘ pafled by perlpiration, what quantity of it was 
' turned into nouridiment, and how much 
‘ went away by the other channels and diftri- 
‘ butions of nature. 

‘ Having provided myfelf with this Chair, 
' I ufed to ftudy, eat, drink, and fleep in it j 
‘ infomuch that I may be laid, for thefe three 
‘ laft years, to have hved in a pair of fcales. 
‘ I compute myfelf, when I am in full health, 

* to be precifely two hundred weight, falling 

* Ihort of it about a pound after a day’s iaft, 
‘ and exceeding it as much after a very fiill 

* meal j fo that it is my continual employment 

* to trim the balance between thefe two vola- 

* tile pounds in my conftitution. In my ordi- 

* nary meals I fetch myfelf up to two hundred 
‘ weight and half a pound : and if after hav- 

* ing dined I find m 5 delf fall Ihort of it, I drink 

* juft lb much linall beer, or eat fuch a quan- 
‘ tity of bread as is liifficient to make me 

* weight. In my greateft exceftes I do not 
‘ trani^efe more than the other half pound ; 

‘ which, for my health’s feke, I do die firft 

* Monday in every month. As loon as I find 
‘ myfelf duly poifed after dinner, I walk till I 

* have perlpired five ounces and four fcrupies ; 

* and when I dilcover, by my Chair, that I 
‘ am lb far reduced, I fail to my books, and 

* ftudy away three ounces more. As for the 
‘ remaining parte of the pound, I keep no 
‘ account of them. I do not dine and fup by 
‘ the clock, but by my Chair j for when tliat 

K* 4 ‘ informs 
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' informs me my pound or food is exhaufted, 

‘ I conclude myfelf to be hungry, and lay in 
‘ another with all diligence. In my days of 

* abftinence I lofe a pound and an half, and on 
‘ folemn fafts am two pound lighter than on 

* other days in the year. 

‘ I allow myfelf, one night with another, a 

* quarter of a pound of fleep within a few 
‘ grains more or lefe } and if upon my rifing 
‘ I find that I have not confunied my whole 
‘ quantity, I take out the reft in my Chair. 

‘ Upon an exadl calculation of what I expended 
‘ and received the laft year, which I always 

* regifter' in a book, I find the medium to be 
‘ two hundred weight, lb that I cannot difcover 

* that I am impaired one ounce in my health 

* during a whole twelve-month. And yet. Sir, 

* notwkhftanding this my great care to baHaft 

* myfelf equally every day, and to keep my 

* body in its proper poife, lb it is that I find 

* myfelf in a lick and languilliing condition. 

* My Complexion is grown very fallow, my 

* Pulfe low, and my Body hydropical. Let 

* me therefore beg you. Sir, to confider me as 
‘ your patient, and to give me more certain 

* rules to walk by than thofe I have already ob- 

* ferved, and you will very much oblige 

Your humble fervant. 

This liCtter puts me in mind of an Italian 
Epitaph written on the Monument of a F" aletu^ 
dmariam Siam ben, ma per Jlar MegUo fio quu 
WTiich it is impoliible to tranflate. The fear 

of 
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of Death often proves mortal, and fets people 
on methods to fave their lives, which infallibly 
deftroy them. This is a reflexion made by 
fome hiftorians, upon obferving tliat there are 
many more thoulands killed in a flight than in 
a batde: and may be applied to thofe multi- 
tudes of imaginary fick perfons that break their 
conftitutions by Phyfic, and throw themfelves 
into the arms of death, by endeavouring to 
efcape it. This method is not only dangerous 
but below the pradlice of a reafonable creature. 
To confult the prefervation of life, as die only 
end of it, to make , our health our bufinels, to 
engage in no adion diat is not part of a Regi- 
men, or courfe of Phyfic ; are purpofes fo abjed, 
fo mean, fo unworthy human nature, that a 
generous Soul would rather die tlian fubmit to 
them. Befides, that a continual anxiety for life 
vitiates all the reliflies of it, and cafb a gloom 
over the whole face of nature j as it isimpof- 
fible we fhould take delight in any thing that 
we are every moment afraid of lofing. 

I do not mean, by what I have here feid, 
that I think any one to blame for takbg due 
care of their health. On the contrary, as 
chearfulnefs of mind, and capacity for hunnefe, 
are in a great meafure the effeds of a well- 
tempered Conflitution, a man cannot be at too 
much pains to cultivate and preferve it. But 
this care, which we are prompted to, not only 
by common fenfe, but by duty and inftind, 
fhould never engage us in groundlefs Fears, me- 
lancholy Apprehenfions, and imaginary Diftem- 

pers. 
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pars, which are natural to every man who is 
more anxious to live than how to live. In 
fliort, the prefervation of life fhouW be only a 
fecondary concern, and the diredion of it our 
principal. If we have this firame of mind, we 
fhall take the heft meaiK to preferve Life, with- 
out being over-folicitous about the event j and 
fhall arrive at that point of felicity which Martial 
has mentioned as the perfedion of happinefs, of 
neither fearing nor wifhing for Death. 

In anfwer to the Gentleman, who tempers 
Iiis Health by Ounces and by Scruples, and, 
inftead of complying With thofe natural iblici- 
tations of hunger and thirft^ drowfinefs or love 
of exercilie, governs himfelf by the prelcriptions 
of his Chair, I fhall tell him a fhort Fable. 
yupiter., fays the mythologift, to reward the 
piety of a certain countryman, promifed to give 
him whatever he would afk : The countryman 
delired that he might have the management of 
the weather in his own eftate: He obtained 
his requeft, and immediately diftributed Rain, 
Snow, and Sunihine among his feveral fields, 
as he thought the nature of the foil required. 
At the end of the year, when he expected to 
fee a more than ordinary crop, his harveft fell 
infinitely fhort of that of his neighbours: Upon 
which (feys the Fable) he defired Jupiter to 
take the weather again into his own hands, or 
that otherwiie he fhould utterly ruin himfelf. C 


Friday, 
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Pallida mors aqao fuljat pede -pauper am tabernas 
Regmique turres. 0 beaie fesctt, 

Vitif fumma brevts /pent nos 'vetat mcboare longam. 
Jam te premet noxy fabulaqae maneSy 

Et domus exiks Phioma 

Hot. Od, 4. 1. 1. v, 13. 

With equal foot, rich friend, impartial fate 
Knocks at the cottage and the palace gate : 

Life’s fpan forbids thee to extend thy cares. 

And ftretch thy hopes beyond thy years : 

Night foon will feize, and you muft quickly go 
To flory’d ghofls, and Pluto's houfe below. 

Creech. 

W HEN I am in a ferious humour, I very 
often walk by myfelf in Wejlminfi&r- 
abbey j where the gloominefe of the place, and 
the ufe to which it is applied, with the folemnity 
of the building, and the condition of the people 
who lie in it, are apt to fill die mind With a. 
kind of melancholy, or rather thoughtfulnefs, 
that is not difegreeable. I yefterday jalfod a 
whole afternoon in the Churdi-yard, the Cloifters, 
and the Church, amuling myfelf with theTomb- 
jftones and Infcriptions that I met with in thofe 
feveral regions of the dead. Moft of them re- 
corded nothing elfe of die buried perfon, but that 
he was bom upon one day and dial upon another : 
The whole Hiftory of his life being compre- 
hended 
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hended in thofe two drcumftances, that are com- 
mon to all mankind. I could not but look upon 
thefe regifters of exiftence, whether of brafs or 
marble, as a kind of latire upon the departed 
perlbns; who had left no other memorial of 
them, but that they were born and that they 
died. They put me in mind of feveral perions 
mentioned in the batdes of heroic poems, who 
have founding names given them, for no other 
reafon but that they may be killed, and are 
celebrated for nothing but being knocked on the 
head. 

TXoiMov TS ti ©spciXop^ov rs, Hom; 

Glaamimt Medontaque, Therfihchumquel Virg, 

Claims, and Medon, and 'therfihchm. 

The life of thefe men is finely delcribed in Holy 
Writ by the path of an arrow, which is imme- 
diately clofed up and loft. 

Upon my going into the church, I entertained 
myfelf with the digging of a Grave} and faw 
in every Jhovel-fuU of it that was thrown up, 
the fragment of a bone or ikuU intermixt with a 
kind of frefh mouldering earth that feme time 
or other had a place in the compofition of an 
human body. ^Upon this I began to confider 
with myfelf what innumerable multitudes of 
people lay confufed together under the pavement 
of that ancient Cathedral ; how Men and Women, 
Friends and Enemies, Priefls and Soldiers, Monks 
and Prebendaries, were crambled amongft one 
another, and blended together in the feme com- 
mon 
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mon mafs; how beauty, ftrength, and youth, 
with old-age, weaknels, and deformity, lay 
undiftinguilhed^ in the fame promifcuous heap 
of matter. 

After having thus furveyed this great maga- 
zine of mortality, as it were in the lump ; I ex- 
amined it more particularly by the accounts which 
I found on feveral of the monuments which 
are raifed in evfery quarter of that ancient fabric. 
Some of them were covered with ftich ex- 
travagant epitaphs, that if it were poffible for the 
dead perfon to be acquainted with them, he 
would blufh at the praifes which his friends have 
beftowed upon him. There are others fo ex- 
ceffively modeft, that tliey deliver, the charader 
of the perfon departed in Greek ox Hebrew^ and 
by that means are not underftood once in a 
twelve-month. In the poetical quarter, I found 
there were Poets who had no Monuments, and 
Monuments which had no Poets. I obferved 
indeed that the prefent war had filled the church 
with many of thefe uninhabited Monuments, 
which had been eredled to the memory of per- 
fottS whofe bodies were perhaps buried in the 
plains of Blenheim^ or in thebofom of the Ocean. 

I could not but be very much delighted vdth 
feveral modem epitaphs, which are written with 
great elegance of exprellion and juftnefe of 
, mought, and therejfore do honour to the living 
as well as to the dead. As a foreigner is very 
apt to conceive an idea of die ignorance or polite- 
nefs of a nation from the turn of their public 
monuments and inferiptions, they foould be 

fubmitted 
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fubmitted to the penifal of men of learning and 
genius before they are put in executiOT. Sir 
Ckudejley Shovel’s Monument has very often 
^ven me great offence: Inftead of die brave 
rough Englijh Admiral, which was the dif- 
tinguifHng chara^er of that plan gallant man, 
he is reprefented on his Tomb by the figure of a 
Beau, dreffed in a long periwig, and repofing 
himfelf upon velvet cufhions under a canopy 
of ftate. The infcription is anfwerable to the 
monument ; for inftead of celebrating the many 
remarkable adtions he had performed in the fer- 
vice of his country, it acquaints us only widi the 
manner of his death, in which it was impoffible 
for him to reap any honour. The Dutch' whom 
we are apt to defpife for want of genius, ftiew 
an infinitely greater tafte of antiquity and polite- 
neft'in their buildings and works of this nature, 
than what we meet with in thofe of our own 
country. The Monuments of their Admirals, 
Whkh have been eredted at the public expence, 
reprefent them like themfelves; and are adorned 
with roftral crowns and naval ornaments, with 
beautiful feftoons of fea-weed, ftiells, and coral. 

But to return to our fubjedi. I have left the 
ftpofitory of our Englijh Kings for the contem- 
plation of another day, when I fhall find my 
mind difpofed for fo ferious an amufement. I 
know that entertainments of this nature are apt 
to raife dark and difmal thoughts in timorous 
minds, and^glcximy imaginations 5 but for my 
own part, ihough I am always ferious, I do not 
know what it is to be melancholy ; and can there- 
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fore take a view of Nature in her deep and i^emn 
fcenes, with the fame pleafure as in her mofl 
gay and delightful ones. By this means I can 
improve myfelf with thofe objeds, which others 
conlider with terror. When I look upon the 
tombs of the Great, every emotion of envy dies 
in me j when I read the epitaphs of the Beautiful, 
every inordinate delire goes outj when I meet 
with the grief of Parents upon a tomb-ftone, 
my heart melts with comp^on; when I fee 
the tomb of the Parents thcmfelves, I confider 
the vanity of griewng for thofe whom we muft 
quickly follow : When I, fee Kings lying by thofe 
who depofed them, when I confider rival Wits 
placed fide by fide, or the holy Men that divided 
the world with their contefts and difputes, I 
refled; with fbrrow and aftonHhment on the little 
competitions, fadions, and debates of mankind. 
When I read the fcveral dates of the tombs, i 
of feme that died yefterday, and feme fix hun- 
dred years ago, I confider that great Day when 
we fhall all of us be contemporaries, and make 
our appearance together. C 


Saturday, 
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27 Saturday, March 31. 


Ut nox longa quibus mentitur arnica, diefyue 
Jjmga vidciur opus debentihus, ut piger amm 
Puplhs, quos dura premit cufiodia matrum 
Btc mihi tarda fluunt tngrataque tempora, qua fpm 
Conjiliumque morantur agendi gnavtter td, quod 
Mque paupertbus prodeft, kcupletibus aque, 

Mqui negledlum pueris fembufque nocehit, 

Hor. Ep. i.l. i.v. 20. 

Imitated. 

Long as to him, who works for debt, the day ; 
Long as the night to her, whofe lore’s away •, 
Long as the year’s dull circle feems to run. 

When the brilk minor pants for twenty-one : 

So flow th’unprofitable moments roll. 

That lock up all the functions of my Ibul j 
That keep me from myfelf, and ftill delay 
Life’s inftant bufinefs to a future day : 

That talk, which as we follow, or defpife. 

The eldeft is a fool, the youngeft wife : 

Which done, the pooreft can no wants endure ; 
And which not done, the ncheft muft be poor. 

Pope. 

T here is fcarce a thinking man in the 
world, who is involved in the bufinels of 
it, but lives under a fecret impatience of the 
hurry and fatigue he fuffers, and has formed a 
refoiution to fix himfelf, one time or other, in 
fuch a Rate as is fmtable to the end of his Being. 
4 You 
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You hear men every day in converfaticai profefs 
that all the honour, power and riches, v^^hkh 
they propofe to themfelves, cannot give fatiA- 
faflion enough to reward them for half the 
anxiety they undergo in tlie purfuit, or pofief- 
fion of them. While men are in this temper, 
(v/hich happens very frequently) how inconhf- 
tent are they with themfelves? They are wearied 
with the toil they bear, but cannot find in their 
hearts to relinquifli it 5 retirement is what they 
want, but they cannot betake themfelves to it : 
While tihey pant after fliade and covQt, th^ 
ftill affedt to appear in the moft glittering fcenes 
of life : but fiire this is but juft as reafcnable 
as if a man fhould call for more lights, when 
Ik! has a mind to go to deep. 

Since then it is certain that our own hearts 
deceive us in the love of die world, and that 
we cannot command ourfelves enough to refign 
it, though we every day wilh ourfelves difen- 
gaged from its allurements ; let us not ftand upon 
a formal taking of leave, but wean ourfelves fircan 
them, while we are in the midft: of them. 

It is cerfcdnly the general intention of the 
greater i^urt of mankind to accomplHh this work, 
and live according to their own approbation, as 
loon as they poffibly can : But fmee the dura- 
tion of life is fo uncertain, and that has been a 
common topic of di&ourfe ever fince there was 
fuch a thing as life itfelf, how is it poffible that 
we Ihould defer a moment the beginning to live 
according to the rules of reaibn ? 

Voi,. I. L The 
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The man of bufinefs has ever feme one point 
to cany, and then he tells himfelf he will bid 
adieu to all die vanity of ambition : The man 
of pleafure reiblves to take his leave at leaft, 
and part civilly ivith his miftrefs j but the ambi- 
tious man is entangled every moment in a frefh 
purfuit, and the Lover fees new charms in the 
objeft he fancied he could abandon. It is there- 
fore a fantaftical way of thinking, when we 
promife ourfelves an alteration in our condud 
from change of place, and difference of circum- 
ftances ; the fame paffions vtill attend us where- 
ever we are until they are conquered ; and we 
can never live to our fatkfadion in the deepeft 
retirement, unlefe we are capable of living fo 
in fome meafure arrudft the noife and bufinefs 
of the world. 

I have ever thought men ivere better known, 
by what could be obferved of them from a 
perufal of their private Letters, than any other 
way. My friend the Clergyman, the other day, 
upon ferious difeourfe with him concerning the 
danger of Procraflination, gave me the follow^- 
ing Letters from perfons with whom he lives 
in great friendfliip and intimacy, according to 
the good breeding and good fenfe of his cha- 
rader. The firll is from a man of bufinefs, 
who is his convert : The fecond from one of 
whom he conceives good hopes: The third 
from one who is in no ftate at all, but carried 
one w'ay and another by flarts. 
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SIR, 

* T Know not with what words to exprefs to 

* you the fenfe I have of the high obligation 
‘ you have laid upon me, in the penance you 
‘ enjoined me of doing fome good or odier to 
‘ a perfon of v/orth every day I live. The 
‘ ftation I am in furnilhes me with daily op- 
‘ poitunities of this kind : And the noble prin- 
' ciple with which you have inlpired me, of be- 

* ncvolence to all I have to deal with, quickens 
‘ my application in every thing I undertake. 
‘ Wlien I relieve merit from dilcountenance* 
‘ when I afllft a friendlels perfon, when I pro- 
‘ duce concealed worth, I am difpleaied with 

* myfelf, for having defigned to leave the 
‘ world in order to be virtuous. I am forty 
‘ you decline the occafions which the condition 

* I am in might afford me of enlarging your 

* fortunes; but know I contribute more to 
‘ your fatisfadtion, when I acknowledge I am 
‘ tile better man, from die influence and au- 

* thorily you have over. Sir, 

Your mofl: obliged and 

mofl: humble fervant, 

R. 0. 


SIR, 

* T Am intirely convinced of the troth of what 
‘ ^ you were pleafed to lay to me, when I was 
‘ laft with you alone. You told me then of 
' the Ally way I w'as in ; but you told me fo. 

La * as 
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* as I faw you loved me, otherwife I could not 
‘ obey your commands in letting you know 
‘ my thoughts fo fincerely as I do at prefent. 

‘ I ibiow “ the creature for whom I refign fo 
“ much of my charaSer,” is all that you iaid 
‘ of her i but then the Trifler has fomething in 
‘ her fo undeiigning, and harmlefe, that her 

* guilt in one kind difappears by the comparifon 
‘ of her innocence in another. Will you, vir- 
‘ tuous men, allow no alteration of offences? 

‘ Muft dear Chloe be called by the hard name 
‘ you pious people give to common women ? I 
‘ keep the folemn promile I made you in writing 
‘ to you the ftate of my mind, after your kind 
< admonition ; and will endeavour to get the 

* better of this fondnefs, which makes me fb 

* much her humble fervant, diat I am aimoft 
« afhamed to fubferibe myletf yours, 

T.D. 

SIR, 

^^HERE is -no ftate of life fo anxious as 
•*' that of a man who does not live accord- 
ing to the didlates of his own reafon. It 
will feem odd to you, when I aifure you that 
my love of retirement firft of all brought me 
to court; but this will be no riddle, when 
I acqurint you that I placed myfelf here with 
a defign of getting fo much money as might 
enable me to purchafe a handfom retreat in 
the countiy. At prefent my circumftances 
enable me, and my duty prompts me, to pals 
away the remaining part of my life in fuch a 
3 ‘ retirement 
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' retirement as I at firft: propofed to myfelf; 
‘ but to my great misfortune I have entirely loft 
‘ the relifo of it, and foould now return to the 

* country witli greater reluctance than I at firft 
‘ came to court. I am fo unhappy, as to know 
‘ that what I am fond of arc trifles, and that 
‘ what I negieCt is of the grcateft importance : 

* In ihort, I find a conteft in my own mind 

* between reafon and faftiion. I remember you 

* once told me, that J might live in the world 
‘ and out of it, at the fame time. Let me beg 

* of you to explain this paradox more at large to 

* me, that I n^y conform my life, if poffible, both 

* to my duty and my inclination. I am 

Your moft humble fervant, 

R. B. 


N° 28 Monday, April 2. 


Ne^ue femper or cum 

Tendit Apollo. Hor. Od. to. 1. 2. v. 19. 

Nor does Apollo always bend his bow. 

I Shall here prefent my reader with a Letter 
from a Projedor, concerning a new Office 
which he thinks may very much contribute to 
the embellifhment of the city, and to the driving 
barbarity out of our ftreets. I confider it as a 
fotire upon Prqiedors in general, and a lively pic- 
ture of the whole art of modern criticifin. 

L 3 SIR, 


H9 
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S I R, 

‘ I^Eferving that you have thoughts of creating 
‘ certain officers under you, for the infpec- 
‘ tion of fcveral petty enormities which you 
‘ yourfelf cannot attend to; and finding daily 
‘ abfurdides hung out upon the fign-pofts of this 
^ city, t o the great fcandal of foreignep , as well 
‘ as thofe of our own country, who are curious 
‘ fpedtators of the fame : I do humbly propofe 
' that you would be pleafed to make me your 
‘ Superintendent of ail fuch figures and devices 
‘ as are or £hall be made ufe of on this occafion ; 

* with full powers to rectify or expunge what- 
‘ ever I ffiall find irregular or defedtive. For 
‘ want of fuch an Officer, there is nothing like 

* found literature and good fenfe to be met with 

* in thofe objed:s, that are every w’here thrufiing 

* themlelves out to the eye, and endeavouring 
‘ to become vifible. - Our fireets are filled with 

* blue Boars, black Swans, and red Lions j not 
‘ to mention flying Pigs and Hogs in armour, 
‘ with many other creatures more extraordinary 
‘ than any in the deferts of Afric. Strange ! 
‘ that one who has all the birds and beafts in 
‘ nature to choofe out of, flioald Iwe at the fign 
‘ of an Em Ratimis / 

‘ My firft talk therefore ffiould be, like that 

* of Hercules^ to clear the city from monflrers. 
‘ In die fecond place I would forbid, that crea- 

* tures of jarring and incongruous natures Ihould 
‘ be joined togedier in the lame fign ; fuch as 
f the Bell and the Neat’s-tongue,, the Dog and 

‘ the 


3 
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* the Gridiron. The Fox and Goofc may be 
' fuppofed to have met, but what has the Fox and 

* the Seven fi:ars to do together ? And when did 

* the Lamb and Dolphin ever meet, except upon 
‘ a lign-poft ? As for the Cat and Fiddle, there 
‘ is a conceit in it ; and therefore I do not intend 
' that any tiling I have here faid Ihouid affect it. 

‘ I mull however obferve to you upon this fiib- 
‘ jccl, that it is ufual for a young tradelman, at 
‘ his firft fetting up, to add to his own fign 

* that of the mafter v/hom he fervedj as the 

* hufband, after marriage, gives a place to his 

* miftreft’s arms in his own coat. This I take 

* to have given rife to many of tliofe abfurdities 
‘ which are committed over our heads ; and, as 
^ I am informed, firft occalioned the three Nuns 

* and a Hare, which vve fee fo frequently joined 

* togetlier. I would therefore eilabiifti certain 

* rules, for the determining how far one tradef- 
‘ man may give the fign of anotlier, and in what 
‘ cafes he may be allowed to quarter it with his 
‘ own. 

‘ In the lliird place, I would enjoin every 

* (hop to make ufe of a fign which beara feme 

* affinity to the wares in which it deals. “VlTiat 

* can be more inconfiftent, than to fee a bawd 
‘ at the (ign of die Angel, or a tailor at the Lion ? 
‘ a cook fliould not live at the Boot, nor a Ihoe- 
‘ maker at die rofted Pigj and yet for want of 
‘ this regulation, I have ieen a Goat fet up before 

* die door of a perfumer, and the French Kang’s 
head at a fword-cuder’s. 

Xj ^ An 
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* An ingenious foreigner obferves, that feveral 
' of thofe gentlemen who value &emfelves upon 
' their families, and overlook fiach as are bred to 
‘ trade, bear the tools of their forefethers in their 
' coats of arms. I will not examine how true 
this is in fad: But thou^ it may not be 

* neceflary for pofterity thus to fet up the fign 
‘ of their forefathers, I think it highly proper for 
‘ thofe who adually profefs the trade, to fliew 
‘ fome fuch marks of it before their doors. 

‘ When the name gives an occafion for an 
‘ ingenious Sign-poft, I would likewife advife the 
‘ owner to talce that opportunity of letting the 
‘ world know who he is. It would have been 
‘ jridiculous for the ingenious Mrs. Salmon to 
‘ have lived at the fign of the Trout ; for which 
‘ reafon the has ereded before her houfe the 

* figure ofthefilh that is her name-fake. Mr*B^// 

* has hkewife difldnguifhed himfelf by a device 
‘ of the fame nature : And here. Sir, I muft beg 

* leave to obferve to you, that this particul^ 

* figure of a bell has given occafion to feveral 

* pieces of wit in this kind. A man of your 

* reading mufl know, that Abel Drugger gained 

* great applaufe by it in the time of Ben ^ohnfon. 

* Our apocryphal heathen God is alfb reprefented 

* by this figure j which, in conjundion with the 
‘ dragon, makes a very handfome pidure in 

* feveral of our fireets. As for the Bell-favage, 

* which is the fign of a favage man ftanding by 
‘ a beJl, I was formerly v^ much , puzded 
' upon die conceit of it, till I . accidentaliy fell 

* into the reading of an old romance tranllated 

‘ out 
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‘ out of the French j which gives an account of 

* a very beautiful woman who was found in, a 
‘ wildernefs, and is called in the French, la belle 
‘ Sauvage’, and is every where tranflated by our 
‘ countryman the Beil-favage. This piece of 
‘ philofophy will, I hope, convince you tliat I have 
‘ made Sign-pofts my ftudy, and confequently 
‘ qualified myfelf for the employment which I 
‘ folicit at your hands. But before I conclude 

* my Letter, I muft communicate to you another 

* remark which I have made upon the fobjedl 
‘ with which I am now entertaining you, namely, 
‘ that I can give a ihrewd guefs at the humour 

* of the inhabitant by the fign tliat hangs before 
‘ his door. A furly chc4eric fellow generally 

* rmkes choice of a Beacj as men of milder 
‘ difpofition-s frequently live at the Lamb. Seeing 
‘ a Punch-bowl painted upon a fign near Charlng- 
‘ Crofs, and very curioufly garniflied, with a 

* couple of angels hovering over it and Iqueezing 

* a limon into it, I had the cutiofity to alk after 
' the mafter of the houfe, and found, upon in- 

* quiry, as I had guefled by the little agrhnens 
‘ upon his Sign, that he was a French~man. I 
‘ know, Sir, it is not requjfite for me to enlarge 
‘ upon thefc hints to a Gentleman of your great 
‘ abilities ; fo humWy recommending myfelf to 
‘ your favour and patronage, 

I remain, &c. 

I IhaU add to the foregoing Letter, anodier 
which came to me by the fame penny-poft. 

From 
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From my own apartment near Charing-Crofs, 
Honoured Sir, 

* "LTAVING heard that this nation is a great 

* encourager of ingenuity, I have brought 

* widi me a Rope-dancer that was caught in one 
‘ of the woods belonging to the Great Mogul, 

* He is by birth a Monkey ; but Iwings upon a 

* rope, takes a pipe of tobacco, and drinks a glafs 
‘ of ale, like any reafonable creature. He gives 
‘ great fatisfadtion to the Quality ; and if they 
‘ will make a fubfcription for him, I will fend 

* for a brother of his out of Holland that is a 
< very good tumblers and alfb for another of 

* the lame femiiy whom I defign for my Merry- 
‘ Andrew, as being an excellent mimic, and the 
' greateft droll in me country where he now is. 
‘ I hope to have this entertainment in a readinefs 

* for me next winter ; and doubt not but it will 
‘ pleafe more than the Opera or Puppet-fhow. 

* I will not lay that a Monkey is a better man 

* than fome of the Opera-heroes j but certainly 
‘ he is a better reprefentative of a man, than the 

* moft artificial compofilion of wood and wire. 

* If you will be pleafed to give me a good word 
in your Paper, you lhall be every night a .lpec- 

* tator at my Ihow for nothii)g. 

Q lam, &c. 


TuelHay, 
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Sermo lingua concinms utraque 

Sudvior : ut Chio not a Ji commifia Paler ri cjl. 

Hot. Sat. lo. I. i. v- 23, 

Both tongues united fweeter founds produce. 

Like Cb$an mix’d with the Falerman juice. 

T here is nothing that has more ftartled 
our En^lijh Audience, than the Italian 
Recitative at its firft entrance upon the Stage. 
People were wonderfully furprifed to hear Ge- 
jfierals finging the word of command, and La- 
dies delivering meliages in mufic. Our coun- 
trymen could not forbear laughing when they 
heard a Lover chanting out a Billet-doux, and 
even the fuperfcription of a Letter fet to a tune. 
The famous Wunder in an old Play of ‘ Enter 
* a King and two Fidlers folus’, was now no 
longer an abfurdity j when it w’as impoffible for 
a Hero in a defert, or a Princels in her clofet, 
to Ipeak any thing unaccompanied with mufical 
inftruments. 

But however this Italian method of adHng in 
Recitativo might appear at firft hearing, I can- 
not but think it much more juft than that which 
prevailed in our Englifi Opera before this inn> 
vation : The tranfition from an Air to recitative 
mufic being more natural, than the pafiing 
from a fong to plain and ordinary ipeaking, 

which 
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i^Hch was the common method in Purcelh 
Operas. 

The only fault I find in our prefent pradice 
is die making ufe of the Italian Recitative with 
Englijh words. 

To go to the bottom of this matter, I muft 
obferve, that the Tone, or (as the French call 
it) the Accent of every nation in their ordinary 
fpeech is altogether di&rent from that of every 
other people 3 as we may fee even in the Welfi 
and Scotch, who border fb near upon us. By 
the Tone or Accent, I do not mean the pro- 
nunciation of each particular word, but the 
found of the whole fcntence. Thus It is very 
common for an Englijh Gentleman, when he 
hears a. French Tragedy, to complmn that the 
aftors all of them :^ak in a Tone 5 and there- 
fore he very wifely prefers his own countiy-men, 
not confidering that a foreigner complains of the 
feme Tone in an Englijh ador. 

For this reaibn, the recitative mufic, in every 
language, fhould be as different as the Tone or 
Accent of each language; for otherwife, what 
may properly exprefs a paffion in one language, 
will not do it in another. Every one who has 
been long in Italy knows very well, th^ the 
cadences in the Recitativo bear a remote affi- 
nity to the Tone of their voices in ordinary 
convcrfetion, or, to fpeak more properly, are 
only the Accents of their language made more 
mufical and tuneful. 

Thus die notes of interrogation, or admira- 
tion, in the Itdian mufic (if one may fo cap 

them) 
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them) which referable their Accents in difcourfe 
on liich occafions are not unlike tiie ordinary 
Tonra of an Engiijh voice when we are angry ; 
infomuch that I have often feen our audiences 
extremely miftaken -as to what has been doing 
upon the Stage, and expedting to fee the Hero 
knock down his meifenger, when he has been 
afking him a queftionj or fancying that he 
quarrels with his firiepd when he only bids him 
good-morrow. 

For this realbn the Italian artifts cannot agree 
with our Engiijh muficians, in admiring F»r- 
ceW% comTOfitions, and thinking liis tunes fe> 
wonderftiuy adapted to his words } becaufe both 
nations do not always exprefe the fame paffions 
by the fame founds. 

I am therefore humbly of opinion, that am 
Engiijh conipofer fliould not follow the Italian 
Recitative too fervilely, but make ufe of many 
gende deviations ftom it, in compliance with 
his own native language. He may copy out of 
it all the lulling foftjiefe and dying jails {as 
Shakejpear calls mem,) but ihould ftill rem«n- 
ber tliat he ought to accommodate himfelf to 
an Engiijh audience j and by hurnrauring the 
Tone of our voices in ordinary converfedon, 
have the fame regard to the Accent of his own 
language, as thofe ^rfons had to theirs whom 
he profefles to imitate. It is obferved that 
feveral of the finging birds of our own country 
learn to fweetein their vdccs, and mellow the 
harfhnefs of their natural notes, by pradifing 
under thofe that come from warmer climates. 

In 
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In tlie fame manner I would allow the Italian 
Opei-a ^to lend our Englijh mufic as much as 
may grace and foften it, but never intireiy to 
annihilate and deftroy it. Let the infufion be 
as ftrong as you pleafe, but ftill let the fubjed:- 
matter of it be Englifs, 

A compofer Ihould fit his mufic to the genius 
of the people, and confider that the delicacy of 
Hearing, and tafte of Harmony, has been 
formed upon thofe founds which every country 
abounds with: In fhort, that mufic is of a 
relative nature, and what is harmony to one 
ear, may be difibnance to another. 

The fame obfervations which I have made 
upon the recitative part of mufic, may be applied 
to all our fongs and aifs in general. 

Signior Baptijl Lully aded like a man of 
fenfe in this particular. He found the French 
mufic extremely defedive and very often bar* 
barous: However, knowing the genius of the 
people, the humour of their language, and the 
prejudiced ears he had to deal with, he did not 
pretend to extirpate the French mufic and plant 
the Italian in its ftead; but only to cultivate 
and civilize it with innumerable graces and mo- 
dulations wliich he borrowed from the Italian. 
By this means the French mufic is now perfed 
in its kind ; and when you fay it is not fb good 
as the Italian, you only mean that it does not 
pleafe you fo well j for there is icarce a French- 
man who would not wonder to hear you give 
the Italian fuch a preference. The mufic of 
the French is indeed very properly adapted to 

their 
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their pronunciation and accent, as their whole 
Opera wonderfully favours the genius of fuch 
a gay airy people. The Chorus in which that 
Opera abounds giveS the Parterre frequent op- 
portunities of joining in concert with the ftage. 
This inclination of the audience to fing along 
with the adors, lb prevails with them, that I 
have fometimes known the Performer on the 
ftage do no more in a celebrated fong, than the 
Clerk of a ParHh-church, Who lerves only to 
raife the PMm, and is afterwards drowned in 
die mufic of the congregation. Every ador 
that comes on the flage is a Beau. The Queens 
and Heroines are fo painted, that they appear 
as ruddy and cherry-cheeked as anilk-maids. 
The Ihepherds are all embroidered, and acquit 
themfelves in a ball better than our Englifl 
dancing-mafters. I have feen a couple of 
rivers appear in red dockings; and A/fhcus, 
inftead of having his head covered with fedgc 
and bull-rulhes, making love in a fair full- 
bottomed periwig, and a plume of feathers ; 
but with a voice fo full of fhakes and quavers, 
that I fhould have thought the murmurs of 
a country brook the much more agreeable 
mufic. 

I remember the laft Opera I law in tliat 
merry nation, was the Rape of Proferpine, where 
Pluto, to make the more tempting figure, puts 
himfelf in a French equipage, and brings j^Jea- 
laphus along v/ith him as ms Valet de Cbambre. 
This is what we call folly and impertinence ; but 
what the preach look upon as gay and polite. 


I 
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I fliall add no more to what I have here oiFered, 
than that Mufic, Architefture, and Painting, as 
well as Poetry and Oratory, are to deduce their 
laws and rules from the gerieral fenfe and tafte of 
mankind, and not fran the principles of thofe 
arts themfelvCs j or in odier words, die tafte is not 
to conform to the art, but the art to the tafte, 
Mufic is not defigned to pleafe only chromatic 
ears, but all that are capable of diftinguifliing 
harfli from dilagreeabie notes. A man of an 
ordinary ear is a judge whether a paffion is ex- 
prefled in proper founds, and whether die melody 
of thofe founds be more or left pleafing. C 


30 Wednefdaj, April 4. 


Mimemus uti cenfet, Jim mm Jocif^ 

Nil eft jucundum’, vivas in amore joeifque. 

Hor.Ep. 6. 1 . i.v. 65. 

If nothing, as Udiimemus ftrives to prove. 

Can e’er be pleafant without wanton love. 

Then live in wanton love, thy fports purfue. 

C R E E c n, 

O N E common calamity makes men ex* 
tremely afiedl each other, though rilcy 
differ in every other particular. The pafiion of 
Love is the moft general concern among men j 
and ! am glad to hear by my laft advices from 
Osjbrdi that there are a fet of Sixers in that Uni- 
verfity, who have erected thenaBves into a fo- 

ciety 
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ciety in honour of that tender paiBon. Thelc 
Gentlemen are of that fort of inamorato’s, who are 
not £o very much loft to common fcnfe, but that 
they underftand the folly they are guilty of; and 
for that reafon feparate tliemfelves from all other 
company, becaufe they will enjoy the pleafure 
of teilking incoherently, without being ridiculous 
to any but each other. When a man comes into 
the Club, he is not obliged to make any intro- 
dudtion to his difoourfe, but at once, as he is 
feating himfelf in his chair, ipeaks in the thread 
of his own thoughts, ‘ She gave me a very 

* obliging glance, ftie never looked fo well in 

* her life as this evening or the like reflexion, 
without regard to any other member of the fo- 
ciety: For in this aflfembly they do not meet 
to talk to each other, but every man claims the 
foil liberty of talking to himfelf. Inftcad of 
fnuflf-boxes and canes, which are ufual helps to 
difeourfe with other young fellows, thefc have 
each fome piece of ribbon, a broken fan, or an 
old girdle, which they play with while they talk 
of the fair perfon remembered by each refpedtive 
token. According to the reprefentation of the 
matter from my Letters, the company appear 
like fo many players rehearfing behind the fcenes; 
one is figbing and lamenting iusdeftinyin be- 
fceching terms, another declaring he will break 
his chain, and another in dumb-fliow ftriving 
to exprefs his paffion by his gefture. It is very 
ordinary in the aflembly for one of a fudden to 
rife and make a difeourfe concerning his paflion 
in general, and defcribe the temper of his mind 

VoL. I. M in 
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in fucli a manner, as that the whole company 
IhaU join in the defcription, and fed the force of 
it In this cafe, if any man has declared the 
violence of his flame in more pathetic terms, he 
is made Prefident for that night, out of refpedt to 
his fuperior paflion. 

We had fome years ago in this town a fet of 
people who met and dreffed like Jfovers, and 
were diftinguiihed by the name of the E'inge-glove 
Chd)‘, but they were perfons of fuch moderate 
intelleds, even before they were impaired by 
their paflion, that their irregularities could not 
furnilh fofHcient variety of folly to afford daily 
new impertinencies ; by which means that in- 
ftitution dropped. Thefe fellows could exprefe 
their paflion in nothing but their drefe ; but the 
Osmium are phaniaftical now they are Lovers, in 
proportion, to their learning and underflanding 
before they became fuch. The thoughts of the 
ancient Poets on this agreeable phrenzy, are 
tranflated in honour of feme modern beauty; 
and Cbkris is won to-day by the fame compliment 
that was made to Lejbia a thoufond years ago. 
But as far as I can le^n, the patron of the Club 
is the renowned Don ^ixote. The adventures 
of that gentle Knight are frequently mentioned, 
in the fociety, under the colour of laughing at 
the paflion and themfelves : But at the feme 
time, though they are fenfible of the extrava- 
gances of that unhappy warrior, they do not 
obferve? that to turn all the reading of the beft 
and vrafeft writings into Rhapfodies of Love, is a 
phren 2 y no lefe Averting than that of the afore- 
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iaid accompliflied Spaniard. A Gentleman wlio, 
I hope, will continue his correfpondence, is lately 
admitted into the jfraternity, and fent me the 
following Letter. 

SIR, 

* CINCE I find you take notice of Clubs, I 

* beg leave to give you an account of one in 

* Oxford, which you have no where mentioned, 

‘ and perhaps never heard of. We diftinguifh 
‘ ourfelves by the tide of the Amorous Club, are 
‘ all votaries of Cupd, and admirers of the feir 
‘ fex. The reafon that we are fo little known 

* in (he world, is the fecrecy which we are 
‘ obliged to live under in the Univerfity. Our 
‘ conftitution runs cormter to that of the place 

* wherein we live: For in Love there are no 
‘ Dodlors, and we all profefe fo high paflion, 

* that we admit of no Graduates in it Our Pre- 

* fidentfhip is beftowed according to the dignity 

* of p^on ; our number is unlimited j and our 

* ftatutes are like thofe of the Druids, recorded 

* in our own breafts only, and explained by the 

* majority of the company. A miftrefs, and a 
‘ poem in her piaife, will introduce any candi- 

* date: Without the latter no one can be ad- 

* mitted j for he that is not in love enough to 
‘ rhyme, is unqualified for our Ibcieiy. To 

* Ipeak difre^ediully of any woman is expulfion 

* from our gende fociety. As we are at prefent 

* all of us gown-men, inftead of duelling when 
‘ we are rivals, we drink together the health of 

* our miftreft^ The manner of doing this fome- 

M 2 ‘ times 
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* times indeed creates debates ; on inch occa- 
‘ lions we have recourfe to the rules of love 

* among the ancients. 

Navia fex aalbis^ feptem JuJiina hibatwr. 

Mart. Epjg. 7*. 1. 1. 

Six cups to N^ia, to Juftim feven. 

‘ This method of a glafs to every letter of her 
‘ name, occalioned the other night a dilpute of 

* fome warmth. A young ftudent, who is in 
' love with Mrs. Elizabeth Dmpky was lb un- 
' reafonable as to begin her health under the 

* name of Elizabetha ; which fo exalperated the 
‘ Club, that by common confent we retrenched 

* it to 'Bettj;. We look upon a man as no com- 

* pany, that does not ligh five times in a quarter 

* of an hour ; and look upon a member as very 

< ahfurd, that is lb much himfelf as to make a 
‘ diredt anlwer to a quelHon. In fine, the whole 

< aflembly is made up of abfent men, that is, 
‘ of fuch perfons as have loft iheir locality, and 
« whole minds and bodies never keep company 
‘ with one another. As I am an unfortunate 
•< member of this diftraded focxely, you cannot 

* exped a very regular account of it j for which 

< reafon I hope you will pardon me that I fo 
‘ abruptly fubfcribe myfelf. Sir, 

Your moft obedient humble fervant. 

T.S. 

* I forgot to tell you that AJbina, who has 
fix vctfaries in this Club,' is one of your readers. 

Thurfday, 


4 
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N® 31 ThurfHaj, April 5. 


SU mibt fas audua loqui — 

Virg. ^n. 6. v. 266. 

What I have heard, permit me to relate. 

L ast night, upon my going into a Coffee- 
houfe not-far from the ffay-market theatre, 
I diverted myfelf for above half an hour with 
over-hearing the difcourfe of one, who, by the 
fliabbinefs of his drefs, the extravagance of his 
conceptions, and the hurry of his fpeech, I dif- 
covered to be of that Ipecies who are generally 
diftinguiflied by the tide of Projedors. This 
Gentleman, for I found he was treated as fuch 
by his audience, was entertaining a whole table 
of lifteners with the projed of an 0pm, which 
he told us had not coll him above two or three 
mornings in the contrivance, and w^hich he was 
ready to put in execution, provided he might 
find his account in it. He laid, that he had 
obferved the great trouble and inconvenience 
which Ladies were at, in travelling up and 
down to the feveral Ihows that are exhibited in 
different quarters of the town. The dancing 
Monkies are in one place; the Puppet-lhow in 
another j the Opera in a third; not to mention 
the Lions, that are almoll a whole day’s journey 
from the politer part of the town. By this 

M 3 meana 
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means people of figure are forced to lofe half 
the winter after their coming to town, before 
they have feen all the ftrange fights about it. 
In order to remedy this great inconvenience, 
our Projector drew out of his pocket the fcheme 
of an Opera, entitled, The Expedition of Alex- 
ander the Great ; in which he had di^ofed all 
the remarkable ihows about town, among the 
fcenes and decorations of his piece. The 
thought, he confefied, was not originally his 
own, but that he had taken the hint of it from 
feveral performances which he had leen upon 
our fiage : in one of which there was a Raree- 
Ihowj in another, a Ladder-dance: and in 
others a Pofture-man, a moving Pidxire, wilh 
many cuiiofities of ihe like nature. 

This Expedition of u^kxander ^ns with his 
confulting the Oracle at Delpbos^* in which the 
dumb Conjurer, who has been vifited by lb 
many perfons of Q^ity of late years, is to be 
introduced as telling him his fortune : At die 
fame time Clinch of Barnet is reprefented in 
another corner of the Temple, as ringing the 
bells of Delphos, for joy of his arrival. The 
Tent of Darius is to be peopled by the ingenious 
Mrs. Salmony where Alexander is to fall in love 
with a piece of wax-work, that reprefents the 
beautiful Statira. When Alexander comes into 
that country in which, ^lintus Curtius tdfe us, 
Ihe^dogs were lb exceeding fierce that they 
not loofe their hold, though th^twere 
aA limb by limb, and that they wajid 

hang ipey by their teeth when they 

4. had 
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had nothing but a mouth left, there is to be a 
Scene of Hockley in the Hole^ in which is to be 
rejfffefented all the diverfions of that place, the 
Bull-baiting only excepted, which tafinot pof- 
fibly be exhibited in the Theatre, by reafon of 
the lownefe of the roof. The feveral woods in 
jyia, which jllexander muft be fuppofed to 
pals through, will give the audience a fight of 
Monkies dancing upon ropes, with many other 
pleafantries of that ludicrous fpecies. At the 
feme time, if there chance to be any flxange 
animals in town, whether birds or beafts, they 
may be either let loofe among the woods, or 
driven acrofe the ftage by fbme of the country 

2 1e of In the laft great batde. Pin- 

nan is to perfonate King Form upon an 
Elephant, and is to be encountered by FmeUy 
reprefenting Alexander the Great, upon a Dro- 
medary, which neverthelefe Mr. Powell is de- 
fired to call by the name of Bucephalus. Upon 
the dofe of this great decifive battle, when the 
two Kings are thoroughly reconciled, to fliew 
the mutual fiiendfihip and good correfpondence 
that reigns between them, they both of them 
go tsogemer to a Puppet-fihow, in which the 
ingenious Mr. Powell, junior, may have an op- 
portunity of dii|)laying his whole art of machi- 
nery, for the div^on of the two Monarchs- 
Some at the taWe urged, that a Pup^-ihow was 
not a fiiitalfie entertainment Alexander the 
Great-, and that it mi^t be introduced more 
prc^erly, if we fuppofe the Conqueror touched 
upon that pjut Qf India which is laid to be in- 
M 4 habited 
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habited by the Pygmies. But this objection was 
looked upon as frivolous, and the propofal im- 
mediately over-ruled. Our Projeftor further 
added, mat after the reconciliation of thefe two 
Kings they might invite one another to dinner, 
and*either of them entertain his gueft with the 
German artift, Mr. Pinketlman\ heathen Gods, 
or ajiy of the like diverfions, which fhall then 
chance to be in vogue. 

This projefr was received with very great 
applaufe by the whole table. Upon wmch the 
Undertaker told us, that he had not yet com- 
municated to us above half his defign j for that 
Alexander being a Greek, it was his intention 
that the whole Opera fhould be aded in that 
language} which was a tongue he was fure 
would wonderfully pleafe the Ladies, efpecially 
when it was a lime rtifed and rounded by the 
lonkk dialed j and could not but be acceptable 
to the whole audience, becaufe there are fewer 
of them who underftand Greek than Balian. 
The only difScuIty that remained, was how to 
get performers, unlefe we could perfuade fome 
Gentlemen of the Univerfities to learn to fing, 
in order to qualify themfelves for the ftage ; but 
this objedion foon vanifhed, when the Prcgedor 
informed us that the Greeks were at prefent the 
only muficians in the Turkifi empire, and that 
it would be very eafy for our fadory at Smyrna 
to furnifh us every year with a colony of nau- 
fytiaps, by the opportunity of the Turkey fleet j 
t^fides, - he, if we want any tingle voice 
for any lower part in the Opwa^ Lcmrence can 

learn 
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learn to Ipeak Greek, as well as he does Italian, 
in a fortnight’s time. 

The Projedtor having thus fettled matters, to 
the good liking of all that heard him, he left 
his feat at the table, and planted himfelf before 
the fire, where I had unluckily taken my ftand 
for the convenience of over-hearing what he 
faid. Whether he had obferved me to be 
more attentive than ordinary, I cannot tell, but 
he had not ftood by me above a quarter of a 
minute, but he turned fhort upon me on a 
fudden, and catching me by a button of my 
coat, attacked me very abruptly after the fol- 
lowing manner: Befides, Sir, I have heard of 
a very extraordinary genius for mufic that lives 
in Switzerland, who has fo flxong a Ipring in 
Ws fingers, that he can make the board of an 
organ found like a drum, and if I could but 
procure a fubfcription of about ten thouland 
pound every winter, I would undertake to fetch 
him over, and oblige him by articles to fet 
every thmg that fhould be lung upon the En- 
gUJb llage. After this he looked jfull in my 
fare, expecting I would make an anfwerj when 
by good > luck, a Gentleman that had entered 
the Coffee-houfe fince the Projedlor applied 
himfelf to me, hearing him talk of his Swifs 
compofitions, cried out with a kind of laugh, 

Is our Mufic then to receive farther improve- 
ments from Switz/erlmdl This alarmed the 
Prbjedor, who immediately let go my button, 
and turned about to anfwer him. I took the 
opportunity of the diversion which feemed to 
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be made in favour of me, and laying dow'n 
my penny upon the bar, retired with fome 
precipitation. C 


N° 32 Friday, April 6. 


Nil Hit larva aut tragids opus ejfe cothmnis. 

Hor. Sat. 5. 1 . 1.v. 64. 
He wants no tragic vizor to increafe 
His natural deformity of face. 

T H E late difcourfe aincerning the ftatutes 
of the ugly- Club, having been fo well re- 
ceived at Oxjord, that contrary to the llrid rules 
of the Society, they have been |»rtial 2S to 
take my own teftiroonial, and ^mit me intt> 
that feleft body : I could not reftrain the vanity 
pf publifhing to the world the honour which is 
done me. It is no finall fatisfedtion, that I have’ 
given occafion for the Prefidenfs fliewing both 
his invention and reading to foch advantage as my 
correlixindent reports he did : But it is not to be 
doubted there were many very proper hums and 
paufes in his harangue, which lofe their uglinefs 
in the narration, and which my correipondent 
(begging his pardon) has no very good talent at 
reprefenting. I very much approve of the Con- 
tempt the Society has of beauty : Nothing ought 
toI» Ismdaide in a man, in which his will is not 
concerned, i ^refore our Society can follow na- 
ture, and w^ereflw has thought: % .as it were, 

to 
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to mock herfdf, we can do fo to, and be many 
upon the occafion. 

Mr. Spectator, 

* "^OUR making public the late trouble I 

* * gave you, you will find to have been the 
‘ occafion of tWs : Who fliould I meet at the 
‘ coffee-houfe door the other night, but my old 

* jfriend Mr. Prefident ? I law fcmewhat had 
‘ pleafed him j and as foon as he had caft his 

* eye upon me, “ Oho, doftor, rare news from 
“ London^ (fays he;) the Spectator has 
“ made honourable mention of the Club (man) 
“ and publilhed to the world his fincere defire 
“ to be a member, with a recommendatory de- 

fcription of his phiz : And though our con- 
“ ■ Ihtution has made no particular provifion for 
“ ihort faces, yet, his being an extraordinary 
*' cafe, I believe we {hall find an hole for him to 
“ creep in at ; for I afifure you he is not againfi: 
“ the canon j and if his fides are as compadl: as 
“ his joles, he need not difguife himfelf to make 
one of us.” ‘ I prcfbntly called for the paper, 

* to fee how you looked in print j and after we 

* had regaled ourfelves a wh^ upon the pleafant 

* image of our profelyte, Mr. Prefident told me 
‘ I {houldbe his ftranger at the next night’s Club: 

* Where we were no fboner come, and pipes 
‘ brou^t, but Mr. Prefident began an hamj|ue 

* upon your introduction to my epiftle, fetting 
‘ forth with no left volubility of fpeech than 

* ftrength of reiibn, “ that a fpeculation of this 
nature was what had been long and much 

wanted; 


ryi 
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** wanted ; and that lie doubted not but it would 
*' be of ineftimable value to the public, in recon- 
** dling even of bodies and fouls j in compofing 
" and quieting the minds of men under all corpo- 
“ ral redundancies, deficiencies, and irregularities 
“ whaifoever ; and making every one fit down 
“ content in his own carcafe, though it were 
“ not perhaps fo mathematically put together 
“ as he could wiih.” And again, “ how that 
“ for want of a due confideration of what you 
“ firft advance, viz. that our faces are not of 
“ our own choofing, people had been tranfported 
“ beyond all good-breeding, and hurried them- 
“ felves into unaccountable and fatal extrava- 
“ ganc?s: As, Ikiw many impartial looking- 
“ glades had been cenfiired and calumniated, 
“ nay, and fometimes Ihivered into ten thoufond 
Iplinters, only for a fair reprefentation of the 
“ truth? How many headftrings and garters 
“ had been made acceflary, and adually forfeited, 
“ only becaufe folks mud: needs quarrel with 
their own fhadows ? And who (continues he) 
“ but is deeply fenfible, that one great fource 
“ of the uneaunefe and mifery of human life, 
“ eipecially amongft; thofe of diftindion, arifes 
“ from nothing in the world elfe, but too fevere 
“ a contemplation of an indefeafible contexture 
of our external parts, or certain natural and 
“ invincible di^ofitions to be fat or lean ? 
“ When a little more of Mr. Spectator’s 
“ philofophy would take off all this ; and in the 
“ mean time let them obferve, that there is not 
“ one of their grievmc^ of this fort, but per- 
haps. 
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“ hapSj in fome ages of the world, has been 
“ highly in vogue j and may be fo again ; nay, 
“ in fome country or other, ten to one is fo at 
** this day. My Lady is the moft miferable 

“ woman in the world, purely of her own 
“ making : She even grudges herfelf meat and 
“ drink, for fear flie fhould thrive by them j and 
“ is conflandy crying out, in a quarter of a year 
“ more I fliall be quite out of all manner of 
fhape ! Now the Lady’s misfortune feems to 
“ be only this, that Ihe is planted in a wrong 
foil ; for, go but to the other fide of the water, 
** it is a jeft at Haerkm to talk of a fliape under 
eighteen ftone. Thefe wife traders regulate 
*' their Beauties as they do their Butter, by the 
*' pound J and Mifs Crofsy when fhe firft arrived 
in the Low-Countriesj was not computed to be 
“ fo handfom as Madam Fan Brijket by near 
half a tun. On the other hand, there is 
Squire IjCtih<, a proper Gentleman of fifteen 
hundred pounds per annum^ as well as of an 
** unbkmeable life and converfation ; yet would 
not I be the Elquire for half his eftate j for if 
“ it was as much more he wotild freely jKut with 
** it all for a pair of Legs to his mind : Whereas 
“ in the reign of our firft King Edward of glori- 
** ous memory, nothing more modifh than a 
“ brace of your fine taper fupporters j and his Ma- 
“ jefty without an inch of cdf, managed affairs 
" in peace and war as laudably as tlie braveft 
and moft poUtic of his anceftors ; and was as 
“ terrible to his neighbours under the royal name 
of Long-Jl:anhj as Cmr de Saracens 

“ before 
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*' before him. If we look farther back into 
“ hiftory we fliall find Alexander the Great 
wore his head a little over the left flioulder } 
and then not a foul ftirred out until he had 
“ adjufted his neck-bone j the whole nobility 
“ addrefled the Prince arid each other obliquely, 
“ and all matters of importance were concerted 
“ and carried on in the Macedonian court with 
“ their polls on one fide. For about the firft 
“ century nothing made more noife in the world 
than Roman nofes, and then not a word of 
“ them until they revived again in eighty-eight. 
“ Nor is it lb very long fince Richard the third 
“ let up half the backs of the nation.; and high 
Ihoulders, as well as high nofes, were me 
** top of the falhion. But to come to ourfclves, 
“ Gentlemen, though I find by my quinquenrual 
** obfervations, that we lhall never get Ladies 
“ enough to make a party in our own country, 
“ yet might we meet with better luccefs among 
‘‘ Ibme of our allies. And what think you if our 
“ board fat for a Dutch piece ? Truly I am of 
opinion, that as odd as we appear in flelh and 
blood, we fliould be no liich ftrange things 
“ in metzo-tinto. But this projeft may reft until 
“ our number is complete ; and this being our 
" eledfaon night, give me leave to propofe Mr. 
“ Spectator. You fee his inclinations, arid 
perhaps we may not have his fellow.” 

* I found moft of them (as is ulual in all fuch 

* cafes) were prepared ; but one of the feniors 
‘ (whom the by* Mr. Prefident had taken all 

* this pains to bring over) lafft21, and cocking 

“ his 
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‘ his cliin, which feemed only to be levelled at 

* his nofe, very gravely declared, “ That in cafe 
** he had had fuSicient knowledge of you, no man 

fliould have been more willing to have ferved 
“ you j but that he, for his part, had always had 
regard to his own confcience, as well as other 
■“ peoples merit ; and he did not know but that 
you might be a handlbm fellow ; for as for 
your own certificate, it was every body’s bufi- 
nels to Ipeak for themfelves.” ‘ Mr. Prefident 

* immediately retorted,’ “ a handlbm fellow! 
“ why he is a Wit, Sir, and you know the 

proverb:” ‘ and to eafc the old gendemaa of 

* his fcruples, cried, “ that for matter of merit 
“ it was dd one, you might wear a mafk.” ‘ This 

* threw him into a paufe, and he looked defirous 
‘ of three days to confider on it ; but Mr. Pre- 

* fident improved the thought, and followed him 

* up with an old ftoiy, " tliatWits were privi- 
leged to we^ what maiks they pleafed in dl 

« agesj and tihat a vizard had been the cotiflant 
crown of their labours, which was generally 
prefented them by the hand of fome Satyr, 
** and Ibmetimes of ^polk himfelf For me 

* truth of which he appealed to the frontilpiece 

* of feveral books, and particularly to the Englijh 

* Juvenal, to which he referred him; and only 

* added “ that fuch authors were the Larvati, 
or Larva Jonati of the ancients-” ‘ This 

* cleared up all, and in the conclufion you were 
chofe probationer ; and Mr. Prelident put round 

* your health as fuch, protelHng, “ that though 
indeed he talked of a vizard, he did not believe 

« all 
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“ all the while you had any more occafion for 
“ it dtan the Cat-a-mountain j” ‘ lb that all you 
‘ have to do now is to pay your fees, which 

* here are very realbnable, if you are not im- 

* pofed upon j and you may Me yourfelf I»- 
‘ forms Sociefatis Socius : 'V^Tiich I am defired 
*, to acquaint you withj and upon Ae fame I 

* beg you to accept of the congratulation of. 

Sir, 

Your obliged humble fervant, 

R A.C. 


N® 33 Saturday, April 7. 


Fervidus team Puer, folutis 
Gratia zonh, properentque Nympba, 

Et parum comis fine te Juventas, 

M&rcttriujque. Hot. Od. 30. 1 . r. v. 5. 

The graces with their zones unloos’d ; 

The nymphs, their beauties all expos’d ; 

From every fpring, and every plain ; 

Thy powerful, hot, and winged boy ; 

And youth, that’s dull without thy joy ; 

And Merairy compofe thy train. Creech* 

A Friend of mine has two daughters, 

I win call Laetitia and Daphne-, the 
former is one of the greateft beauties of the 
age in which Ihe lives, the latter no way re- 
markaWe for any charms in her perlbh. Upon 
this one circumftance of their outward form, 

dte 
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the good and ill of their life feems to turn. 
heetitia has not, from her very childhood, heard 
any thing elfe but commendations of her Fea- 
tures and Complexion, by which means Ihe is 
no other than nature made her, a very beauti- 
ful out-fide. The confcioufnefs of her charms 
has rendered her infupportably vain and infolent, 
towards all who have to do with her. Dapkie, 
who was almofl twenty before one civil thing 
had ever been faid to her, found herfelf obliged 
to acquire fome accomplilhments to make up 
for the want of thofe Attradhons which fhe law 
in her lifter. Poor Daphne was feldom fub- 
mitted to in a debate wherein Ihe was concerned; 
her difcourfe had nothing to recommend it but 
the good lenfe of it, and Ihe was always under 
a neceffity to have very weU conlidered what 
Ihe was to fay before flie uttered it j while L<^-t 
titia was liftened to with partiality, and appro- 
bation lat in the countenances of thofe Ihe con- 
verfed with, before Ihe communicated what llie 
had to lay. Thefe caufes have produced fuit- 
able effedls, and Laiitia is as infipid a compa- 
nion, as Daphne is an agreeable one. Leetitia, 
confident of favour, has ftudied no arts to plcafe; 
Daphne^ de^jairing of any inclination towards 
her perlbn, has depended only on her merit. 
Leetitia has always Ibmething in her air that is 
fuUen, grave, and difconfolate. Daphne has a 
countenance that appeare chearful, open, and 
unconcerned. A young Gendeman faw Latitia 
this winter at a Play, and became her Captive. 
His fortune was fuch, that he wanted very 
yoL. I. N little 
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little introduftion to Ipeak his fentiments to her 
lather. The Lover was admitted with the ut- 
moft freedom into die family, where a con- 
ftrained behaviour, fevere looks and diftant ci- 
vilities, were the higheft favours he could ob- 
tain of Latitia ; while- Daphne ufed him with 
die good-humour, femiliarity, and innocence 
of a filler : Infomuch that he would often fay 
to her, ‘ Dear Daphne^ wert thou but as hand- 

* fern as Latitia She received fuch lan- 

guage with that ingenuous and pleafing mirth, 
which is natural to a woman without defign. 
He Hill fighed in vain for Latitia, but found 
certain relief in the agreeable converlation of 
Daphne. At length, heardiy tired with the 
haughty impertinence of Latitia, and charmed 
with repeated inllanccs of good-humour he had 
obferved in Daphne, he me day told the latter, 
that he had fomething to fey to her he hoped 
Ihe would be pleafed with——' Faith, Daphne,* 
continued he, ‘ I am in love with thee, and 
' delpife thy filler fincerely.’ The manner of 
his declaring himfelf gave his miftrefe occafion 
for a very hearty laughter.—— * Nay,' lays he, 
‘ I knew you would laugh at me, but I will 

* alk your father.’ He did lb ; the father re- 
ceived his intelligence -with no lefe joy than liir- 
prife, and was very glad he had now no.^re 
left but for his Beauty, which he thought he 
Could carry to market at his leilure. I ^ not 
know any thing that has pleafed me £0 much a 
great wMe, as this conquell of my friend 
Daphne’s. All hei* acquaintance congratulate 

her 
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her upon her chance-medley, and laugh at that 
premeditating murderer her fifter. As it is an 
argument of a light mind, to think the worfe 
of ourfelves for the iraperfe<9:ions of our p«rfons, 
it is equally below us to value ourfelves upon 
the advantages of them. The female world 
feem to be almoft incorrigibly gone aftray in this 
particular j for which reafon, I fliall recommend 
the following extradt out of a friend’s Letter to 
the profeffed Beauties, who are a people ahnod: 
as unfufferable as the profefled Wits. 

* ^’oremmt has ccmchAed 

* one of his el^ys with affirming; that 

* the laft lighs of a handfom woman are not fb 

* much for the lofs of her life as of her beauty. 

* Perhaps this rallery is purfued too far, yet it 

* is turned upon a very obvious remark, that 

* woman’s ftrongcft paffion is for her own 

* beauty, and that fhe values it as her fiivourite 

* diftindtion. From hence it is that ail arts^ 

* which pretend to improve or preferve it, meet 

* with fo general a reception among die lex. 

* To diy nothing of many felfe helps, and con- 
‘ traband wares of Beauty, which are daily 

* vended in this great mart, there is not a 
‘.maiden Gentlewoman, of a good family in 
‘ dny country of Soutb-Britahiy who has not 
‘ heard of the virtues of JWay-dew, or is un- 
‘ fumiflied with fome Receipt or other in favour 
‘ of her Complexion; and I have known a 

* Pbyfidan of learning and fenfe, after eight 
‘ years ftudy in the Univerfitv, and a courfe 

N a ' ‘of 
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* of travels’ into moft countries in Europe ^ 

* owe the firft raifing of his fortunes to a Cof- 

* inetic Wafh. 

‘ This has given me occafion to conlider how 
‘ fo univerj&l a difpofition in woman-kind, 

‘ which fpiings from a laudable motive, the 

* defire of pleafing, and proceeds upon an opi- 
‘ nion, not altogether groundlefs, , that nature 
‘ may be helped by art, may be turned to their 
‘ advantage. And, methinks, it would be an 

* acceptaWe fervice to take them out of die 
‘ hands of Qimcks and Pretenders, and to pre- 

* vent their impofing upon themfelves, by difr 

* covering to mem the true fecret and art of 
‘ improving Beauty. 

‘ In order to this, before I touch upon it 

* (firedHy, it wiU be necesSary to lay a 

‘ few preliminaiy maxims, viz. 

* That no woman can be handlbm by the 

* force of Features alone, any more than fliecan 
‘ be witty only by the help of Speech. 

‘ That Pride deftroys all lymmetry and grace, 

* and Affectation is a more terrible enemy to 

* fine Faces than the Small-pox. 

‘ That no woman is capable of being beauti- 

* fill, who is not incapable of being falfe. 

‘ And, That what would be odious in a 

* fiiend, is deformity in a miftrefs. 

* From thefe few principles, thus laid down, 

* it will be eafy to prove, that the true art of 

* afiifting Beauty confifts in embellifliing the 

* who*e perfon by the proper ornaments of 

and comn^ndable qualities. By this 

‘ help 
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‘ help alone it is, that thofe who are the fa- 

* vourite work of nature, or, as Mr. Drydeh 

* expreffes it, the Porcelain Clay of human 

* kind, become animated, and are in a capacity 
‘ of exerting their charms : And thofe who 

* feem to have been negleded by her, Hlfft 
‘ models wrought in hafte, are capable in a 
‘ great meafure of fini£hing what £he has left 
‘ imperfed. 

* It is, methinks, a low and degrading idea 
‘ of that Sex, which was created to refine the 
‘ joys, and foften the cares of humanity, by 
‘ the mod agreeable participation, to confider 

* them merely as objeds of fight. This is 
abridging them of their natural extent of 

* power, to put them upon a level with their 

* pidures at Knellers. How much nobler is 

* the contemplation of Beauty heightened by 

* Virtue, and commanding our Efteem and 

* Love, whale it draws our Oblervation ? How 

* faint and Ipiritlefi are the charms of a Co- 

* quette, when compared with the real loveli- 

* nels of Sopbronid& Innocence, Piety, Good- 

* humour, and Truth; Virtues which add a 
‘ new foftnefe to her Sex, and even b^utify her 

* Beauty! That agreeablenels which mufi: other- 

* wife have appeared no longer in the modcft 

* Virgin, is now preferved in the tender Mother, 

* the prudent Friend, and the faithful Wife. 

‘ Colours artfully fpread upon canvas may en- 
^ tertain the eye, but not ^ed die heart ; and* 

* Ihe who takes no care to add to the natural 
‘ graces of her perfon any excelling qualifies, 

N 3 ‘may 
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* may be allowed ftill to amuie, as a Pidhire, 

‘ but not to triumph as a Beauty. 

‘ When Adam is introduced by Milton^ de- 

* fcribing Eve in Paradife, and relating to the 

* Angel the imprejdions he felt upon feeing her 
‘ at her firft creation, he does not reprefent her 

* like a Grecian Venm, by her Shape or Fea- 

* tures, but by tlie Luftre of her Mind which 
‘ Ihone in them, and gave diem their power of 

* charming. 

Grace was in all her fteps, Heav’n in her eye. 

In all her geftures dignity and love !' 

‘ Without this irradiating power the proudeft 

* fair one ought to know, whatever her glafs 

* may tdl her to the contraiy, that her moft 
‘ perfisQ: Features arc uninformed and dead. 

* I cannot better dofe dus moral, than by a 

* fhort Epitaph written by Ben yobnfon^ wim a 

* ^rit which nothing could inipire but fuch 

* an objeA as I have been defcribingj 

Underneath this done doth lie. 

As much virtue as cou’d die ; 

Which when alive did vigour give 
To as much beauty as cou’d live. 

I am, Sir, 

Your moft humble femiit. 


R 


R. B. 


4 


Monday, 
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f ar at 

Cognatis macults Jimtks fera - 

Juv. Sat. 15. 1. 159. 

From Ipotted Ikins the leopard does refrain. 

Tate. 

T he Club of which I am a member, m 
very luckily compofed of fiich perlbns as 
are engaged in dilFerent ways of life, and de- 
puted as it were out of the moft conlpicuous 
daiibs of mankind : By this means I am furnilhed 
with the greateft variety of hints and materials, 
and know every thing that pafles in the'difierent 
quarters and dividons, not only of this great city, 
but of the whole kingdom. My readers too have 
die fatisfedion to find that there is no rank or 
degree among them who have not their repre- 
fcntative in this Club, and that there is alivays 
fomebody prefent who will take care of their re- 
lpe£Hve interefts, that nothing may be written or 
publilhed to the prejudice or infringement of 
their juft rights and privileges. 

I laft night fet very late in company with this 
feled: body of friends, who entertained me with 
feveral remarks which they and others had made 
upon thefe my Speculations, as alfb with the 
various fiiccefs which they had met with amcmg 
their feveral ranks and degrees of readers. Wiiii. 

N 4 Honey- 
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Honeycomb told me, in the fofteft manner he 
could, that there were fome Ladies (but for yoCir 
comfort, fays Will, they are not thofe of the 
moft wit) that were offended at the liberties I 
had taken with die Opera and the Puppet-fhow ; 
that fome of them were likewife very much fur- 
prifed, tliat I fhould think fuch ferious points as 
the Drefs and Equipage of perlbns of Qr^ty, 
proper fubjeds for rallery. 

He was going on, when Sir Andrew Free- 
port took him up fliort, and told liim, that 
the Papers he hinted at had done great good in 
the city, and that all their Wives and Daughters 
•were the better for them ; and further added, 
that the whole dty thought themfelves very much 
obliged to me for declarirtg my generous intentions 
to fcourge vice and folly as diey appear in a 
lUultitude, without condefbending to be a pub- 
lifher of particular Intrigues and Cuckoldoms. 
In fhort, fays Sir Andrew, if you avoid that 
foolifh beaten road of falling upon Aldermen and 
•Citizens, and employ your pen upon the vanity 
and luxury of Courts, your Paper muft needs be 
of general ufe. 

Upon this my friend the Templar told Sir 
Andrew, that he wondered to hear a man of 
his fenfe talk after that manner ; tliat the city 
had always been the province for fatirej and 
that the wits of King Charles'^ time jefted upon 
nothing elfe during his whole reign. He men 
fhewed, by the examples of Hsrace^ ymeml, 
Bmhm,' and the beft writers c£ every age, that 
the foUies of Stage aftd Court had never been 

accounted 
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accounted too facred for ridicule, how great 
foever the perfons might be that patronized them. 
But after all, fays he, I think your rallery has 
made too great an excurfion, in attacking feveral 
perfons of the Inns of Court j and I do not 
believe you can fliew me any precedent for your 
behaviour in that particular. 

My good friend Sir Roger de Coverly, 
who had l^d nothing all this while, began his 
j^eech with a pith ! and told us, that he wondered 
to fee lb many men of fenfe fo very ferious upon 
fooleries. Let our good friend, £ays he, attack 
every one that deferves it j I would only advife 
you, Mr. Spectator, applying himfelf to me, 
to take care how you meddle with country 
Squires : They are the ornaments of the EngUjb 
nation ; men of good heads and found bodies ! 
and let me tell you, fome of them take it iH of 
you; that you mention fox-hunters with fo littk 
relped. 

Captain Sentry ^ke very Ijiaringly on 
this occafion. What he faid was only to com- 
mend my prudence in not touching upon the 
army, and advifedme to continue to aadifcreetiy 
in that point. 

By this time I found every fubjedf of my l^e- 
culations was taken away from me, by wie or 
other of the Club; and began to think myfelf 
in the condition of the good man that had one 
wife who took a dillike to his gray hairs, and 
another to his black, until by their picking out 
what each of them had an averfion to, they left 
his head altogether bald and naked. 


While 
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While I was thus mufing with myfelf, my 
wardiy fiiend the Clergyman, who, very luckily 
for ittis, was at the Club that night, undertook 
my caufe. He told us, that he wondered any 
order of perfons fliould think themfelves tcx> con- 
fiderabie to be advifed: That it was not Quality, 
but Innocence, which exempted men from re- 
ffooi : That Vice and Folly ought to be attacked 
where-ever they could be met with, and elpecially 
when they were placed in high and conspicuous 
AatiOns of life. He further added, that my 
Paper would only ferve to aggravate the pains of 
poverty, if it chiefly expofed thofe who are al- 
ready depeffed, and in fome meafure turned into 
fidkrde, by the meannefs of tlieir conditions 
amd chcumfiances. He afterwards proceeded to 
take notice t£ the ^eat uie this Pa^ mj^»t he 
to the puyjc, by repehending thofe Vices 
which ate too trivial for die chaftifement of the 
Law, and too fantaflical for the cognilance of the 
Pulpit. He then advifed me to profecute my un- 
der^ing withchearfulnefs, and afliired me, that 
whoever might be dilpleafed with me, I Ihould 
be apiroved by all thofe whole praifes do honour 
to the perfons on whom they are bellowed. 

The whc4e Club pays a particular deference 
to the difcowfe of this Gendeman, and are drasm 
iiao what he lays, as much by the candid in- 
genuous tiKuiner with which he delivers hanlclf, 
as by 'die ftrength of argument and force of rea- 
l^wh^he makesufeof. Will Hokevcomb 
agreed, that what hediad fold was 
rights and Ibr hk part, he not inflfl: 

upon 
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upon the quarter which he had demanded for 
the Ladies. Sir Andrew gave up the City wi^ 
the fame franknefs. The Tempdar would not 
ftand out; and was foUowed by Sir Roger and 
the Captain: Who all agreed that I fhould 
be at liberty to carry the war into what quarter 
I pleafed ; provided I continued to combat with 
criminals in a body, and to aflauit the vice with’* 
out hurting the perfon. 

This debate, which was held for the p;ood of 
mankind, put me_ in mind of that which the 
Roman Triumvirate were formerly engaged in, 
for their deflxudHon. Every man at fim Aacd 
hard for his frioid, until thi^ found that by 
this means th^ fhould i^il meir profcriprion : 
And at length, making a lacrifice of all their 
acquamtance and rdatioas, fumiflied out a very 
daxnt exanition. 

Having thus taken my re&luftoiK to march on 
boldly in the caufe of virtue and good fenfe, and 
to annoy their adverfiiries in whatever degree or 
rank of men they may be found ; I iliall be deaf 
for the future to dl foe remonftrances that foall 
be made to me on this account. If Funeb ^ws 
extravagant, I foall repremand him very fr&Sy ; If 
the Stage becomes a nurfery of folly and imper- 
tinence, I fog^ not be afraid to animadvert upon 
it. In foort, if I meet with any thing in City, 
Court, or Oiuntry, that foocks raodef^ or good 
manners, I foall ufe my utmoft endeavours to 
make an example of it. I mull however intreat 
every particular perfon, who does me the honour 
to be a reader of this Paper, never to think him- 

fdf 
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felfj or any one of his friends or enemies, aimed 
at in what is faid : For I promife him, never to 
draw a faulty charadter which does not fit at 
leafi: a tliouland people j or to publifii a fingle 
Paper, that is not written in the Ipirit of bene- 
volence, and with a love to mankind. C 
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Rifu inepto res inepttor nulla eji. Mart. 

Nothing fo fooiilh as the laugh of fools. 

A mong aH kinds of writing, there is 
none in which audiors are more apt to 
mifcarry than in works of Humour, as tfee is 
none in which they are more ambitious to excel. 
It is not an imagination that teems with mon- 
fters, an head that is filled with extravagant 
Gsnceptions, wHch is capable of furnilhing the 
world with diverfions of this nature; and yet 
if we look into the produdlions of feveral writers, 
who fet up for men of Humour, what wild 
irregular fancies, what unnatural diftortions of 
thought, do we meet with? If they fpe^ 
Nonfenfe, they believe they are talking Hu- 
mour ; and when they have drawn togedier a 
fdieme of abfurd inconfiHent ideas, are 
not'^e to read it over to themfebes without 
laughing., Thefe poor Genden^j^eavour to 
gain themi^ves.thei-rqpHtatkmnf Whs and Hu- 

mourifts. 
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mourifls, by fuch monftrous conceits as almofl: 
qxjalify them for Bedlam ; not confidering diat 
Humour fhould always lie under the check of 
Reafon, and that it requires the dire<3ion of the 
niceft judgment, by fo much the more as it 
indulges itfelf in the moft boundlefs freedoms. 

There is a kind of nature that is to be ob- 
ferved in this fort of compofitions, as well as 
in all other ; and a certain regularity of thought 
which muft difcover the writer to be a man 
of Senfe, at the fame time that he appears al- 
together given up to Caprice. For my part, 
when I read the delirious Mirth of an unlkilfui 
author, I cannot be fo barbarous as to divert 
myfelf with it, but am rather apt to the 
man, than to laugh at any thing he writes 

The deceafed Mr, Shadwell, who had him- 
felf a great deal of the talent which I am treat- 
ing of, reprefents an empty rake, in.one of hhi 
Plays, as very much fmprifed to hear one lay 
that breaking of windows was not Humour; 
and I queftion not but feveral Bnglijh readers 
will be as much llartled to hear me affirm, that 
many of thofe raving inccherent pieces, which 
are oftm Ipread among us, under odd cBmeiical 
titles, are rirther the offiprings of a diHempered 
brain, than wtarks of Humour. 

It is indeed much ealier to defcribe what is 
not Humour, than what is ; and very difficult 
to define it otherwife than, as Cmley has done 
Wit, by negatives. Were I to give my own 
notions of it, I would deliver them after Platd% 
smaaetf in a kind of allegory, and by fuppoGng 

Humour 
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Humour to be a perfouj deduce to him all hh 
qudilications, according to the following gei 
nealogy. Truth was the founder of the 
family, and the father .of Good Sen,se 
Good Sense was the fother of Wit, who 
married a Lady of a collateral Line called 
Mirth, by whom he had ilEie Humour, 
Humour therefore being the youngeftof this 
iHuftrious family, and defcended from parents 
of fuch difterent dilpofitions, is veiy various and 
unequal in his temper j Ibmetimes you fee him 
putting on grave looks and a folemn habit, 
fometimes airy in his bdaaviour and fentaflic 
in his <hefs : Infomudi that at different limes 
he appe^ as ferious as a Judge, and as jocular 
as a Merry-Andrew, But as he has a gre^ 
deal dE the mother in his conftkutkaa, what- 
ever mood he k in, he never fails to make his 
company laugh. 

But foice there is an impoftor abroad, who 
takes upon him the name of this young Gentle- 
man, and would willingly pafs for him in the: 
world; to the end that wdl-meaning perfon4 
may not be impofed upon hy cheats, I would.' 
defire my readers, when , they meet with thi* 
pretender, to look into his parentage, and fta 
examine him ftri<3ly, whetlier or no he be m 
motely allied to Truth, and lineally defccaded 
from Good Sense; if not, they may con- 
dude him a counterfeit. They may likewife 
didinguifo him by a loud and exceffive laugh- 
ter, in wfekh hc'feldom gds his company to 
jdn whh has. For as True Humour 

generally 
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g&neraliy looks ferious, while every body laughs 
about hi m } False Humour is always laugh- 
flrg, whilft every body about him looks ferious. 

J fliall only add, if he has not in him a ixm- 
We of both parents, that is, if he would j^ds 
for the offspring of Wit wWiout Mirth, cf 
Mirth without Wit, you may conclude him 
to be altogether ipurious, and a cheat. 

The impofbr, of whom I am Ipeaklng, de- 
fcends originally from Falshood, who was 
the mother of Nonsense, who was brought 
to bed of a fen caU^ Frenzy, who ramied 
one of the daughter of Folly, commosdiy 
known by the name of Lau g h t e r , on whotii 
he tegot that monftrous infant of which I have 
teen here Ipeaking. I ftiall fet down at length 
the genealogical table of False Humour, 
and, at the feme time, place under it the ge- 
nealogy of True Humour, th^ the reader 
may at one view behold their different pedig^c«i 
and relatiojis. 

Falshood. 

Nonsense. 

Fre N 2 Y. Lau g h t er. 

False Humour. 

Truth. 

Good Sense. 

W I T.«— -Mi R t h. 

Humour. 

I might extend the allegory, by mentioning 
feveral of the children of False Humour, 

who 
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who are more in number than the fends of the 
fea, and might in particular enumerate the many 
fons and daughters which he has begot in this 
illand. But as this would be a very invidious 
talk, I lhall only obferve in general, that 
False Humour dilFers from frie True, as 
a Monkey does from a Man. 

Firji of all, he is exceedingly given to little 
apifli tricks and buffooneries. ■ 

Secondly, He £0 much delights in mimickry, 
tliat it is all one to him whether he expofes by 
it Vice and Folly, Luxury and Avarice ; or on 
the contrary, Virtue and Wildom, Pain and 
Poverty. 

Thirdly, He is wonderfully unlucky, info- 
much that he will bite the hand mat feeds 
him, and endeavour to ridicule both friends 
and foes indifferently. For having but frnall 
talents, he muft be merry where he can, not 
where he Jhould. 

Fourthly, Being intirely void of reafon, he 
purfues no point either of morality or inftruc- 
tion, but is ludicrous only for the fake of be- 
ing fo. 

Fifthly, Being incapable of having any thing 
but mock-reprefentations, his ridicule is always 
perfonal, and aimed at the vicious man, or the 
writer j not at the vice, or at the writing. 

I have here only pointed at the whole ^ecies 
of felfe Humourifts ; but as one of my princi- 
pal defigns in this Paper is to beat down that 
malignant fpirit, which difcovers itfelf in the 
writings of the prefent age, I flball not fcruple, 

for 
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for the future, to Angle out any of the finall 
wits, that infeft the world with fuch compofitions 
as are ill-natured, immoral, and abfurd. This 
is the onfy exception which I fhall make to 
the general rule I have prefcribed myfelf, of 
attacking multitudes : Since every honeft man 
ought to look upon himfelf as in a natural ftate 
of war with the libeller, and lampooner, and to 
annoy them wherever they fall in his way. This 
is but retaliating upon them, and treating them 
as they treat others. C 
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Immania monfira 

Perfermus Virg. Ma. 3. v. 5S1, 

Things the moft out of nature we endure. 

I Shall not put myfelf to any farther pains for 
this day’s entertainment, tlian barely to pub- 
liih the Letters and Titles of Petitions from the 
Play-houfe, with tlie minutes I have made upon 
the latter for my condudt in relation to them. 

Brury-LanSi April the gth 

* TTPON reading the projedl which is fet 
* ^ forth in one of your late Papers, of mak- 
* ing an alliance between all the Bulls, Bears, 
‘ Elephants, and Lions, which are feparately 
* expofed to public view in the cities of London 
V o L, I. O and 
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‘ and Wejimtnjler'f together with the other 
‘ wonders, fliows, and monfters, whereof you 

* made rel^seitive mention in the faid Peculation} 

* we, the chief adors of tlois Play-houte, met and 

* fat upon thefeid defign. It is with great delight 

* that we exped the execution of this work j 

* and in order to contribute to it, we have given 

* warning to all our Ghods to get their livelihoods 

* where they can, and not to appear among us 
‘ after day-break of the i6th inftant. We are 

* refoived to take this opportunity to part with 

* every thing which does not contribute to the 

* reprelentation of human life ) and lhall make 

* a free gift of aU animated utenfils to your Pro- 
‘ jedor. The han^gs you formerly mentioned 

* are run away ; as are likewife a fet of chairs, 

* each of which was met upon two legs going 

* through the Eoje tavern at two this morning. 

* We hope, Sir, you will give proper notice to 

* the town that we are endeavouring at thefc 

* regulations} and that we intend for the future 

* to fhew no Monfters, but men who are con- 

* verted into fuch by their own induftry and 

* affedation. If you will pleafe to be at the 

* houfe to-night, you will fee me do my endea- 

* vour to fhew fome unnatural appearances which 

* are in vogue among the polite and well-bred. 

* I am to reprefent, in the charader of a fine 

* Lady dancing, all the diftortions which are 

* frequently taken for graces in mien and gefture. 

* This, Sir, is a fpeclmen of the method we 

* fhall take to expofe the Monfters which come 

* within the no^e of a regular Theatre} and 

4 we 
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‘ we defire nothing more grofs may be admitted 
‘ by you Speftators for the future. We have 
‘ cafhiered mree companies of theatrical guards, 
‘ and defign our Kings fhall for the future make 
‘ love, and fit in council, without an army; 
‘ and wait only your directions whether you 
« will have them reinforce King Porus, or join 
c the troops of Macedo7i. Mr. Penketbman re- 

< folves to confiilt his Pa?itbeon of heathen Gods 
« in oppofition to the Oracle of Eelphos^ and 

< doubts not but he Jhall turn the fortunes of 

< Pom, whcnhe perfonates him. I am defired 

< by the company to inform you, that they fab- 
e mit it to your cenfures ; and Ihall have you in 

< greater veneration than Hercules was in of old, 
* if you can drive Monfters from the Theatre ; 

< and think your merit will be as much greater 
« than his, as to convince is more than to conquer. 

I am, Sir, 

Your mofl: obedient fervant, 

r.D. 


SIR, 

* T^HEN I acquaint you with the great and 
‘ unexpedted viciffitudes of my fortune, 
‘ I doubt not but I fhall obtain your pily and 
‘ favour. I have for many years laft pafi: been 

* Thunderer to the Play-houfe ; and have not only 
‘ made as much noife out of the Clouds as any 

* predeceflbr of mine in the Theatre that ever 
‘ bore that charadter, but allb have defcended 

* and Ipoke on the fiage as the bold Thunderer 

O 2 ‘in 
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* in the Rehearfal. When they got me down 
‘ thus low, they thought fit to degrade me fur- 
* , ther, and make me a Ghoft. I was contented 
' with this for thefe two iaft winters j but they 

* carry their tyranny ItiU fiirther, and not fetisfied 
‘ that I am baniflied from above ground, they 

* have given me to underftand that I am wholly 
‘ to depart their dominions, and taken from me 

* even my fubterraneous employment. Now, Sir, 

* what I defire of you is, that n your undertaker 

* thinks fit to ufe fire-arms, (as other authors 
‘ have done) in the time of Jilexander, I may 
‘ be a cannon againft Porus, or elfe provide for 

* me in the burning of Perfepolisy or what other 

* method you fhall think fit. 

Salmoneus of QmeTU^Garden, 

The Petition of all the Devils of the Play- 
houfe in behalf of themfelves and families, fetting 
forth their expulfion fi’om thence, with certificates 
of their good life and converfetion, and praying 
relief. 

The merit of this Petition referred to Mr. 
Chr. Rich, who made tliem Devils. 

The Petition of the grave-digger in Hamlet, 
to command the pioneers in the expedition of 
jllexander. 

Granted. 

The Petition of William Eiillmh, to be 
phejiim to Penketbman the Great. 

Granted. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

* A widow Gentlewoman, well born both by 
‘ father and mother’s fide, being the daughter 

* of Thofnas Prater, once an eminent pradUUoner 

* in the Law, and of Letitia Tattle, a family well 

* known in all parts of this kingdom, having 
‘ been reduced by misfortunes to wait on feveral 

* great periibns, and for &me time to be teacher 
‘ at a boarding-fchool of young Ladies, giveth 
‘ notice to the public, that fibe hath lately taken 

* a houfe near Bloomfitay^fquare, commodioufly 
‘ fituated next the fields in a good air; where 

* fee teaches all Ibrts of birds of the loquacious 

* kinds, as Parrots, Starlings, Magpies, and 

* others, to imitate human voices in greater 

* perfedfion than ever yet was pradtifed. They 

* are not only inftrudted to pronounce words 
‘ diftindlly, and in a proper tone and accent, but 
‘ to Ipeak the language with great purity and 

* volubility of tongue, together wiUi all the 

* fafeionable phrafes and compliments now 
‘ in ufe either at tea-tables or vifiting days, 

* Thofe that have good voices may be taught to 

* fing the newefi: Opera- Airs, and, if required, 
‘ to :l^ak either Italian or French, paying fome- 

* thing extraordinary above the common rates, 
‘ They whole friends are not able to pay the 

* full prices may be taken as half-boarders. She 

* teaches fuch as are defigned for the diverfion 

* of the public, and to a^ in enchanted woods 

* on the Theatres, by the great. As fee has 

* often obferved with much concern how in- 

O 3 decent 
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* decent an education is ufually given thefe in- 
‘ nocent creatures, which in feme meafure is 

* owing to their being placed in rooms next the 
‘ ftreet, where, to the great offence of chafte 
‘ and tender ears, they learn ribaldry, obfcene 
‘ fongs, and imraodeft expreffions from paflen- 
‘ gers, and idle people, as alfo to cry fifh and 

* card-matches, with other ufelefs parts of learning 

* to birds whohave rich friends, fhe has fitted up 

* proper and neat apartments for them in the 
‘ back part of her faid houfe j where fhe fuffers 
‘ none to approach them but herfelf, and a fer- 

* vant-maid who is deaf and dumb, and whom 

* Ihe provided cm purpofe to prepare their food 
‘ and clemfe their cages j having found by long 

* experience how hard a thing it is for thofe to 
‘ keep filence who have the ufe of :^ech, and 
‘ the dangers her fcholars are expofed to by the 

* ftrong imprefilons that are made by harfh 

* founds and vulgar dialeds. In Ihort, if they 

* are Birds of any parts or capacity, Ihe will un- 

* dertake to render them fo accomplHhed in the 

* compafs of a twelvemonth, that they fhall be 
‘ fit converfation for fiich La^es aslove to choofe 

* their friends and companions out of this 

* fpecies. R 


Thurfday, 
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• —~ Non ilia cola calathifve ISncrva: 

Fcsmineas ajjueta mams 

Virg. Mn. 7. v. 805. 

Unbred to fpinning, in the loom unfkiH’d. 

Drvden. 

S OME months ago, my friend Sir Roger, 
being in the country, inclofed a Letter to 
me, dircSed to a certmn Lady whom I fliali 
here call by the name of heonora^ and as it 
contained matters of confequence, defrred me to 
deliver it to her with my own hand. Accord- 
ingly I waited upon her Ladyfhip pretty early 
in me morning, and was delired by jher woman 
to walk into her Lady’s Library, until fudi 
time as flie was in a readinefr to receive me. 
The very found of a Ladfs Library gave me a 
great euriofity to fee k j and as it was fome time 
before the Lady came to me, I bad an oppor- 
tunity of turning over a great many of her 
books, which were ranged together in a very 
beautiful order. At the end of the Folios (which 
were finely bound and gilt) were great jars of 
China placed one above another in a very noble 
piece of architecture. The Quartos were fepa- 
rated from die OClavos by a pile of finder 
veflels, which rofe in a delightflil pyramid. 
The Odavos were bounded by Tea-dkhes of 

O 4 all 
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all fliapes, colours and fizes, which were fo 
difpofed on a wooden frame, that they looked 
like one continued pillar indented with the fineft 
ftrokes of fculpture, and ftained with the greateft 
variety of dyes. That part of the Library which 
was defigned for the reception of Plays and 
Pamphlets, and other loofe Papers, was inclofed 
in a kind of iquare, confifting of one of the 
prettied: grotefque works that ever I law, and 
made up of Scaramouches, Lions, Monldes, 
Mandarines, Trees, Shells, and a thouland other 
odd figures in Cbma ware. In the midft of 
the room was a little japan table, with a quire 
of gilt paper upon it, and on the paper a filver 
fiiuff-box made in the lhape of a little book. 
I found there were feveral other counterfeit 
books upon the upper Ihelyes, whidh were 
carved in wood, and ferved only to fill up the 
number like fagots in the mufter of a re^ment. 
T was wonderfully pleafed with fuch a mixed 
kind of furniture, as feemed very fuitable both 
to the Lady and the Scholar, and did not know 
atfirft whetlier I Ihould fancy myfelf in a Grotto, 
or in a Library. 

Upon my looking into the books, I found 
there were fome few which the Lady had 
bought for her own ufe, but that moft of them 
had been got together, either becaufe Ihe had 
h^rd them praL^, or becaufe £he had feen 
the Authors of them. Among feveral that 
I examined, I very well rememW thefe that 
follow. 


Ogkbf% 
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Ogleby\ Virgil. 

Erydens yuvenal. 

Cajfandra. 

Cleopatra. 

j^raa. 

Sir Ifaac Neni'ton^ works. 

The Grand Cyrus ^ with a pin ftuck in one 
of the middle leaves. 

Pembroke % Arcadia. 

Locke of human underftanding ; with a paper 
of patches in it. 

A Spelling-book. 

A DiSionary for the explanation of hard 
words. 

Sherkck upon death. 

The fifteen comforts of matrimony. 

Sir William 'l‘emple‘& eflays. 

Father Malbranche’s fearch after truth* 
tranflated into Englifh. 

A book of novels. 

The Academy of compliments. 

Culpeppers midwifery. 

The Ladies calling. 

Tales in verfe by Mr. Durfey : Bound in red 
leather, on the back, and doubled down 
in feveral piim. 

All the claffic authors in wood. 

A fet of Elzevirs by the fame hand. 

Clelia: Which opened of itfelf in the place 
that defcribes two Lovers in a bower. 

Bakers chronicle. 

Advice to a daughter. 

The 
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The new Atalantis^ with a key to it. 

Mr. Steeles Chriftian Hero. 

A Prayer Book : With a bottle of Hungary 
water by the fide of it. 

Dr. Sachevereir s Speech. 

Fielding's Trial. 

Seneca’s Morals. 

^Taylor’s holy living and dying. 

ha Ferte’s Inftrudions for country dances. 

I was taking a catalogue in my pocket-book 
of thefe and feveral other autliors, when Leo- 
nora entered, and upon my prefenting her with 
^ Letter from the Knight, told me, with an 
unfpeakable grace, that Ihe hoped Sir Roger 
was in good health : I anfwered Tes, for I hate 
long Speeches, juid after a bow or two refired. 

Leonora was formerly a celebrated beauty, 
and is flill a very lovely woman. She has been 
a widow for two or three years, and being un- 
fortunate in her firft marriage, has taken a re- 
fblution never to venture upon a fccond. She 
has no children to take care of, and leaves the 
management of her eftate to my good friend 
Sir Roger. But as the mind naturally finks 
into a kind of lethargy, and falls afleep, 'that 
is not agitated by fome ftvourite pleafures and 
purfuits, Leonora has turned all the paffions of 
her fex into a love of books and retirement, 
i^ .converfes chiefly with men, (as fhe-has 
often faid herfelf ) but it is only in their wrifin^j 
and sdmits of very few Male-^tants, except 
my friend Sir Roger, wltom fhe hears with 

great 
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great plcafure, and without fcandal. As her 
reading has lain very much among romances, it 
has given her a very particular turn of thinking, 
and difeovers itfelf even in her houfe, her 
gardens, and her furniture. Sir Roger has 
entertained me an hour together with a deferip- 
tion of her country-feat, which is fituated in a 
kind of wildernefs, about an hundred miles 
diftant from London, and looks like a litde en- 
chanted palace. The rocks about her are fhaped 
into artificial Grottoes covered with wood-bines 
and jefiamines. The woods are cut into fibady 
walks, twifted into bowers, and filled with 
cages ctf turtles. The Iprings are made to run. 
among pebbles, and by that means taught to 
murmur very agreeably. They are likewife 
coliedted into a beautiful lake, that is inhabited 
by a couple of fwans, and empties itfelf by a 
little rivulet which runs through a green mea- 
dow, and is known in the family by the name 
of Pke Purling Stream. The Knight likewife 
tells me, that this Lady preferves her game 
better than any of the Gentlemen in the coun- 
try, not (fays Sir Roger) that fhe fets fo 
great a value upon her partridges and pheafents, 
as upon her larks and nightingales. For fhe 
fays that every bird which is killed in her 
ground, will fpoil a confort, and that fhe fliall 
certeinlymifs him the next year. 

When I think how odly this Lady is improved 
by learning I look upon her with a mixture 
of admiration and jfity. Amidft thefe innocent 
entertainments tvhich fhe has formed to herfelf, 

how 
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how much more valuable does Ihe appear than 
thofe of her fex, who employ themfelves in diver- 
hons that are leis reafonable, though more in 
fafliion? What improvements would a woman 
have made, who is fo fufceptible of impreflions 
fiom what Ihc reads, had ihe been guided to 
fuch books as have a tendency to enlighten the 
underftanding and redlify the paffions, as well 
as to thofe which are of little more ufe than to 
divert the imagination r 

But the manner of a Lady’s employing herfelf 
uiefully in reading fball be the fubject of another 
Paper, in which I defign to recommend fuch 
particular books as may be proper for the improve- 
ment of the fex. And as this is a fubjedl of a- 
very nice nature, I (hall defire my correlpondents 
to give me their.thoughts upon it. C 


38 Friday, April 13. 


Ciipm nonplacuiffe nimls. Mart. 

One would not pleafe too much. 

A Late converfiition, which I fell into, gave 
me an opportunity of obferving a great 
deal of beauty in a very handfom woman, and 
as much wit in an ingenious man, turned into 
deformity in the one, and abfiirdity in the other, 
by the mere force of Affe6batkKi. The fiiir one 
had fomething in her porfon upcHt which h^ 

thoughts 
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thoughts were fixed, that fhe attempted to fliew 
to advantage in every look, word, and geftuie. 
The Gentleman was as diligent to do juftice to his 
fine parts, as the Lady to her beauteous form : 
You might fee his imagination on the ftretch 
to find out foniething uncommon, and what 
they call bright, to entertain heri while (he 
writhed herfelf into as many different poftures to 
engage him. When file laughed, her lips were 
to fever at a greater diftance than ordinary to fhew 
her teeth ; her fan was to point to fomewhat at a 
diftance, that in the reach fhe may difcover the 
roundnefs of her arm 5 then fhe is utterly mifiaken. 
in what fhe faw, falls back, fmiles at her own 
folly, and is fo wholly difcompofed, that her tucker 
is to be adjufted, her bofom expofed, and the whole 
woman put into new airs and graces. While fhe 
was doing all this, the gallant had time to think of 
fomething very pleafant to fey next to her, or make 
feme unkind obfervation on fome other Lady to 
feed her vanity. Thefe unhappy efiedts of Affec- 
tation, naturally led me to look into that fbrange 
Hate of mind which fo generally difeolours the 
behaviour of moft people we meet with. 

The learned Dr. Burnet^ in his Theory of the 
Earth, takes occafion to obferve, that every 
thought is attended with confdouihefs and re- 
prefentativenefsj the mind has nothing prefented 
to it but what is immediately followed by a re- 
flexion or confeience, which tells you whether 
that which was fo prefented is graceful or un- 
becoming. This adt of the mind dilcovers itfdf 
ki the gefturc, by a proper behaviour in thofc 

whofe 
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whofe confcioufnels goes no flirther than to direiSfc 
diem in the juft progrefs of their prefent thought 
or adionj but betrays an interruption in every 
fecond thought, when the confeioufnefe is em- 
ployed in too fondly approving a man’s own con- 
ceptions ; which fort of confcioufnefs is what we 
cm AfFeiftation. 

As the love of praife is implanted in our bofoms 
as a ftrong incentive to worthy a£tions, it is a 
very difficult taik to get above a defire of it for 
things that fhould be wholly indifierent. Women, 
whofe hearts are fixed upon the pleafure they 
have in the conlcioufnefs that they are the ob- 
jefts of love and admiration, arc ever changing 
the air of their countenances, and altering the 
attitude of their bodies, to ftrike the hearts of 
their beholders with new fenfe of their beauty. 
The dreffing part of our fex, whofe minds are 
the fame with the fillier part of the other, are 
exadly in the like uneafy condition to be regarded 
for a well-tied cravat, an hat cocked with an 
unufual brifknefs, a very well-chofen coat, or 
other inftances of merit, which they are impa- 
tient to fee unobferved- 

But this apparent Affeilation, arifing from an 
ill-govcrncd confcioufnefs, is not fo much to be 
wondered at in fuch loofe and trivial minds as 
theic : But when you fee it reign in characters 
of wortli and diitinCtion, it is what you cannot 
but lament, not without feme indignation. It 
creeps into the heart of the wife man as well as 
that of the coxcomb. When you fee a man of 
fenfe lode about for applaufc, and difcover an 

itcliing 
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itching inclination to be commended •, lay traps 
for a fittle incenfe, even from thofe whole opinion 
he values in nothing but his own favour j who 
is fafe againfl; this weaknefs? or who knows 
whether he is guilty of it or not ? the bell: way 
to get clear of fuch a light fondnefs for applaufe, 
is to take all poffible care to throw off the love of 
it upon occafions that are not in themfelves laud- 
able, but as it appears, we hope for no praife 
from them. Of this nature are all graces in 
mens perfons, drefs and bodily deportment; 
which will naturally be winning and attradtivc 
if we tWnk not of them, but lofe their hrcc 
in proportion to our endeavour to make them 
fuch. 

When our confcioufnefs turns upon the main 
defign of life, and our thoughts are employed 
upon the chief purpofe either in bufinefs or piea- 
fure, we fhall never betray an Affedtation, for 
we cannot be guilty of it: But when we give 
the paffion for praife an unbridled liberty, our 
pleafure in little perfedtions robs us of what is due 
to us for great virtues, and worthy qualities. 
How many excellent fpeeches and honeft addons 
are loft, for want of being indifferent where we 
ought ? Men are opprefled with regard to their 
way of fpeajking and adting, inftead of having 
their thoughts bent upon what they fhould do 
or fey and by that means bury a capacity for 
great things, by their fear of failing in indifferent 
things. This, perhaps, cannot be cdled Affec- 
tation j but it has fome tindture of it, at leaft fo 
far, as that their fear of erring in a thing of no. 
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confequence, argues they would be too much 
pleafed in performing it. 

It is only from a thorough difregard to him- 
felf in iuch particuljus, that a man can ad: with 
a laudable fufficiency : His heart is fixed upon 
one point in viewj and he commits no errors, 
becaufe he thinks nothing an error but what 
deviates from that intention. 

The •wild havock Affedation makes in that 
part of the world tvhich fliould be moft polite, 
is vifible where-ever we turn our eyes : It pufhes 
men not only into impertinencies in converlation, 
but alfo in their premeditated Ipeeches. At the 
Bar it torments the Bench, whole bufinefs it is 
to cut off allfuperfluities in what is Ijxjken before 
it by the prarationerj as well as feveral little 
pieces of injuftice which arife from the Law 
kfelf. I have feen it make a man run from the 
purpofe before a Judge, who was, when at the 
bar hirafelf, lb clofe and logical a pleader, that 
with all the pomp of eloquence in his power, he 
never fpoke a word too much. 

It might be borne even here, but it often alcends 
the pulpit itfelfj and the dedaimer, in that fiicred 
place is frequently lb impertinendy witty, ipeaks 
of the lall: day itfdf with lb many quaint phrafes, 
that there is no man who underftands ralleiy, 
but muft refolve to fin no more : Nay, you may 
bdiold him Ibmetimes in prayer, for a proper 
ddivoy of the great truths he is to utter, humble 
himfelf with fo very well-turned phr^, and 
mention Hs own unworthinefe in a way fo very 

becoming 
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becoming, that the air of the pretty Gentleman 
is preferved, under the lowlinefs of the preacher. 

I (hall end this with a fliort Letter I writ tlie 
other day to a witty man, over-run with the 
fault I am ipeaking of. 

Dear S/r, 

* T Spent feme time with you the other day, 
‘ and muft take the liberty of a friend to tell 
‘ you of the unilifferable afied:ation you are guilty 
' of in all you fay and do. When I gave you 

* an hint of it, you alked me whether a man is 
‘ to be cold to what his fiiends think of him ? 
‘ No} but praife is not to be the entertainment 

* of every moment : He that hopes for it muft 

* be able to fuipend the poffeffion of it until 

* proper periods of life, of death itfelf. If you 

* would not rather be commended than be praife- 

* worthy, contemn little merits j and allow; no 

* man to be fo free with you, as to ptaife foii 

* to your face. Your vanity hy thh means will 

* want its food. At the lame time ybur paffion 

* fisr efteem will be more fully gratified j men 

* wM piaile you in their aSkms: Where you 

* now receive one compliment, you will then 

* receive twenty civilities. Till then yoU will 

* never have of eidier, further than, 

Sflf, 

It Your humble fervant. 


VOL, I, 
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!N° 39 Saturday, April 14.. 


Malta fero, ut pJacem genus irritshik valumt 
Giin fcnho- . . . — ... Hor. Ep, 2, L 2. V. 102. 


I M 1 TATS-D. 

Much do I fuffer, much, to keep in peace 
This jealous, waf^ilh, wrong- head, rhiming race. 

Pope. 

A S a per&d Tragedy is the nobleft pro- 
dudtion of human nature, fo it is capable 
of ^ving the mind one of the moft delightful 
and moft improving entertainments. A virtuous 
man (feys Seneca) ftru^ling with m^ortoines, 
is fuch a Ipedbicle as Gods- mi^t look upon 
with pleafure : and luch a pleaftire it is which 
one meets with in the reprefentation of a well- 
written Tn^edy. Diverfions of this kind wear 
out of our thoughts every thing dbat is mean and 
little. They cherifli and cultivate that humanity 
which is the ornament of our nature. They 
foften Infolence, Iboth Afflidion, and fubdue 
the mind to the difoenfations of Providence.- 
It is no wonder therefore that in ail the polite 
nations of the world, this part of the Drama 
has met with public encouragement. 

The modern Tragedy excels that of Greece 
and Romcy in the intricacy and dii|)ofition of 
the Fable i but, what a Chrilhan writer would 

be 
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be afliamed to own, falls infinitely fhort of it 
in the moral part of the performance. 

This I may fhew more at large hereafter; 
and in the mean time, that I may contribute 
fomething towards the improvement of the 
Englifi Tragedy, I ftiall take notice, in this and 
in Other following Papers, of Ibme particular 
parts in it that feem liable to exception, 

Arifiotk obferves, that the Tambkk verle in 
the Greek tongue was the moft proper for Tra- 
gedy : Becaufe at the fame time that it lifted up 
the difcourfe from profe, it was that whk^ 
approached nearer to it than any other Idnd of 
verfe. For, %s he, we may obferve that men 
in ordinary difcourfe very often fpeak Tambicks, 
without taking notice of it. We may make 
the fame obfervation of our Englijh Blank Verfe, 
which often enters into our common difcourfe, 
though we do not attend to it, and is fuch a 
due medium between Rhyme and Profe, dat it 
feems wonderfully adapted to Tragedy. I am 
therefore very much offended when I fee a Play 
in Rh 5 nme ; which is as abftird^ in Englijh^ as a 
Tragedy of Hexamters would have been in 
Greek or Latin. The Iblecifin is, I think, ftill 
greater in thofe Plays that have feme fcenes in 
Rliyme an3 feme in Blank Verfe, which are: 
to be looked upon as two feveral languages ; or| 
where we fee Ibme particular fimile’s dignified: 
with Rhyme, at die fame time that everything^ 
about them lies in Blank Verfe. I would not 
however debar the Poet from concluding his 
Tragedy, or, if he pleafes every Ad: of it, with 

P 2 two 
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two or three couplets, which may have the fame 
cfFedt as an Air in the Italian Opera after a long 
Recitatiyo, and give the a<9:or a graceftil Exit, 
Befides that we fee a diverfity of numbers in 
feme parts of the old Tragedy, in ordo: to 
hinder the. ear from being tired with the lame 
continued modulation of voice. For the fame 
reafen I do not diflike the fp^ches in our 
Englijh Tragedy that clofe with an Hemijlicki 
or half verfe, notwithftanding the perfon who 
l^aks after it begins a new verfe, without filling 
up, the preceding one ; nor with abmpt paufes 
and breakings-olf in the middle of a verfe, 
when they humour any palTion that is exprefled 

hy it 

Since I am upon thig I mull obfervo 

that PUT Englijh Poets have fuccpeded much 
better in tfie ftifej than in the fejitiments of their 
Tragedies. Their language is very often noble 
and Ibnorous, but the fenfe either very trifting 
pr very common. On the contrary, in the m-r 
pient Tragedies, and indeed in thofe of Corneiile 
and Racine, though the expreftions are very 
great, it is the thought that bears them up and 
Iwells them. For my own part, I prefer a 
noble fentiment tliat is deprefled with homely 
ianguage, infinitdy before a vulgar one diat is 
blown up with all the found and encrgjf of ex- 
|rcliion. Whether this defed in pur Tragedies 
may arife from want of genius, knowledge, or 
es^p^dt^rpe in the writers, or from their com- 
plianc-e wids the vicious telle c£ their readers 
\yho are heasw Judges of dfe langi^e than pf 
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the fentiments, and confequently reli{h the one 
more than the other, I cannot determine. But 
I believe it might redify the condud both of 
the one and of die other, if the writer laid 
down the whole contexture of his dialogue in. 
plain Englijh, before he turned it into Blank 
Verfe; and if the reader, after the perufal of 
a fcene, would confider the naked thought of 
every Ipeech in it, when (Hvefted of all its tragic 
ornaments. By this means, without being im- 
pofed upon by words, we may judge impartially 
of the thought, and confider whether it be 
natural or great enough for the perfon that utters 
it, vthether it deferves to ihine in fuch a bla^e 
of eloquence, or fliew itfelf in fuch a variety of 
lights as are generally made ufe of by the writers 
of our Englijh Tragedy. 

I muft in the next place obferve, that when 
ouf thoughts are great and juft, they are often 
obfcured by the founding phrafcs, hard meta- 
phors, and forced expreffions in which they are 
dodied. Shakefpear is dten very faulty in this 
pardcuiaf. There is a fine obforvation in Arif- 
totk to this purpofe, which I have never foen 
quoted. The exprefiion, fays he, ought Do be 
very much laboured in the unadlivc parts of the 
Fame, as in deferiptions, fimilitudes, narrations, 
and the like j in which the opinions, manners, 
and pafiions of men are not reprefented j for 
thefe (namely the opinions, manners, ’ and paf- 
fions) are apt to be obfcured by pompous 
jfteifes and elaborate expreffimis. Horace ^ who 
tSC^ed mQ& of his crilicifins after Arjlotk, feoi® 

P 3 to 
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to have had his eye on the foregoing rule, in 
the following Verfes: 

El ^ mgkus pkrhnqtie iolet femons ped^firi ; 

f * ilephus £ 3 * Pekus, cum pauper exul uter^ue^ 

Projicit ampdlas 6? fefqmpedalia verba. 

Si curat cor fpeStantis tetkilfe querela. 

Ars Poet. v. 95. 

Tragedians too lay by their ftate to grieve : 

Peleus and Tekphus, exil’d and poor. 

Forget their fwelling and gigantic words. 

Roscoiimon. 

Among our modern EngliJIi Poets, there is 
none who was better turned for Tragedy than 
Lee j if, inftead of favouring the impetuofity of 
Ids genius, he had reftrsdned it, and kept it 
within its proper bounds. His thoughts are 
wonderfully fuited to Tragedy, but frequently 
loft in foch a cloud of words, that it is hard to 
fee the beauty of them: There is an infinite 
fire in his works, but fo involved in finoke, 
that it does not appear in half its luftre. He 
frequently fiicc^ds in the paflionate parts of the 
Tragedy, but more particularly where he 
flackens his efibrts, and cafes the ftile of thofc 
Epithets and Metaphors, in which he fo much 
abounds. What can be more natural, more 
foft, or more paffionate, than that line in Sta- 
tird% fpeech, where the defcribes the charms 
of 'jMexander% converfation ? 

Then he would talk— Good Gods ' how he would talk ! 

That unexpefted break in the line, and turn- 
ing the defcrij^on of his manner of talking into 
4 an 
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an admiration of it, is inexpreffibly beautiful, 
and wonderfully fiiitcd to the fond charafter of 
the peribn that {peaks it. There is a fimplicity 
in the words, that outfliines the utmoft pride 
of expreliion. 

Ofiuay has followed nature in the language 
of his Tragedy, and therefore fliines in the paf- 
iionate parts, more than any of our Englrjh 
Poets. As there is fomething familiar and do- 
meflic in the Fable of his Tragedy, more than 
in thole of any other poet, he has little pomp, 
but great force in his expreffions. For which 
reaJbn, though he has admurably fucceeded in 
the tender aud melting part of his Tragedies, 
he fometimes falls into too great a familiarity of 
phrafe in thofe parts, which, by Arijlotleh rule, 
ought to have been raifed and fupported by the 
dignity of expreflion. 

It has been obferved by others, that this Poet 
has founded his Tragedy of Venice Preferred on 
fo wrong a plot, that the greateft charaders an 
it are thofe of rebds and triutors. Had the 
Hero of his Play difcovered the tame good 
qualities in the defence of his country, that he 
ftiewed for its min and fubverfion, the audience 
could not enough pity and admire him : But as 
he is now reprefented, we can only fiiy of Wm 
what the Roman Hiftorian fays of Catiiine, 
that his fall would have been glorious 0 pro 
patrid Jic concidijfet) had he lb fellen in the 
fervice of his country. C 
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N® 40 Monday, April 16. 


Ac ne forte futest me, qm facere ipfe remfm, 

Qem reSle traUant alii, laudare mdi^ •, 

Ilk per extentum funem mthipojfe isjcktur 
Ire peela, meum qui pedus inanitenangit, 

Jrritat, muhet, fdjis terroribus implet, 

Ut magus i 6? modb me Thehis, modb ponit Aihems. 

Hor. Ep. 1. 1. 2. %% 208. 


Imitated. 

y«t left you think I rally more than teach. 

Or praife malignly arts I cannot reach, 

Let me for once prefume t* infeuit the times. 
To know the poet from the man of rhymes, 

’Tis he, who gives my breaft a thoufand pains. 
Can make me feel each pa^n that he feigns % 
Enrage, compofe, with more than ma^c art. 
With pity, and with terror, tear my heart j 
And fnatch me, o’er the earth, or through the air. 
To 'fhebes, to Athens, when he will-, and where. 

Pope. 

T he Englijb writers of Tragedy are pof* 
lefied with a notion, that when they 
reprefent a wrtuous or inimcent perft>n in diftrefi, 
they ought not to leave him until they have 
dehvered him out of his troubles, or made him 
^«unph over lus enemies. This error they have 
been led into by a ridiculous dodhine in modem 
criticiffasb that thfy are obliged to an equal dif- 

tribution 
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tribution of rewards and puniftiments, and an 
impartial execution of poetical juftice. Who 
were the firft that eftablilhed tliis rule I know 
not ; but I am fare it has no foundation in na- 
ture, in reafbn, or in the practice of tlie ancients. 
We find that good and evil happen a like to all 
men on this fide the grave j and as the principal 
defign of Tragedy is to raife commiferation and 
terror in the minds of the audience, we {hall 
defeat this great end, if we always make virtue 
and .innocence happy and fuccefsM. Whatever 
crofles and difap^intments a good man fuffcre 
in the body of the Tr^edy, they will make but 
fnuU impreflion on our minds, when we know 
that in the lafi: ad he is to arrive at the end of 
liis whiles and defires. When we fee him en- 
gs^ed in the depth of his afflictions, we are apt 
to comfort ourfelves, becaufe we are fure he will 
find his way out of them 5 and tibat Ms grief, 
how great foever it may be at prefent, will focm 
terminate in gladnefs. For this reafou the an- 
cient writers di Tragedy treated men in their 
Plays, as they are dealt with in the world* by 
n^kdng virtue fometimes happy and fometiines 
mifers^e, as they found it m the SMc which 
they made choice of, or as it might affod their 
audience in the moft agreeable manner, 
tctk confidere the Tragedies that were wrktien in 
either of thefe kinds* and obferves, that thofe 
which ended unh^pily had always pleafed the 
peofde, and carried away the prize in the public 
difputes of the ftage* fi:om thofo that ended hap* 
f%. Terror and commiferation leave a pleafin^ 
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angulih in the mind; and fix the audience in fuch 
a ferrous compofure of thought, as is much more 
lafting and delightful than any little tranfient 
ftarts of joy and fatisfadtion. Accordingly, we 
find, that more of our EngUJh Tragedies have 
fucceeded, in which die fevourites of the audience 
fink under their calamities, than thofe in which 
they recover themfelves out of them. The heft 
Plays of tliis kind are the Orphan, Venice Pre- 
ferved, Alexander the Great, Theodojius, All for 
Love, Oedipus, Oroomko, Othello, &c. Ring 
Lear is an admirable Tragedy of the fame kind, 
as Shakejpear wrote it ; but as it is reformed ac- 
cording to the chimerical notion of poetical juflice, 
in my humble opinion it has loft half its beauty. 
At me fame time I muft allow, that there are 
very noble Tragedies, which have been framed 
upon the other plan, and have eirded happily; 
as indeed moft of the good Tragedies, which 
have been written fince die ftarting of the above- 
mentioned criticifm, have taken this turn: ‘As 
the Mourning Bnde, Tamerlane, XJlyfes, Phaedra 
and mppoUtus, with moft of Mr. Dryden's. I 
muft ahb allow, that many of Sbakejpear\, and 
feveral of the celebrated Tragedies of antiquity, 
are caft in the fame form.' I do not therefore 
difpute agjunft this way of writing Tragedies, 
but againft the criticifm that would eftablifh this 
as the only method ; and by that means would 
very much cramp the EngUJh Tragedy, and 
peihaps g^ve a wrong bent to the genius of our 
vratm. 

Hie 
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The Tragi-comedy, which is the produd of 
the Englijh theatre, is one of the moft monftrous 
inventions that ever entered into a Poet’s thoughts. 
An author might as well think of weaving the 
adventures oiMneas and Hudihras into one pbem, 
as of writing fuch a mody piece of mirth and 
Ibrrow. But the abiurdity of theie performances 
is fo very vilible, that I ihall not infift upon it. 

The iame objedions which are made to Tragi- 
comedy, may in fome meafure be applied to 
all Tragedies that have a double plot in them j 
which are likew'ife more frequent upon the£;7g- 
Ujh ftage, than upon any other : For though Ae 
grief of the audience, in fuch performances, be 
not changed into another paffion, as in Tragi- 
comedies 5 it is diverted upon another objed, 
which weakens dieir concern for the principal 
adion, and breaks the tide of forrow, by throw- 
ing it into different channels. This inconveni- 
ence, however, may in a great meafure be cur«l, 
if not whoEy removed, by the fkilfol choice of 
an under-plot, which may bear fuch a near re- 
lation to the principal delign, as to contribute 
towards the completion of it, and be concluded 
by the fame cataftrophe. 

There is alfo another particular, which may 
be reckoned among the blemiflies, or rather the 
falfe beauties, of our Englijh Tragedy : I m^n 
thofe particular j|)eeches which are commonly 
known by the name of Rants. The warm and 
paffionate parts of a Tragedy, are always the 
mofl: taking with the audience j for which reafon 
we often fee the Players pronouncing, in all tiie 

violence 
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violence of adion, feveral parts of the Tragedy 
which the author writ with great temper, and 
defigned that they fhould have been fo aded. 

I have feen Powell very often raife himfclf a loud 
clap by this artifice. The Poets that were ac- 
quainted with this feaet, have given frequent 
occafion for fuch emotions in the ador, by adding 
vehemence to words where there was no paffion, 
or inflaming a real paffion into foftian. This 
hath filled the mouths of our Heroes with bom- 
baft ; and given them fuch fentiments, as pro- 
ceed rather from a fwellbg than a greatnels of 
mind. Unnatural exclamations, curies, vows, 
blafphemies, a defiance of mankind, and an 
outraging of the Gods, frequently pafs upon the 
audience for toweling thoughts, and have ac- 
cordingly met with^hffinite appkufe, 

I lhaU here add a remark, which I 
our Tragic writers may make an ill ufe of. As 
our Heroes are generally Lovers, their fwelling' 
and Wuftering upon the ftage very much recom- 
mends them to the fair part of their audience. 
The Ladies are wonderfully pleafed to fee a man 
infulting Kin^, or affronting the Gods in one 
feene, and throwing himfelf at the feet of his 
miftrefs in another. Let him behave himfelf in- 
tently towards the men, and abjedly towards 
tlie fdr one, and it is ten to one but he proves a 
fevourite of the boxes. Dryden and Lee^ in 
feveral of their Tragedies, have pralStifed,* tibas 
feixet with good fuccefs. 

But to fhew how zRant pieafes beyCnd die 
moft juft and natural thou^t diat is not pro- 
nounced 
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nounced with vehemence, I would defire the 
reader when he fees the Tragedy of Oedipus, to 
obfervc how quietly the Hero is difiniffed at the 
end of the third act, after having pronounced the 
following lines, in which the thought is very 
natural, and apt to move compafiion ; 

To you, good Gods, I make my laft appeal \ 

Or clear my virtues, or my crimes reveal. 

If in the maze of fate I blindly run, 

And backward tread diofe paths I fought to fliun } 
Impute my errors to your own decree : 

My hands are guilty, but my heart is free. 

Let us then obferve with what thunder-claps of 
applaufe he leaves the ftage, after the impieties 
and execrations at the end of the fourth ad ; and 
you will wonder to fee an audience fo curfed and 
fo pleafed at the feme time j 

O that as oft I have at Jihens feen, 

[Where, by the way, there was no ftage until 
many years after Oedipus. 1 
The ftage arife, and the big clouds defeendj 
So now, in very deed I might behold 
This pond’rous globe, and all yon marble roof. 
Meet like the hands of Jove, and crufli mankind. 
For all the elements, ©’r. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

* Having fpoken of Mr, Ptmell, as fomedmes 

* railing himfelf applaule from the ill tafte of an 
^ audience } I mull do him the juftice to own, 

* that he is excellently formed for a Tragedian, 

and. 
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* and; when he pleafes, deferves the admiration 
‘ of the heft judges j as I doubt not but he will 

* in the Cmqueji of Mexico^ which is adted for 

* his own benefit, to-morrow night. C 
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-——2a non inventa reperta es. 

Ovid. Met. 1 . I. V. 654. 
So found, is worfe than loft. Addison. 


C Ompaflion for the Gentleman who writes 
the following Letter, fhould not prevail 
upoiii me to fdl upon the Fair Sex, if it were 
not that I find they are frequently fairer than 
they ought to be. Such impoftures are not to 
be tolerated in civil fociety; and I think his 
misfortune ought to be made public, as a warn- 
ing for other men always to examine into what 
they admire. 


SIR, 

CUppofing you to be a perfon of general 
^ knowledge, I make my application to you 
on a very particular occafion. I have a great 
mind to be rid of my Wife, and hope, when 
you confider my cafe, you will be of opinion 
I have very juft pretenfions to a divorce. I 
am a mere man of the town, and have very 
little improvement, but what I have got 

‘ from 
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* from Plays. I remember in the Silent 

‘ man, the learned Dr. Cutberd, or Dr. Otter 
‘ (I forget which) makes one of the caufes of 

* feparatlon to be Error Perfonee, when a man 

* marries a woman, and finds her not to be the 

* fiime woman tvhom he intended to many, 

‘ but another. If that be law, it is, I pre- 
‘ fume, exadtly my cafe. For you are to know, 

‘ Mr. Spectator, that there are women. 

‘ who do not let their hulbands fee their faces 
‘ imtil they are married. 

‘ Not to keep you in fuipence, I mean 

* plainly that part of the Sex who paint. ■ They 

* are fome of them fo exquifitely fkilful this 

* way, that give them but a tolerable pair of 

* Eyes to fet up with, and they will make Bo- 

* fom. Lips, Cheeks, and Eyebrows, by their 
‘ own induftry. As for my dear, never man W'as 

* fo enamoured as I was of her fair Forehead, 

* Neck, and Arms, as well as the bright jet of 

* her Hair j but to my great aftonifliment I find 
‘ they were all the effedls of art : Her fkin is 

* fo tanuflied with this pradlice, that w'hen fhe 

* firft wakes in a morning, flie fcarce feems 

* young enough to be the mother of her whom 

* I carried to bed the night before. I ihall tifiie 

* tlie liberty to j»rt with her by the firft oppor-* 

* tunity, unleft her father will make her portion 
‘ fuitable to her real, not her affumed, counte- 

* nance. This I thou^t fit to let him and her 

* know by your means. 

I am, Sir, 

Your moft obedient humble fervant. 
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I cannot tell what the Law, or the Parents 
of the Lady will do for this injured Gentleman, 
but muft allow he has very much juftice on his 
fide. I have indeed very long obferved this evil, 
and diftinguilhed thofe of our women who wear 
their own, from tliofe in borrowed Complexions, 
by the PiSis and die Britipx There does not 
need any great difcemment to judge which are 
which. The Britifi have a lively animated 
alpedtj the PiSis, though never fo beautiful, 
have dead uninformed countenances. The 
mufcles of a real face fbmetimes fwell with foft 
paflion, hidden furprife, and are flufhed with 
agreeable confufions, according as the objedla 
before them, or the ideas prefented to them, 
afiedfc their imaginadon. But the PiAs behold 
all things with the feme air, whether they are 
joyful or fedj the feme fixed infenfibilily appears 
upon ail occafions. A PiBy though ihe takes 
all tliat pains to invite the approacn of Lovers, 
is obliged to keep them at a certain diftance ; 
a figh in a languiihing Lover, if fetched too 
near her, would diflblve a Feature j and a kife 
fhatched by a forwai'd one, might transfer the 
Complexion of the miflrefe to the admirer. 
It is hard to fpeak of thefe falfe Fair Ones, 
without feying fbmething uncomplaifant, but I 
would only recommend to them to confider 
how they like coming into a room new painted j 
they may affure themfelves, the near appr^di 
of a Lady who ufes this pradice is much more 
offenfive. 


Will 
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Will Honeycomb told us, one day, an 
adventure he once had with a PiB. This 
Lady had Wit, as well as Beauty, at will ; and 
made it her bufinefe to gain hearts, for no other 
reafon but to rally the torments of her Lovers, 
She would make great advances to inlhare men, 
but without any manner of fcruple break off 
when there was no provocation. Her ill-nature 
and vanity made my friend very eafily proof 
againft the charms of her Wit and Converfationj 
but her beauteous form, inftead of being ble- 
miflied by her falflacod and inconftancy, every 
day increafed upon him, and fhe had new 
attradlions every time he faw her. When Ihe 
obferved Will irrevocably her Have, (he began 
to ufe him as fuch, and after many fteps to- 
wards fuch a cmelty, fhe at laft utterly banifoed 
him. The unhappy Lover ftrove in vain, by 
fervile epiftles, to revoke his doomj until at length 
he was forced to the laft refuge, a rounji fum 
of money to her maid.* This corrupt attendant 
placed him early in the morning behmd the 
hangings in her miftrels’s dreiEng-room. He 
ftood very conveniently to obferve, without 
being feen. The PiS^ begins the Face flie 
defigned to wear that day, and I have heard 
him proteft fhe had worked a full half hour 
before he knew her to be the fame woman. 
As foon as he faw the dawn of that Complexion, 
for which he had lb long languifhed, he thought 
fit to break from his concealment, repeating 
that of Cmde^: 

VoL. I. Th* 
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111’ adorning thee with fo much art. 

Is but a barb’rous fkill ; 

’Tis like the pois’ning of a dart, 

Too apt isefore to kill. 

The PiB ftood before him k &e utnioft 
COftfyfiofi, ’with the pretticft finirk imaginable 
on the finiflied fide of her Face, pale as afties 
<Mi the other. Honeycomb fejzed all her 
Gaiiy-pots and Wafhts, and carried off his 
handkerchief fall of Brsiihes, icraps of Bpanijb 
Wbd, and Phials of Unguents. The Lady 
went into the country, the Lover was cured. 

It is certain no faith ought to be kept with 
cheats, and an oath made to a PiB is of itfelf 
vdd. I would therefore exhort ^ the Britijh 
Ladies to fingle them out, nor do I know any 
but Lindamira who Ihould be exeirqA from 
difcovery; for her own complexkn is fo delicate, 
fhat foe ought to be allowed the covering it with 
paint, as a punifliment ‘for chooiing to be, the 
wcdf piece of art extant, inftead of the maffer- 
piece of nature. As for my part, who have no 
expedations from women, and confider them 
only as they are part of die ipecies, I do not 
half fo much fear o&nding a Beauty as a wo- 
man of fenfe ; I (hall therefore produce feveral 
feces which have been k public this many 
yeare, and never appeared. It will be a very 
pret^ entertainment k the Play-hoid^ (whea 
I hs^ abdkhed this cufbm) to fee fo many 
Ladies, when firft lay it dowp, wog. k 
their owri feces. 
z 


In 
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In the mean time, as a pattern for improving 
their charms, let the fex ftudy the agreeable 
Statira. Her features are enlivened with the 
chearfolnefs of her mind, and good-humour 
gives an alacrity to her eyes. She is graceful 
without alfefting an air, and unconcerned with- 
out appearing carelefs. Her having no manner 
of art in her mind, makes her want none in 
her perfon. 

How like is this Lady, and how unlike is 
a Pi6f, to that defcription Dr. Dome gives of 
his milbrefs? 

———Her pure and eloquent blood 

Spoke in her cheeks, and fo diftindly wrought. 

That one would almofl: fay her body thought. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

* A young Gentlewoman of about nineteen 
‘ years of age (bred in the family of a perlbn 
' of Quality lately deceafed) who paints thefihell 
' Flefli-colour, wants a place, and is to be heard 

* of at the houfe of Minheer Grotefque a Duich 

* Jointer in Barbican. 

* AT. B. She is alfo well-flcilled in the drapery- 

* part, and puts on hoods, and mixes ribbons fo 

‘ as to fuit the colours of the face with great 
‘ art and fuccefs. R 
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G€^ga7tm mugire futts nemus mt mm ^ufctm » 

Tanlo am Jinpitu ludi jfeBmtw, fsf artcs^ 
feregrms\ qmbus oMitus aSisr 
Cumjktitm fcem^ ccncurntdextera lieva. 

Dmt cdbuc ahguid f Nil fcne. ^id placet ergo ? 
Lana ’LareaUno ’violas zmitata ‘veneno. 

Hor. Ep, 1, 1 . 2. V. 202. 

Imitated. 

Loud as the wolves, on Oread ftormy fteep. 

Howl to the roarings of the northern deep : 

Such is tiie fliout, the long-appl'auding note. 

At high plume, or Oldjietis petticoat ; 

Or when from Court a birth-day fuit' beflx)w*d 
Sinks the loft a£i:or in the tawdry load. 

Booth entere- — hark ! the univerfal peai ! 

But has he Ipoken s' — Not a fyllabie. 

■Whatihook the ftage, and made the people flare ?— 
Cato's long wig, flow’r’d gown, and lacquer’d chair. 

Pope. 

A Rifiotle has obfe'iyed, that ordinary writers 
in Tragedy endeavour to raife terror and 
pity in their audience, not by proper fentiments 
and expreffions, but by the drefles and .deco- 
rations of the ftage. There is ibmething of this 
Iriad very ridiculous in the theatre. When 
the Aithor has a naind to terrify us, it thunders j 
when he would make us mdandioly, the ftage 
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3S darkened. But among all our tragic artifices, 

I am the rnoft offended at thofc v»'hicli are made 
ufe of to infpire us with magnificent ideas of the 
perfons that Ipeak. The ordinary method of 
making an Hero, is to clap a huge plume of 
feathers upon his head, v,'hich rifes in very high, 
'that there is often a greater length from his chsji 
to tlie top of his head, than to the foie cf his 
foot. Oiie would believe, that we thought a 
great man and a tall man the fame tlfing. This 
very much embarrafies the adtor, who is forced 
to hold his neck exti'emely fliif and fteady all the 
while he fpeaks : And notwithftanding any an- 
xieties which he pretends for his Millrefs, his 
Country, or his Friends, one may fee by his 
adion, that his greateft care and concern is to 
keep the plume of feathers fi'om failing off his 
head. For my own part, when I fee a man utter- 
ing his complaints under fuch a mountain of 
feathers, I am apt to look upon him rather as 
an unfortunate Lunatic, than a diilxeffed Hero. 
As thefe fuperfiuous ornaments upon the head 
make a great man, a Princefs generally receives 
her grandeur from thofe additional incumbrances 
that fall into her tail : I mean the broad fweeping 
train that follows her in ail her motions, and finds 
confiant employment for a.hpjr who ftands behind 
her to open and 4>tead it to advantage. I do not 
know how others are afifedled at this fight, but 
I mull confefs, my eyes are wholly taken up 
with the Page’s part; and as for the Queen, I 
- am not fo attentive to any thing Ihe fpeaks, a-> 
to the right adiulting of her train, left it lliould 
' 0.3 chance 
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chance to trip up her heels, or incommode her, 
as fhe walks to and fro upon the ftage. It is, 
in my opinion, a very odd Ipedlade, to fee a 
Queen venting her paffion in a dilbrdered motion, 
and a little boy taking care all tibe while that 
they do not mffle the tail of her gown. The 
.parts tliat the two perfons ad on the frage at the 
fame time, are very different : The Princefs is 
afraid left flie fhould incur the difpleafure of the 
King her father, or lofe the Hero her lover, 
whilft her Attendant is only concerned left (he 
fhould entangle her feet in her petticoat. 

We are told, that an ancient tragic Poet, to 
move the pity of his audience for his exiled Kings 
and diffreflea Heroes, ufed to make the adtors 
reprefent them in dreffes and clothes that were 
thread-bare and decayed. This artifice for mov- 
ing pity, feems as ill-contrived, as that we have 
been fpeaking of to infpire us with a great idea 
of the perfons introduced upon the ftage. In 
fhort, I would have our conceptions raifed by 
the dignity of thought and fublimity of expreffion, 
rather than by a train of robes or a plume of 
feathers. 

Another mechanical method of making great 
men, and adding dignity to Kings and Q^ens, 
is to accompany them with halberts and battle- 
axes. Two or three fhifters of fcenes, with tlie 
two candle-fhuffers, make up a complete body of 
guards upon the ftage ; and by the ad- 

dition of a few porters dre&d in red coats, can 
T^reSfept above a dozen kgions, I have fome- 
times feen a couple of anmes drawn up together 

upon 
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upon the foige, •s^hen the Vodt has been diipofed 
to do honour to his generals. It is impoillble 
for die reader’s imagination to muitiply twenty 
men into fach prodigious multitudes, or to fancy 
that two or diree hundred thoufand foldiers arc 
fighting in a room of forty or fifty yards in com- 
pals. Incidents of fuch a nature fiiouid be tidd, 
not reprefentcd. 


■ Nm tamen intus 

jyigm gm frames in fcenam: smdlaque toUes 
Ex octdiSi qm mox mrret facmdm pr^/eas. 

Hor. Ars J^oet. v. j8^. 

Yet there are things improper for a fcene. 

Which men of judgment only will relate. 

R O sc OM MOM. 

I Ihould therefore, in this paticular, recona- 
mend to my countrymen the eiample of die 
French ftage, where the Kings and C^eene always 
appear unattended, and leave their guards bdiind 
Ae fcenes. I Ihould likewife be glad if tve 
imitated the Frend) in banidiing frcan our ftage 
the noife of drams, tramjrcts, and huzaa’s; 
which is foraetimes fo very great, that when 
there is a battle in the FLa^-Market theatre, one 
may hear it as far as Charing-Crofs. 

I have here only touthed upon thofe partictdars 
which are made ufe of to raife and aggrandize 
the perfons of a Tragedy ) and fhali lliew in 
another Paper the fcveral expedients which are 
pradiM by authors of a vulgar genius' to move 
terrcff, pity or admiration, in their hearers. 

Q. 4 . The 
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Thc^ Tailor and the Painter often contribute 
to the fuccefs of a Tragedy more than the Poet. 
Scenes afFedf ordinary minds as much as ipeeches; 
and 'our adors are very lenliblcj that a well- 
drefled Play has Ibmetimes brought them as full 
-audiences, as a well-written one. The Italians 
.have a very good phrafe to expreJfe this art of 
impofing upon the ^edators by appearances: 
They call it the fourberia della fcena, * the 
* knavery or trickilh part of the drama.’ But 
however the ftiow and outride of the Tragedy 
may work upon the vulgar, the more underftand- 
ing part of the audience immediately fee through 
it and de^ife it. 

A good Poet win give the reader a more 
lively idea of an army or a batde in a defcription, 
than if he adually few them drawn up in rijua- 
. drons and battalions, or engaged in the confufion 
of a fight. Our minds fhould be opened to great 
conceptions, and inflamed with glorious fenti- 
ments, by what the ador j|)eaks, more than by 
what he appears. all the trappings or 

equips^ of a King or Hero, give Brutus half 
that pomp and majefly which he receives from a 
few lines in Sbake/fear I C 
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Pee tiU eritnt artes -pacifritie hnponcre mown., 
Pareere fubjeHis^ ^ dehdlare ftiperhos, 

Virg. Sin. 6. V. 855. 

Be thefe thy arts ; to bid cootenrion ceaie. 

Chain up ftern war, and give the nations peace ; 
O ’er fubjedt lands extend thy gentle fway. 

And teach with iron rod the haughty to obey, 

T here are crowds of men, whofe great 
misfortune it is that they were not bound 
to mechanic arts or, trades j it being abiblutely 
necieflary for tliem to be led by feme continual 
talk or employment. Thefe are fuch as we 
commonly call dull fellows j perfons, who for 
want of Ibmething to do, out of a pertain va- 
cancy of thought, rather than curiofity, are 
ever meddling with things for which they are 
unfit. I cannot give you a notion of them bet- 
ter than by prefenting you with a Letter fr;om a 
Gentleman, who belongs to*i*sfociegr of das 
order of men, refiding at Oxford. 

Oxford, April 13, 1711- 
S I R, Four o’clock in the morning. 

* TN feme of your late Speculations, I find 
* feme {ketches towards an hiftoiy of Clubs : 
* But ^ou feem to me to diew them in fomc- 
* what too ludicrous a light. I have wdU. 

weighed 
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‘ weighed diat matter, and dunk, that the 

* moil important negotiations may beft be car- 

* tied on in fuch ailemblies. I fliali, therefore, 

‘ for the good of mankind (whfch, I 

* you and I are equally coricerned for) pro- 

* pofe an inflitution of that nature for ex- 

* ample l^e. 

* 1 mull confels the defign and tranfeStions 

* of too many Clubs are trifling, and maiufeftly 

* of no confequence to the nation or public 
‘ weal : Thofe I will give you up. But you 

* mull do me then tire juftice to own, that 

* nothing can be more ufeful or laudable, than 

* the fcheme we go upon. To avoid Nick- 

* names and Wittidfins, we call ourfelves The 

* hb^ma^l Meeting : Our Prefident continues 

* for a year at leafl:, and femetimes four or five: 

* We are dll grave, ferious, defignii^ men, in 

* our way : We think it our duty, as far as in 

* us lies, to take care the Conftitution receives 

* no harm' Ne quid detrimenti Res capiat 

* publica To cenfure dodrines or lads, 

‘ perfons ov things, which we do not like; 

* To fettle the nation at home, and to carry 

* on the war abroad, where and in what man- 

* net we fee fit. If other people are not of 

* our opinion, we cannot help that It were 

* bettea: they were. Moreover, we now and 

* tiien cemdefcend to dired, in feme meafure, 
^ die little affairs of our own Univerfity. 

* Verify, Mr. Sp'ectatox, we are much 

* oSoidea at the ad for itaportii^ French 

* wiaasj A bcMJhs or two,df aaod fetid edifying 

‘ port 
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* port at honeft George’s, made a night chearfiil, 
‘ and threw off refeire. Bat this plaguy Fri?«ci 

* claret will not only coft us mote money, but 
‘ do us lefe good : Had we been, aware of it, 

* before it had gone too far, I muff tell you, 

‘ we would have petitioned to be heard upoji 
‘ that fubjed. But let tliat pafs. 

* I muff let you know likewife, good Sir, 

* that we look upon a cettain northern Prince’s 

* march, in conjundion with inEdds,- to te 

* palpably againft our good-will and liking; 

* and for all Monfieur Palmquifi, a moft dan- 
‘ gerous innovation ; and we are by no means 

* yet fare, that fome people arc not at the bot- 

* tom of it. At leaft my own private Letters 
‘ leave room for a Politician, well verl^ in 
‘ matters of this nature, to iiifped as much, as 

* a penetrating friend of mine tells me. 

‘We think we have at iaft done the bufinefe 

* with the malecontents in Hungary, and flhall 

* clap up a peace there. 

* What the neutiulity army is to do, or 

* what the army in Flanders, and what two 
‘ or ahree other Princes, is not yet fully deter- 
‘ mined among us; and we wait impatiently 
‘ for the coming in of the next Dyer's, who, 
‘ you muft know, is our autiientic intelligence, 
‘ our Ariftotk in politics. And it is inde^ but 
‘ fit there fhoidd be fome dernier re&rt, he 
‘ abfolute decider of di comroveefies. 

‘ We were latdy infermed, that the gallant 

* Trained-bands had patrdled all night long 

* aboi^ the fheets of Weinde^cmld 

‘ not 
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‘ not imagine any occaiion fear it, we guefied 
‘ not a tittle of it aforehand, we were in nothing 

* of the fecret; and that cily-tradefmen, or 
‘ their apprentices fliould do duty, or work, 
‘ during me holidays, we thought ablblutely 
‘ impoffibls. But Dyer being pofitive in it, 
‘ and ibme Letters fromt other people, who had 

* talked with fome who had it from thofe who 

* ihould know, giving fome countenance to it, 
‘ the Chairman reported from tlie committee, 

* appointed to examine into that aifair. That it 
‘ was poliible there might be fomething in it. 

* I have much more to fay to you, but my two 
‘ good friends and neighbours, Dominick and 

* BlylmtSi are juft: come in, and the cofree is 

* ready. I am, in the mean time, 

Mr. Spectator, 

Your admirer and humble fervant, 

Abraham Froth. 

You may obferve the turn of their rninilK 
tends only to novelty, and not fatisfadion in 
any thing. It would be diftppointment to 
them, to come to certainty in any thing, for 
that would gravel them, and put an end to 
their inquiries, which dull fellows do not make 
for infcMrmation, but for exercife. I do not 
know but this may be a veiy good way of ac- 
counting for what we frequendy fee, to wit, that 
dull fellows prove very good men of bufinefs. 
Buiinefe* relieves them from thdr own natural 
h^vinefe, by fomiCbing thm widi what to doj 

whereas 
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whereas bufinefs to mercurial men, is an inter- 
ruption from their real exiftence and happinefs. 
Though the dull part of mankind are harmlefr 
in their amufements, it were to be wifhed they 
had no vacant time, becaufe they ufuaUy un- 
dertake fomething that makes their wants con- 
Ipicuous, by their manner of fupplying them* 
You fhall feldom find a dull fellow of good 
education, (but if he happens to have any lei- 
fure upon his hands) will turn his head to one 
of thofe two amufements, for all feols of emi- 
nence, politics or. poetry. The former of fhefe 
arts, is the ftudy of all dull people iti general ; 
but when dulnefs is lodged in a perfon of a 
<}uick' animal life, it generally eseiis itfelf in 
poetry. One might here mention a few mili- 
tary writers, %vho give great entertainment to 
the age, by reafon that the ftupidity of their 
heads is quickened by the alacrity of tlteir 
hearts. This conftitution in a dull fellow, gives 
vigour to nonfenfe, and makes the puddle boil, 
which would otherwife fiagnate. The Britifo 
Prince, that celebrated Poem, which was 
written in the reign of King Ch>arles die fecond, 
and defervedly adled by the Wits of that age 
Incomparable, was the effeft of fuch an happy 
genius as we are Ipeaking of. From among 
many other diftichs no lefs to be quoted on this 
account, I cannot but recite the two following 
lines ; 

A painted veil Prince Voltager had on. 

Winch from a naked Pt3 his grandfire won- 

Here 
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Here if the Poet had not been viv^ious, as 
well as ftupid, he could not, in the warmth and 
hurry of nonfenfe, have been capable of forget- 
ting that neither Prince Voltager^ nor his grand- 
father, could ftrip a naked man of his doublet 5 
but a fool of a colder conftitution would have 
ftaid to have flead the FiB, and made buff of 
his {kin, for the wearing of tlie conqueror. 

To bring theie obfervations to feme uleful 
purpofe of life, what I would propofe fhould 
be, that we imitated thofe wile nations, wherein 
every man learns Ibme handicraft-work. Would 
it not employ a Beau prettily enough, if in- 
flead of eternally frying with a Snuff-box, he 
{pent Ibme part of his time m, making one? 
Such a method as this would very much con- 
duce to the public emdument, by makmg every 
imn living good for Ibmething; for there 
would then be no one member of humant^ 
dety, but would have fome little pretenfion'w' 
fi»ne degree in it ; like him who came to Wilfs 
Coffee-hotife, upon the merit of having writ a 
pofy of a ring. R 
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fa, quid e^o populus memnt dejideret, mdi. 

Hor. Ars Poet. v. 153. 

Now hear what ev’ry auditor expeds. 

RoSCOMMOTt. 

A m ONG the feveral artifices which are 

in pradicc by the Poets to fill the minds 
of an audience with terror, the firft place is due 
to Thunder and Lightning, which are often made 
ufe of at the defcending of a God, or the riling 
of a Ghoft, at the vanifliing of a Devil, or at 
the death of a Tyrant. I have known a Beil 
introduced into feveral Tragedies widi good efi- 
fed} and have feen the whole affembly in a 
very great alarm all the while it has been ringing. 
But there is nothing which delights and terrifies 
our EngUfi) theatre fo much as a Ghoft, eijpecially 
when he appears in a bloody fhirt. A Spe^e 
has very dften laved a Play, thouj^ he has done 
nothing but ftalked acrofs the flage, or roie 
through a cleft of it, and funk again without 
fpeaking one word. There may lx; a proper 
feafbn for thefe feveral terrors j and when they only 
<?3toe in as aids and afliftances to the Poet, they 
not only to be exrufed, but to be applaudei| 
Thus die fbundingof the clock mFenkePrtfer^k 
imkes the hesMts of the whdc audiencef 'guiitic ; 
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and conveys a ilronger terror to tibe mind than 
it is poffible for words to do. The appearance 
of the Ghoft in Hamlet is a mafter-piece in its 
kind, and wrought up with all the circumflances 
that can create either attention or horror. The , 
mind of the reader is wonderfully prepared for 
his reception by the dilcourfes that precede it : 
His dumb behaviour at his firft entrance, ftrikes 
the imagination very ftrongly ; but every time 
he enters, he is ftill more terrifying. Who can 
read the ^eech with which young Hamlet accofts 
him, without trembling ? 

Hor. Look, my Lord, it comes • 

Ham. Angels and minifters of grace defend us J 
Be thou a fpirit of health, or goblin damn’d ; 

Bring vidth thee airs from Heav’n, or blafts from Hell \ 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable ; 

Thou com’ft in fuch a queftionable fhape 
That I will fpeak to thee. I’ll call thee Hamlet^ 

King, Father, Royal Dane : Oh ! anfwer me. 

Let me not buril m ignorance but cell 
Why thy canoniz’d bones, hearfed m death, 

Have burft their cearments ? Why the fepulchre. 
Wherein we faw thee quietly inurn’d, 

Hath op’d his ponderous and marble jaws 
To caft thee up again I What may this mean ? 

That thou dead coarfe agmn in complete fteel 
RevUit’fl. thus the glimpfes of the moon. 

Making night hideous ? 

I not therefore find fault with the artifices 
aho^&^^ntioned, when, they are introduced with 
Ifcffl, aad accompanied by projxjrtidiiable fenti- 
mentiy^ in tifo writing. 


For* 
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For the moving of pity, our principal machine 
IS the Handkerchief j and indeed in our common 
'Tragedies, we ihould not know very often that 
the perfons are in diilrefs by any thing they lay, 
if they did not from time to time apply their 
Handkerchiefs to their eyes. Far be it from ijiie 
to think of banilhing this inllrument of ibrrow 
from the flagej I know a Tragedy could not 
fabM without it : All that I would contend for, 
is to keep it from being milapplied. In a word, 
I would have the ador' s tongue fympatiiize with 
his eyes. 

A difconfokte Mother, with a Child in her 
hand, has frequently drawn compaflion from 
the audience, and has therefore gained a place in 
feveral Tragedies. A modern writer, that ob- 
lerved how this had took in other Plays, being 
refolved to double the diftrefs, and melt his 
audience twice as much as thofe before him had 
done, brought a Princefs upon the flage with a 
little Boy in one hand and a Girl in the other. 
This too had a very good effed. A third Poet 
being refolved to out-write all his predecelibrs, 
a few years ago introduced tliree Children with 
great fuccefe : And as I am informed, a young 
Gentleman, who is fully determined to break 
the moll oMurate hearts, has a Tragedy by him, 
where the firft jwrfon that appears upon the llage 
is an afflided Widow in her mourning weeds, 
with half a dozen fatlierlels Children attending 
her, like thofe that ufually hang about the figure 
of Charitv. Thus feveral Incidents that are beau- 
Vol.T. R tiM 
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tiful in a good writer, become ridiculous by fall- 
ing into the hands pf a bad one. 

But among all our methods of moving pity or 
terror, there is none fo abfurd and barbarous,, 
and what more expoles us to the contempt and 
ridicule of our neighbours, than that dreadhil 
butchering of one another, which is lb very fre- 
quent upon the EngUJh flage. To delight in fee- 
ing men ftabbed, poifoned, racked, or impaled, 
is certainly the fign of a cruel temper: And 
as this is often pradifed before the Britifi au- 
dience, feveral French critics, who drink thefe ate 
grateful fpedacles to us, take occafion from ihenx 
to reprefcnt us as a people that delight in blood.- 
It is indeed very odd to fee our ftage ftrowed 
with carcafes in the laft fcene of a Tragedy j and 
to obferve in the wardrobe of die Play-houfe 
feveral daggers, poniards, wheels, howls for 
poifen, and many other inftrumente of death.. 
Murders and executions are always tranfaded 
bdrind the feenes in the French theatre j which 
hi generd is very agreeable to the manners of a 
polite and civilized people : But as there are no 
exceptions to dris rule on the Fre^tch ftage, 
it leads them into abfurdities almoft as ridi- 
culous as that which falls under our prefentf 
cenfure. I remember in the famous play of 
Corneille J written upon the fubjed of the Hsratii 
imd Curiaiii't the fierce young hero who had 
overcome the Curiatii one after another, (inftead 
of being congratulated by his fifterfor bus vidory, 
being upbraided' by her for having fiain her lovd) 

in the height ^ paflion and refentment kills 

* 
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her. If any thing could extenuate fo brutal an 
addon, it would be the doing of it on a fudden, 
before the fentiments of nature, reafon, or man* 
hood, could take place in him. However to 
avoid pubUc bloot^xd^ as foon as his paflion is 
wrought to its height, he follows his After the 
whole length of the ftage, and forbears killing 
her until they are both withdrawn behind the 
feenes. I muft confels, had he murdered her 
before the audience, tlie indecency might haye 
been greater j but as it is, it af^«ars vciy un- 
natural, and looks like killing in cold blood. To 
^ve my o|Mnion upon tins cafe, the fad ought 
not to have been reprefented, but to have been 
told, if there was any occafion for it. 

It may not be xmacceptable to the reader to 
fce how Sophocles has conduced a Tragedy under 
the like delicate circumft^ces. Or^es was in 
the fame condition with Hamlet in Shahfpear^ 
his mother having murdered his father, and 
taken polIelEon of his kingdom conipiracy 
with the adulterer. That young Prince therefore, 
being determined to revenge his father s death 
upon thofe who filled his throne, conveys himfelf 
by a beautiful ftratagem into his mother's apart- 
ment, with a refoiution to kill her. But becaufe 
fuch a Ipedacle would have been too fliocking 
for the audience, this dreadful refoiution is ex- 
ecuted behind the Icenes : The motlier is heard 
calling out to her fen for mercy ; and tlie fen 
anfwering her, that Ihe fhewed no mercy to his 
fetherj after which fhe forieks out tliat flie is 
wounded, and by wliat follows we find that flie 

R, 2 is 
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is flain. I do not remember that in any of oixr 
Plays there are Ipeeches made behind the fcenes, 
though there are other inftances of this nature to 
be met with in tbofe of the ancients: And I 
believe my reader will agree with me, that there 
is Ibmething infinitely more affedling in this dread- 
ful dialogue between the mother and her fbn 
behind the fcenes, than could have been in any 
fh'ng tranfaded before the audience. Orejles 
immediately after meets the ufurper at the en- 
ti'ance of his palace j and by a very happy thought 
of die Poet avoids killing him before the audience 
by telling him that he Ihould- live feme time in 
his pte£mt bitternefs of foul before he would dif- 
patch him, and- by ordering him to retire into 
that part of the palace where he had flain his 
ftther, whofe murder he would revenge ki l^e 
very fame place where it was committed. iBy 
this means the Poet obferves that decency which 
Horace afterwards eftablifhed by a rule, of for- 
bearing ^ commit parricides or unnatural miar- 
ders before the audience. 

Nec ccram fopido natos Medea trucidet. 

Ats Poet. V. 185. 

Let not Msdea draw her murd’ring knife. 

And fpill her childrens blood upon the flage. 

Roscommon, 

French have therefore refined too much upon 
iEi^aof’snule, who never defigned to banifhalikinds. 
of deasiurfirom die flage ; but only fuch as had 
too nmch horror in them, and which would have 
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a better effed. upon the audience tv hen tranfaded 
behind the fcenes. X would dieiefore recom- 
mend to my countrymen tiie pradice of the an- 
cient Poets, who were very Iparing of their pub- 
lic executions, and rather chole to perform them 
behind the firenes, if it could be done with as 
great an effed upon the audience. At the fame 
tkne I muft obferve, that diough the devoted 
ITerfons of die Tragedy were fcldom flain before 
the audience, which has generally fomething ri- 
diculous in it, their bodies were often produced 
after tlicir death, which has always in it fome- 
thing melancholy or terrifying j fo that the killing 
on the flage does not feem to have been avoided 
only as an indecency, but alfo as an impro- 
bability. 

Nee puerss coram fopuh Medea truddet ; 
jiut hmnana pdam coquat exta mfarius Atreus ; 

Aitt in avm Frogne <vsrtatur^ Cadmus m mguem: 
^edcunqiie ojiendis mhijic, incredulus odt. 

Hor. Ars Poet. v. 185. 

Medea muft not draw her murd’ring knife. 

Nor Areas there his horrid teaft prepare : 

Cadmus and Prague's metamorphofis, 

(She to a fwallow turn’d, he to a fnake) 

And whatfoever contradids my fenfe, 

1 hate to fee, and never can believe. 

Roscommok. 

I have now gone through the feveral dramatic 
inventions which are made ufe of by the ignorant 
Poets to fupply the place of Tragedy, and by 
die fkilfiil to improve it j fome of which I could 
R 3 wiih 
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wifh entirely rqefted, and the reli to be ufed 
with caution. It would be an endlefs talk to 
confider Comedy in the fame light, and to 
mention the innumerable fhifts that finall Wits 
|)ut in pradice to raife a laugh. Bulhck in a 
ihoft coat and Norris in a long one, feldom fail 
of this effed. In ordinary Comedies, abroad and 
a naJTow brimmed hat are difierent characters. 
Sometimes the wit of the fcenelies in aShoulder*' 
belt, and fometimes in a pair of Whifkers. 
A Lover running about the ftage, with his 
head peeping out of a barrel, was thought a 
veiy good jeft in King Charles the fecond’s times, 
and invented by one of the iirft Wits of that 
age. But becaufe ridicule is not fo delicate as 
compaffion, and becaufe the objeds that make 
us laugh are infinitely more numerous ihanthofe 
that make us w^, there is a much'.^r^^^ 
latitude for comic than tragic artifices, and 1^ 
coniequence a much greater indulgence to be 
allowed them. C 
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Netio comceda eji Juv. Sat. 3. v. 100. 

The nation is a company of players. 

T here is nothing which I more defire 
a&fe. and honourable peace, though 
at tte tsme I am veiy apprriieniive of 

many 
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lEany ill confequences that may attend it. I 
do not mean in regard to our politics, but our 
manners. What an innundation of ribbons and 
brocades will break in upon us ? What peals 
cf laughter and impertinence Haall we be es- 
yofed to? For the prevention of thefc great 
«vils, I could heartily wilh that there was an 
A£t of Parliament for probfeiting the importation 
of French Fopperies. 

The female inhabitants of our ifland have 
•already received very ftrong impreflions from 
this ludicrous nation, tliough by tiae length of 
the war (as there is no evil whkh has not fame 
good attending it) they are pretty well worn out 
and forgotten. I remember the time when 
fome of our well-bred country-women kept 
their Fakf de Chambre, becaufe, forfooth, a man 
was much more handy about them than one 
taf their own fex. I myfelf have feen one of 
thefe male Jblgmls tripping alxiut the rotam 
with a looking-glafs in his hand, and combing 
his Lady’s hair a whole morning together. 
Whether or no there was any trudi m the ftory 
■of a Lady’s being got with child by one of 
thefe her Handmaids I cannot tell^ but I think 
at prefont the whole race of then* is exdnd in 
our own country. 

About the rime that foveral of our Sex were 
taken into this kind of fomce, tlae Ladies like- 
wife brought up die fafhion of receiving vifits 
in thdr beds. It was .then looked upon as a 
piece of ill-breeding for a woman to refufo to 
foe a man, bccaufe flie was not foirring ; and a 

R 4 porffir 
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porter would have been thought unfit for his 
place, that could have made fo aukward an 
excufe. As I love to fee every tiling that is 
new, I once prevailed upon my friend Winn 
Honeycomb to carry me along with him to 
one of thefe travelled Ladies, defiring him, at 
the fame time, to prefent me as a foreigner who 
could not fpeak Englijh, that fo I might not be 
obliged to bear a .part in the difcourfe. The 
Lady, though willing to appear undreft, had 
put on her bell looks, and painted herfelf for 
our reception. Her hair appeared in a very 
nice diforder, as the night-gown which was' 
thrown upori her Ihoulders was raffled with 
great care. For my part, I am fo Ihocked with 
every thing that looks immodeft in the fair Sex, 
that I could not forb^ taking off' my eye from 
her when Ihe moved in her bol, and 
greateft confiifion ima^nable every "‘ time 
fflrred a leg or an arm. As the Coquettes who 
introduced this cuffom, grew old, they left it 
off by degrees ; well knowing that a woman of 
threefcore may kick and tumble her heart out 
without making any impreffions. 

Sempronia is at prelent the moll profell^ 
admirer of the French nation, but is fo modefi: 
•as to adnlit her vifitants no farther than her 
Toilet. It is a very odd fight that beautiful 
eycature makes, when Ihe is talking politics 
her treffes flowing about her ffloulders, 
examining that face in the glals, which 
execution upon ail the male ftanders- 
by; He# fhe divide her difcourfe 

betiveea 
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between her woman and her vifitants? "What 
fprighdy tranfitions does fhe make from an 
Opera or a Sermon, to an ivory Comb or a 
Pin-cufhion ? How have I been plealed to fee 
her interrupted in an account of her travels, 
by a meffage to her footman ; and holding her 
tongue in the midft of a moral rcfieidon, by 
applying the tip of it to a patch ? 

There is nodiing which expofes a woman to 
greater dangers, than that gaiety and ainncfs of 
temper, wWch are natural to nioft of the lex. 
It Ihould be therefore the concern of every wife 
and virtuous woman, to keep this fprightlinefe 
from degenerating into levity. On the contrary, 
the whole difcourfe and behaviour of the rn'ru/j 
h to make the Sex more fantaftical, or, (as they 
are pieafed to term it) msre (Tiioakmcd, than is 
confillent either with virtue or difcretion. To 
Ipeak loud in public aliemblies, to let eveiy 
one hear you ta£k of things that fhould only ^ 
mentioned in private or in whii|)er, are looked 
upon as parts of a refined education. At the 
lame time a blulh is unfalhionable, and filence 
more ill-bred than any thing that can be Ijwkoi. 
In Ihort, diferetion and modelly, wliicb in all 
other ages and countries have been regarded ^ 
the greateft ornaments of the fair Sex, are con- 
fidered as the ingredients of narrow converliition 
and family behaviour. 

Some years ago I was at the Tragedy of 
Macbeth, and unfortunately placed mylelf under 
a woman of Qi^ity that is fince dead j who, 
as I found by the noifc Ihe made, was newfy 

returned 
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retuttied from France. A little before the rifing 
of the curtain, {he broke out into a loud foU- 
loquy, ‘ When will the dear Witches enter ?’ 
and immediately upon their firft app^ance, 
alked a Lady tibat fat three boares from her, 
on her right-hand, if thofe Witches were not 
charming creatures, A little after, as Bettertm 
was in one of the fined: Ipeeches of the Play, 
Ihe Ihook her fan at another Lady, who fat as 
far on her left-hand, and told her with a whif- 
per, that might be heard all ovfer the pit, We 
inuft not expedt to fee Balloon to-night. Not 
long after, calling out to a young Baronet by 
his natne, who fat three feats before me, Ihe 
afked him whether Macbeth' % wife was ftiU alive; 
and before he could give an anfwer, foil a talk- 
ing of the Gh(il of ^anquo. She had by this 
time fbrme4 a little at^ence to heifeJf, and 
frxed the attention of all about her, -But as I 
had a mind to hear the Play, I got out of the 
j|here of her impertinence, and planted myfelf 
in one of the remoteft comers of the Pit. 

This pretty childifhnefs of behaviour is one 
of the mod refined parts of Coquetry, and is 
not to be attained in perfedion by La^es that 
do not travel for their improvement. A natural 
and uncondrained behaviour has fomething in it 
& agreeable, that it is no wonder to fee people 
endeavouring after it. But at the fame time, 
it’k fo very hard to hit, when it is not bom 
us, people often make themfelves 
fidfeul^His in atten^ng It. 
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A very ingenious French author tells os, that 
the Ladies of the Court of France, in his time, 
thought it ill-breeding, and a kind of female 
pedantry, to pronounce an hard word right; for 
which reafon they took frequent occafion to ufe 
hard words, that they might ihew a politenefs 
in murdering them. He further adds, that a 
Lady of fome Quality at Court, having acci- 
dentally made ufe of an hard word in a proper 
place, and pronounced it right, the whole al- 
fembly was out of countenance for her. 

I muft however be lb juft as to own, that 
there are many Ladies who have travelled i^eral 
ihouftnds of mil^ without being the worle for 
it, and have brought home with them all the 
ihodefty, difcretion, and good fenfe that they 
went abroad vrith. As on the aintrary, there 
twe ^eat numbers of trofcelled Ladies, who have 
Jived all dieir days within the fmoke of Lon- 
ion. I have known a woman diat never w® 
out of the parifti of St. yames’s bdray as 
many fca’eign fo|^ries in her carriage, as fhe 
c»«ld have gleaned up in half the countries of 
Europe, C 
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N® 46 Monday, April 23. 


Non kne jmiSianm difcordia femim rermn. 

Ovid. Met I. I. V. 

The jarring feeds of ill-conforted things. 

W HEN I 'Want materials for this Paper, it 
is my cuftom to go abroad in queft of 
game j and when I meet any proper fubjedl, I 
take the firft opportunity of fetting down an hint' 
of it upon paper. At the fame time I look into 
the Letters of my correfpondents, and if I find' 
any thing fu^efted in them that may afferd mat- 
ter of i^culation, I likewife enter a'm^h^ qf 
it in my onlleftion of materials. By this meaifs 
I frequently carry about me a whole fheet-fuU of 
hints, that would look like a rhapfbdy of nonfenfe 
to any body but myfelf : There is noriiing in them' 
but objEcurity and confufion, raving and incon- 
fiftency. In fhort, they are my Speculations in 
the firfl principles, that (like the world in its 
chaos) are void of all light, difiinflion, and 
order. 

About a week fince there happened to me a 
very odd accident, by reaibn of one of thefe my 
pipers of minutes which I had accidentally 
dropped at Lloyds s coffee-houfe, where the audlions 
are u&^y kept. Before I mijSed it, there was a 
cteiler <jf. peo|de found it, and were 

diverting 
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diverting thcmfelves witli it at one end of the 
cofFee-houfe : It had railed fo much laughter 
among them before I had obferved what they were 
about, diat I had not the courage to own it. 
The boy of the coflee-houfe, when they had 
done with it, carried it about in liis hand, alkir^ 
every body if they had dropped a written papers 
but no body challenging it, he was ordered by 
thofe merry Gendemcn who had before perufed 
it, to get up into the audtion pulpit, and read 
it to the whole room, tliat if any one would own 
it, they might. The boy accordingly mounted 
die pulpit, and with a vciy audible voice read as 
follows. 


MINUTES. 

Sir Roger de Cover ly’s country feat— 
Yes, for I hate long Ipeeches— Query, if a 
good chridian may be a conjurer^-OvM’m-j^- 
feltfeiier, houfe-dog, Icreech-owl, cricket — 
Mr. Thomas Inkle of Londm, in the good Ihip 

called the Acbilks. Taricc JEgrcjlitque me^ 

denda Gholls The lady’s librarj’ Lion 

by teade a tailor — ^Dromedary called Bucefbalus 
— ^Equipage the Lady’s fummum hnum— -Charles 

Lillie to be taken notice of Short face a relief 

to envy Redundancies in the tb.ree profcffiuns 

King Latinus a recruit jew devouring 

an ham of bacon—— — JVtjhmnJlcr-Alky -— — 
Grand Cairo—— Procrallination — -- April fcols 

Blue boars, red lions, hogs in armour — ^ 

Enter a king and two iidlers folus Admlmcn 

into, the ugly club— -—“BeAUi)', hew improveable 

— Families 
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— ■ -F amilies of trae md falfe humour .The 

parrot’s fchool-miftrcfs -Face half PiSi half 

Britijh *No man to be an hero of a tragedy 

under fix foot — Club of fighers* — -Letters firom 
flower-pots, elbow-chairs, tapefhy figures, lioti, 
thunder-— —The bell rings to the puppet fhow 
—Old woman with a beard married to a finock- 
faced boy — My next coat to be turned up with 
blue — ^Fable of tongs and gridiron — ^Flower dyers 
—The ibldier’s prayer — Thank ye for nothing, 

fays tlie gally-pot Pa0olus in ftocfcings, with 

golden clocks to them ^Bamboos, cudgels, 

drum-fticks — Slipofxny landlady’s ddeftdaughter 
—The black mare with a flar in her forehead 
—The barbex’s pole.- — Will Honeycomb’s 

coat pocket Cupar’s behavfour and my own 

in paraliel circumftances— Poens in |Kifich«iwprk 

NuW gravis eji ftrcujfus Achilles T3i€t 

female conventider ^The ogle-mafter. 

The reading of this paper made the whole 
coffee-houfe very merry j fome of them concluded 
it was written by a madman, and others by fome 
body that had been taking notes out of the 
Spectator. One who had the appearance 
of a very fubftantial citizen, told us, with feveral 
politic winks and nods that he wifhed there was 
no more in the paper than what was expreflied 
in it; That for his part, he looked upon the 
dromedary, the gridiron, and the barbers pole, 
to fignify fomething more than what was ulually 
meant by thofe words j and that he thought the 
ct^ee-maii could not do better than to carry the 
paper to ■one «f die Secretaries of State. He fur- 

•ther 
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ther added, that he did not like the name of the 
outlandifh man with the golden clock in his ftock- 
ings. A young Oxford fcholar, who chanced to 
be with his uncle at the cofFee-houfe, difcovered 
to us who this PaSfoius was ; and by that means 
turned the whole fcheme of this worthy citizen 
into ridicule. While they were making their 
feveral conjectures upon this innocent paper, I 
reached out my arm to the boy, as he was com- 
ing out of the pulfHt, to give it me ; which he 
did accordingly. This drew the eyes of the 
whole company upon me j but after having call: 
a curlbry glance over it, and ihook my head twice 
or thrice at the reading of it, I twilled it into a 
kind of match and lighted my pipe with it. My 
profound fiience, together with the fteadinefs of 
my countenance and the gravity of my behaviour 
during this whole tranfadtion, raifed a very loud 
laugh on all tides of me ; but as I had efcaped 
all lufpkion of being the author, I was very well 
fatisfied, and applying myfelf to my pipe and 
the Pojl-many took no farther notice of any thing 
that paired about me. 

My reader will find, that I have already made 
ufe of above half the contents of the foregoing 
Paper j and will cafily fuppofc, that thofe fub- 
je& which are yet untouched, were fuch pro- 
vifions as I have made for bis future entertain- 
ment. But as I have been unluckUy prevented 
by this accident, I lhall only give him the Letters 
which relate to the t^vo kft hints. The firft of 
them I Ihould not have publifhed, were I not 
informed that there is many an huiband who 

fuffers 
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fuffers very much in his private affairs by the 
indifcreet zeal of fuch a partner as is hereafter 
mentioned j to whom I may apply the barbarous 
infcription quoted by the Bifhop of Salisbury in 
his travels j Dum nimis pia efi, faSla eft impia ; 
‘ Through too much piety ftie became impious.’ 

SIR, 

* T Am one of thole unhappy men that are 

* plagued with a Golpel-golfip, fo common 
‘ among Diflenters (elpecially friends :) lectures 

* in the morning, church-meetings at noon, and 
‘ preparation ferraons at night, take up ,fo much 
‘ of her time, it is very rare £be knows what we 

* have for dinner, unlefe when the Preacher is 

* to be at it. With him come a tribe, ah bro- 

* thers and lifters it feeras ; while others, really 

* luch, are deemed no relations. If at any time 

* I have her company alone, Ihe is a mere Ser- 
‘ mon-popgun, repeating and difcharging Texts, 
‘ Proofs, and Applications lb perpetually, that 
‘ however weary I may go to bed, the noife 

* in my head will not let me lleep until to- 
‘ wards morning. The mifery of my cafe, and 
‘ great numbers of ludh fufferers plead your pity 
‘ and Ipeedy relief, otherwife mull expedt, in a 
‘ little time, to beledtured, preached, and prayed 
‘ into want, Unlefe the happinefs of being Iboner 
‘ talked to death prevent it. 

I am, &c. 

R. a 

The 
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The fecond Letter relating to the Ogling- 
mafter, runs thus. 

Mr. Spectator, 

* T Am an Irijh Gentleman, that have travelled 
‘ many years for my improvement; during 
‘ which time 1 have accomplilhed myfelf in the 

* whole art of Ogling, as it is at prefeht praaifed 
‘ in all the polite nations of Europe. Being thus 
‘ qualified, I intend, by the advice of my friends, 
‘ to fet up for .an Ogling-mafter. I teach the 
‘ Church-ogle in the morning, and the jpjay- 
‘ houfe og^ by candle-light I have brought 
‘ over wim me a new flying Ogle fit for the ring; 
< which I teach in the dulk of the evening, or 
‘ in any hour of the day by darkening one of my 

* windows. I have a manufcript by me called 

* 'Tbe Complete Ogler^ which I Ihall be ready to 
‘ fliew you upon any occafion. In the mean 

* time, I beg you will publifti the fuhflance of 

* this Letter in an advertifement, and you will 
‘ very much oblige, 

C Yours, 



VoE. I. 


S 


Tiiefday, 
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me,/ifapis Mart, 

Laugh, if you’re wife. 

M r. Hobbs, in his difcourfe of human 
Nature, wliich, in my humble opinion, 
is much the beft of all Iris works, after feme 
very curious obfervations upon Laughter, con- 
cludes thus : ‘ The paffion of Laughta: is no- 
* thing elfe but fudden glory aridng from fome 
« fudden conception of fome eminency in our- 
‘ felves by comparifon with the infirmity of 
« oiers, or with our own formerly: For men 
* laugh at the follies of themfelves paft, when 
* they come fuddenly to remembrance, except 
* they bring with them any prefent diflionour.’ 

Aiording to this Author therefore, when we 
hear a man laugh exceffivdy, inftead of faying 
he is very merry, we ought to tell him he is 
very proud. And indeed, if we look into the 
bottom of this matter, we ftiall meet with many 
obfervalions to confirm us in his opinion. Every 
one laughs at fome body that is in an inferior 
ftate of folly to himfelf. was formerly the 
cuftom for every great houfe in England to keep 
a Fod drelied in petticoats, that the Heir of 
the fe^tl y might have an opprtunity of joking 
upoti him and div^^ng himfelf with his abfur- 

dities. 
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dities. For the fame reafon Idiots are ftill in 
requeft in moft of the Courts of Gtrmany^ where 
there is not a Prince of any great magnificence, 
who has not two or three irefled, diftinguUhed, 
undifputed Fools in his retinue, whom the reft 
of the Courtiers are always breaking dteir 
jefts upon. 

The Dutch who are more famous for their 
induftry and application, than for wit and hu- 
mour, hang up in fevcral of their ftreets what 
they call the fign of die Gaper^ that is the head 
of an Ideot drefled in a cap and bells, and 
gaping in a moft immoderate manner; This 
is a ftanding jeft at Amfterdam. 

Thus every one diverts himfelf with fome 
peribn or other that is below him in point of 
underftanding, and triumphs in the fiiperiority 
of his genius, whilft he has fuch objofts of de- 
rifion lilbre his eyes. Mr. Dennis has very well 
expreiled this in a couple of humorous lines, 
which are part of a tranflation of a Satire in 
Monfieur Boileau. 

'Ulus- one fc»i lolls his tongue out at another. 

And fliakes his empty noddle at his bre^htt-. 

IVlf . IBMis reflexion gives us the rei^n why 
the infignificant people above-mentioned are 
IHrrers up of Laughter among men of a groft 
tafte: But as the more underftanding part of 
mankind do not find their rifibility affefted by 
fuch ordinary objedte, it may be worth the while 
to examine into the feveral provocatives of laugh- 
ter in men of fuperior fenfe and knowledge,.. 

O 
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In tlie firft place I muft obferve, that there 
is a fet of merry Drolls, whom the common 
people of all countries admire, and leem to 
love fo well, ‘ that they could eat them,’ accord- 
ing to the old proverb : I mean thofe circum- 
foraneous Wits whom every nation calls by the 
name of that dilh of meat which it loves beft. 
In HoUmd they are termed pickled Herrings j in 
France, Jean Pottages-, in Italy, Maccaronies 
and in Great-Brkain, yack Puddings. Thefe 
merry Wags, from whatlbever food they receive 
dieir titles, that they may make their audiences 
laugh, always appear in a Fool’s coat, and com- 
mit fuch blunders and miftakes in every ftep 
they take, and every word they utter, as thole 
who liften to them would be aihamed of. 

But this little triumph of the underllanding, 
under the difguife of Laughter, is no where 
more vifible than in that cuftom which prevails 
every where among us on the firft day of the 
prefeiit month, when every body takes it in his 
head to make as many Fools as he can. In 
proportion as there are more follies difcovered, 
there is more Laughter taifed on this day than 
on any other in the whole year. A neighbour 
of mine, who is a Haberdalher by trade, and a 
very lhallow conceited fellow, makes his boafts 
that for thefe ten years fiicceflively he has not 
made lefs than an hundred April Foods. My 
Landlady had a falling out with him about a 
fortnight ago, for fending every one of her 
children upon feme Slee^elefs Errand, as foe 
terms it 'Her eldeft Ion went to buy an half- 
4 penny 
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penny worth of Incle at a Shoemaker’s ; the 
eldeft daughter was difpatched half a mile to 
fee a Monfter ; and in Ihort, the whole family 
of innocent children made April Fools. Nay 
my Landlady herfelf did not efcape him. This 
empty fellow has laughed upon thefe conceits 
ever fince. 

This art of Wit is well enough, when con- 
fined to one day in a twelve-month ; but there 
is an ingenious tribe of men fprung up of late 
years, who are for making April Fools every 
day in the year. Thefe Gentlemen are OMn- 
monly difiinguifhed by the name of Biters a 
race of men that are perpetually employai in 
laughing at thofe miftakes which are of their 
own produdion. 

Thus we fee, in proportion as one man is 
more refined than, another, he choofes his Fool 
out of a lower or higher dais of mankind j or, 
to Ipeak in a more philofophical language, That 
fecret elation and pride of heart, whidb is ge- ' 
nerally called Laughter, arifes in him, from his 
comparing himfeif with an objedt below him, 
whether it fo happens that it be a natural or an 
artificial Fool. It is indeed very pofiible, that 
the perfons we laugh at, may in the main of 
their charaders be much wifer men than our- 
felves ; but if they would have us laugh at them, 
they muft fall of us in thofe refpeds which 

fiir up this paffion. 

I am afiraM I fhall appear too abftraded in 
my Qjeculations, if I (hew that when a man ot 
Wit' makes us laugh, it is by betraying ferae 

S 3 odnefe 
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odnefs or infirmity in his own charadler, or in 
the reprefentation which he mak^ of others j 
and that when we laugh at a brute or even at an 
inanimate thing, it is at fome adtion or incident 
that bears a remote analogy to any blunder or 
abfurdity in reafonable creatures. 

But to come into common life : I fhall pafs 
by the confideration of thofe ftage Coxcombs 
that are able to fhake a whole audience, and 
take notice of a particular fort of men who are 
fucli provokers of Mirth in converfation, that it 
is impoffible for a Club or Merry-meeting to 
fubllft without them; I mean thofe honeft 
Gentlemen that are always expofed £0 the Wit 
and Rallery of their well-wifhers and com- 
panions 5 that are pelted by men, women, and 
children, friends and foes, and, in a word, 
Hand as Butts in convcrfefion, for every one to 
fhoot at that pleafes. I know feveral of thefe 
Butts who are men of Wit and Senfe, though 
by feme odd turn of humour, feme unludky 
caft in their perfon or behaviour, diey have al- 
ways the misfortune to make |j||e company 
merry. The truth of ’it is, a man is not qua- 
lified for a Butt, who has not a good deal of 
wit and vivacity, even in the ridimous fide of 
his charadter. A ftupid Butt is only fit for the 
converfation of ordinary people: Men of Wit 
require one that will give them play, and befidr 
Wmfelf in the abllird part of his behaviour. A 
Bidt with thefe accomplifiiments frequently gets 
of his fide, and turns the ridicule upon 
liim ^ attacks Hra, Sir Jthi Faykff an 

Hero 
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Hero of this fpecies, and gives a good defcriptlon 
of himfelf in his capacity of a Butt, after the 
following manner ; * Men of all forts (fays that 
merry Kmght) ‘ take a pride' to gird at me. 

* The brain of man is not able to invent, any 

* thing that tends to laughter more than I invent, 
‘ or is invented on me. I am not only witty 
‘ in myfelf, but die caufe diat wit is in other 

* men.’ C 


N°48 Wednefday, April 25. 


— — — P^r multas aditumjibi fiepefiguras 
Miepferit " Ovid. Met. L 14. v. 657. 

Through various ihapes he often finds accels. 

M y correfpondents take it ill if I do not, 
from time to time, let them know I 
have received their Letters, The radl efifeOual 
way will be to publifli fome of them that are 
upon important iiil^eds 5 which I fliall introduce 
wi& a Letter of my own that I writ a fortnight 
ago to a fraternity who thought fit to make me 
an hontrfsAy member. 

To the Prefident and Fellows of the Ugly Club. 

May it pki^e your D^ormities, 

* T Have received die no^oftion of the honout. 
< * you have done me, in admitting me into 
‘^ur fociety. I acknowledge my want of 
S 4 * merit. 
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‘ merit, and for that realbn fhall endeavour at 
‘ all times to make up my own feilures, by in- 
‘ txodudng and recommending to the Club per- 
' fonS of more undoubted qualifications than I can 
‘ pretend to. I fliall next week come down 
^ in the flage-coach, in order to take my feat at 

* the board j and bring with me a candidate 

* of each fex. The perfons I fliall prefent to 

* you, are an old Beau and a modern P/^. If 

* they are not fo eminently gifted by nature as 

* our aflembly expeds, give me leave to lay their 
‘ acquired Uglinefs is greater than any that has 

* ever appeared before you. The Beau has va- 

* ried his drels every day of his life for thefe 

* thirty years lafl: paft, and fiill added to the de- 

* fonhity he was bom with. The P/^ has flill 

* greater merit towards us, and has, ever fince 

* flie came to years of difcretion, deferted the 

* handfom party, and taken all pollible pains to 

* acquire the face in which I fliall prefent her 

* to your confideration and favour. I am. 

Gentlemen, 

Your moft obliged humble fervant. 

The Spectator. 

P.S, ‘I defire to know whether you admit 
‘ people of Qu^ty.’ 

Mr. Spectator, Apriliy. 

* O fhew you there are among us of the 
v^ weak Sex, Ibme that have hca^ly 

‘ and fortitude enough to (toe to be ugly^f^id 

‘ willing 
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‘ willing to be thought fo j I apply myielf to 

* you, to beg your intereft and recommendation 

* to the Ugly Club. If my own word will not 
‘ betaken, (though in this cafe a woman’s may) 
‘ I can bring credible witnefs of my qualificatmns 

* for their company, whether they infill: upon 

* hadr, forehead, eyes, cheeks, or chin; to 
‘ which I muft add, that I find it eafier to lean 

* to my left fide, than my right. I hope I am 
‘ in all refpeds agre^ble : And for humour and 
‘ mirth, I will keep up to the Prefident himfclf. 

* AU the favour I will pretend to is, that as I am 

* the fiifi: woman has appeared defirous of good 

* company and agreeable converfation, I may 

* take and keep the upper end of the table. And 

* indeed I think they want a carver, which I 
‘ can be after as ugly a manner as they can wiih. 
‘ I defire your thoughts of my claim as foon as 
‘ you can. Add to my features the length oC 

* roy face, which is full half yard; though I 
« never knew the reafon of it till you gave one 

* for the fhortnels of yours. If I knew a name 

* ugly enough to belong to the above defcrihed 
f face, I would feign one ; but, to my unipeafc- 
t able misfortune, my name is the only dif> 

< agreeable pretdnefs about me; fo pr’ythee 

< make one fcr me that fignifics all the defcr- 
t mity in the world: You underfland Latin^ 
t but be fure bring it in widi my bring in die 

* fincerity of my heart. 

Your moft fr^^irful admirer, 

and fervant, 
Hecatiffa. 
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Mr. Spectator, 

^ T Read your difcourfe upon Afedatlon, and 

* ^ from the Remarks made in it examined my 

* own heart fo ftridtly, that I thought I had 

* found out its moft fecret avenues, with a refolu- 

* tion to be aware of you for the future. But 

* alas 1 to my ibrrow I now underftand, that I have 

* feveral follies which I do not know the root 
'of. I am an old fellow, and extremely troubled 

* witli the goutj but having always a llrong 

* vanity towards being pleafing in the eyes of 

* women, I nevear have a moment’s eafe, but I 
‘ am mounted in high-heded Ihoes with a glazed 

* wax-lather inftep. Two days after a fevere 
' fit I was invited to a fiiend’s houfe in the city, 

* where I bdieved I fhould fee Ladies ; and with 

* my ufiial complaiftnce crippled m3deif to wdt 

* upon them: A very fumptuous table, agree- 

* able company, and kind reception, .were but 
‘ lb many importunate additions to the torment 
‘ 1 was in. A Gentleman of the family obferved 

* my condition j and loon after the Queen’s 
‘ health, he in foe prelence of foe whole com- 

* pany, with his own hands, degraded me into 
' an old pair of his own Ihoes. This operation, 

before fine Ladies, to me (who am by nature 

* a ooxOTmb) was fiilFered wifo foe ftme rduc- 
‘ tance as they admit the help of men in their 

* jgrmteft extremity. The return of eafe made 
^ me fiigiye foe rough obligaticai laid upon me, 

* wiftfok at that time relieved my body fixaa a 

* dilfem^, and wpl my nwd for ever ll6m 

a 
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‘ a folly. For the charily received I return my 
‘ thanks this way. 

Your moft humble fervant. 

SIR, Efiping, April i8, 

* Papers here the morning 
‘ they come out, and we have beenveiy 
‘ well entertained with your laft, upon the 

* falfe om^nents of perfonswho reprefent Heroes 

* in a Tragedy, l/i^t made your ^jeculatioa 

* come very fetfonably among us is, that we have 
‘ now at this place a company of Arollers, who 
‘ are veiy far from offending in, the impertinent 

* fplendor of the Drama. They are fofe from 

* falling into thefe falfe gallantries, diat the ftagp 

* is here in its original fituation of a cart Alex- 

* ander the Great aided by a fellow in a papa: 

* cravat. The, next day, the Earl of Efex 

* leemed to have no diftrefs but his poverty: 

* And my Lord Foppington the fame morning 

* wanted any better means to Ihew himfelf a 

* fop, than by wearing ftockings of different 
‘ colours. In a word, though drey have had a 
‘ full barn for many days together, our itinerants 

* are itiU fo wretchedly poor, that without 

‘ can prevail to fend us the furniture you forbid 

* at die F%-houfe, the Heroes appear only like 

* fturdy B egg ars, and the Heroines Gipfies. We 
‘ have had but one part which was perfortned 

* and dreffed with propriety, and that was Juftice 
‘ Chdpate : This was fo well done that it of- 
‘ fenddi Mr, Juffice OverS, who, in the 

our whole audience, was {like ^xote in 

‘ the 
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* the Puppet-fhow) fo highly provoked, that he 

* told them, if they would move compaffion, 
‘ it fliould be in their own perfons, and not in 
‘ the charadters of diftrefled Princes and Poten- 

* tates : He told them, if tliey were fo good at 

* finding the way to people’s hearts, they fliould 

* do it at the end of Bridges or Church-porcKes, 

* in their proper vocation of beggars. This, 

* the Juftice fays, they mufl: expe<S, fince they 

* could not be contented to ad heathen war- 
‘ riors, and fiich fellows as Alexander, but 

* mufl: prefume to make a mockery of one of 
‘ flie ^orum. 

I?. Your forvant. 


N® 49 Thurfday, April 26. 


Homnemfagim nofira fapit. Mart. 

Men and their manners I defcribe, 

I T is very natural ibr a man who is not 
turned for mirthful Meetings of men, or 
aflemblies of the Fmr Sex, to delight in that 
fort of converfation which we find in Cofiee- 
houfbs. Here a man, of my temper, is in his 
dement ; for if he cannot t^, he can ftill be 
more agreeable to his company, as wdl as 
^eafod in himfdf, in being only an hearer. It 
is a fedd known but to few, yet of no ih^ 
ufe in dse Condud of life, fliat when you 

Into 
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into a man’s converfation, the finft thing you 
fliould conlider is, whether he has a greater in- 
clination to hear pu, or that you fhould heaa: 
him. The latter is the more general delire, and 
I know very able flatterers that never Ipeak a word 
in praife of the perfons from whom they obtain 
daily favours, but ftiU pradife a Ikilful attentbn 
to whatever is uttered by thofe with whom they 
converfe. We are very curious to obferve the 
behavbur of great men and their clients j but 
the lame paflions and interefts move men in 
lower Inheres j arul I (that have nothing die to 
do but make djfervations) lee in every parilh, 
ftreet^ lane* and alley of this populous city, 
a little Potentote that has his Court and his 
Flattorers who lay lhares for his affedion and 
favour, by the fame arts that are pradifed upcai 
men in higher llations. 

In the place I moll: ufually frequent, men 
differ rather in the time of day in which th^ 
make a figure, than in any real greatnefs above 
one another. I, who am at the Coffee-houfe at 
fix in a morning, know that my friend Beeroer 
the haberdalher has a levy of more undifiemW^ 
friends and admirers, than moft of the Cour- 
tiers or Generals of Great-Britain. Evtay man 
about him has, perhaps, a News-paper in his 
hand ; but none can pretend to guels what ftep 
win be taken in any one Court of Europe^ until 
Mr. Beaver has thrown down his pipe, and 
da:kres what meafures the alUes mull enter into 
upon this new pofture of aflairs. Our Coffee- 
houfe is near one of the Inns of Court, apd 

Beaver 
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Bepver has the audience and admiration of his 
neighbours from fix until within a quarter of 
eight, at which time he is interrupted by the 
Students of the houfe ; feme of whom are ready 
drefled for WeJbntT^er, at eight in a morning, 
with faces as bufy as if they were retained in 
eveiy caufe there; and others come in their 
iBght-gowns • to frnter away their time, as if 
they never defigned to go thither. I do not 
know that I meet, in any of my walks, objedis 
which move both my fpletn and laughter fo 
effedtually, as thefe young fellows at the Grecian^ 
Squire’s, SearTs, and 3l other Coffee-houfes 
adjacent to the Law, who rife early for no other 
purpofe but to publifh their lazineis. One 
womd think thefe young Firtuofo’s take a gay 
cap and flippers, wim a fcarf and party-coloured 
gown, to be eniigns of dignity ; for the vain 
Things approach each odier with an air, which 
fhews they regard one another for thdr veft- 
ments. I have obferved fhat the luperiority 
among thefe proceeds from an opinion oF gal- 
lantry and fafhion : The Gentleman in the 
Strawberry-fafh, who prefides lb much over the 
reft, has, it feems, fubfcribed to every Opera 
this kft winter, and is fuppofed to receive fe- 
vours from one of the adhreffes. 

When the day grows too buly for thefe 
Gentlemen to enjoy any longer the pleafures of 
tMr Dejhabille, with any manner of confidence, 
mve place to men who- have bufinefs or 
good fenfe in their feces, and come to the Cofice- 
houfe t^er to-tranfedt afiairs or enjoy conver- 

fetion. 
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fation. The perfons to w^hofe behaviour and 
difitourfe I have moil regard are fuch as are be- 
Itween thefe two forts of - men : Such as have 
not fpirits too aOive to be happy and well pleaiM 
in a private condition, nor complexions too warm 
to make them negled the duties and relations of 
life. Of thefe fort of men confift the worlhi^ 
part of mankind j of thefe are all good Fathers, 
generous Brothers, fincere Friends, and feithful 
Subjeds. -Their entertainments are derived 
rather from reafon than imagination : Whyi a 
the caufe that there is no impatience or infra* 
biKty in their i^Jeech or a<Stion. You fee in 
coaatenaiices they are at home, and in quiet 
pofifeflion of the prefent inftant, as it pdfes 
without defiring to quicken it by gratifying any 
paflion, or profecuting any new defign. Thefe 
are the nim formed for Ibdeiy, and ihofe 
lilde communities which we exprefr ly the 
word Netgbhnf'hmds. 

The Coifee-houfe is the place of rendezvous 
to all that live near it, who are thus turned to 
reliih calm and erdinary life. Eubulm prefides 
over die middle hours of the day, when thw 
afiemUy of men meet together. He agoys a 
great fortune handfcmily, without laaching into 
expence } and exerts many noble and i:&fid 
qualities, without appearing in any public ean- 
ployment. His wifdom and knowledge are 
ferviceable to all that think fit to make ufe of 
them j and he does the office of a Council, a 
Judge, - an Executor, and a Friend to ail his 
acquaintance, not only without the pofrte 
A whidi 
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which attend fuch offices, but alfb without the 
deference and homage which are ufually paid to 
them. The giving of thanks is diipleaJfing to 
him. The greatell gratitude you can mew 
him, is to let him fee you are me better man 
for his fei-vices j and that you are as ready to 
oblige others, as he is to oblige you. 

In- the private exigencies of his friends he 
lends, at legal value, confiderable fums, which 
he might highly increafe by rolling in the public 
frocks. He does not confider in whofe hands 
his money will improve moft, but where it will 
do moft good. 

Edtbulm has fo great an authority in his little 
diurnal audience, Aat when he fliakes his head 
at any piece of public news, they aE of them 
appear dejedled^ and on die contrary, go home 
to their dinners vrith a good ftomacn and chear- 
ful afpeft, when Eubtdtts feems to intimate that 
things go well. Nay, their veneration towards 
him is fb great, that when they are in other 
company they ^eak and adt after him ; are ivife 
in his fentences, and are no fooner frt down at 
tlieir own tables, but they hope or fear, rejoice 
or defpond, as they law him do at the Coffee- 
houle. In a word, every man is Eubulm as _foon 
as his back is turned. 

Having here gjven an account of the feveral 
reigns that fucceed each otlier from day-break 
until dinner-time, I fhall mention die Monarchs 
of the afternoon on another occafion, aid fhut 
im die whole feries of them with the hiftory of 
Tom the Tyrant j who, as firft minifter of the 

Coffee- 
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CofFee-houfe, takes the government upon him 
between the hours of eleven and twelve at ni^t, 
and gives his orders in the moft arbitrary manner 
to the fervants below him, as to the di^fition 
of liquors, ccAk and cinders. R 
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Nmqmnt aliud aaiura, alki 

Jur. Sat. 74. v; jar. 

tiood Imfe and nature always Ipeak the fiime. 

W HEN the four Indian Kings were in 
this country about a twelvemonth ago, 
I often nriixed with the rabble, and followed them 
a whole day together, being wonderfully ftruck 
with the fight of every thing that is new or un- 
common. I have, fince their departure, on- 
ployed a friend to make many inquiries of their 
Landlord the Upholfterer, relaring to thar man- 
ners and converfetion, as alfo concerning the re- 
marks wHch foey made in this country: For, 
next to dhe forming a right notion of fuch ftran- 
gers, I fliould be defirpus of learning what ideas 
they have conceivi^ of us. 

The Upholfterer finding my Friend very in- 
quifitive about thefe his lodgers, brought him 
feme time fince a litde bundle of papers, which 
he alfored him were written by King Sa Ga Tern 
Rajh Tow, and, as he fuppofes, left behind 
Vo?.. I. T by 
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by fcme miftake. Thefe papers are now tranf- 
lated, and contain abundance ctf vefy odd obftr- 
vations, which I find this litde fiatemity of 
Kings made during their 3fiay in the Ifle of Great 
Britain. I fliall prefent my reader with a fliort 
fpecimen of them in this Paper, and may perhaps 
communicate more to him hereafter. In the 
artide of London are the following words, which 
without doubt are meant of me Churdi of 
St Paul. 

* On the moft rifing part of the town there 
‘ ftands a huge houfe, big enough to contain 
‘ the whok nation of which I am King. Our 

* good brother E Tm 0 Koam^ King of the 

* Risuers, k.of opinion it was made by me hands 

* of that great Qo4 to whom it is copfecrated. 
‘ The Kings of Gr/majah and of the N^^ions 
‘ tel^e tfet it was created widi the Earth, and 

* produced on the fame day with the Sun and 
‘ Moon. But for my own part, by the beft 

* information I could get of this matter, J am 
‘ apt to think that this prodigious pile was fafoi- 
‘ oned into the fhape it now bears by feveral tools 

* and inftruments of which they have a wonder- 
‘ fol variety in this country. It was probably at 

* firft an huge mif-fhapen rock that grew upon 

* the top of the hill, which the natives of the 

* country (after having cut it into a kind q£ re- 

* gular figure) bored and hallowed with inta-edi- 
‘ bfe pains and induftry, until they had wrcmght 

* m tbofe beautifiil vaults and caverns into 
‘ whi<di it is divided at this day. As foon as 

* this rock was thus cmiouily fopoped to their 
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* IHcing, a prodigious mxmber of hands muft 

* have been employed in chipping the out-fide 

* of it, which is now as ftnooth as the ferfiice 
‘ of a pebble j and is in feverai places hewn out 
‘ into pillars that Iknd like the trunks of lb many 
‘ trees bound about the top with garlands of leaves. 

‘ It is probable that when this great work was 
‘ begun, which muft have been many hundred 
‘ years ago, there was fomc religion among this 
‘ people } for they give it the name of a Temple, 

‘ and have a tradition tli« it was dehgned for 

men to p&y their devotions in. And indbed 

* there arc Iweral realbns which make us think 

* that the natives of this country had formerly 

* among them fome fort of worlhip j for they 

* let apart every feventh day as lacred : But upon 

* my going into one of theie holy houfes on that 

* day, I could not obferve any circumftance of 

* devotion in their behaviour ; There was indeed 
‘ a man in black who was mounted above the 
‘ reft, and feemed to utter fomething vdth a 

* great deal of vehemaice j but as for thole un- 

* demeath him, inftead of paying dieir worlhip 
‘ to the Deity of the place, mey were merft of 

* them bowing and curtlying to tme another, 

* and a cpnlkierable number diem fall afleep. 

‘ The Queen of the country aj^nted two 

* men to attend us, that had enough dt our 
‘ language to make tbeniJelvcs underftood in 

* fome few particulars. But we foon perceived 
‘ thde two were great enemies to one another, 

* and did not always agree in the lame ftery. 

* We could make a lliifl to gather out of one of 
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‘ them, tiiat this Ifland was very much infefted 

* with a monftrous kind of animals, in the ihape 
‘ of men, called Whigs-, and he often told us, 
‘ that he hoped we Ihould meet with none of 

* them in our way, for that if we did, they 
‘ would be apt to knock us down for being 
‘ Kings. 

‘ Oar other interpreter ufed to talk very much 
‘ of a kind of animal called a 'Tory, that was as 
‘ great a monfter as the Whig, and would treat 

* us as ill for being foreigners. Thefe two 
‘ creatures, it feems, are born with a ftcfet an- 

* tipathy to one another, and engage when they 
‘ i^eet as naturally as the Elephant and the Rhi- 

* noo^os. But as we law none of either of thefe 

* i^ecies, we are apt to think that our guides de- 
‘ ceived us with mifi^refentations and fictions, 

* and amufed us with an account of fuch mon- 
‘ fiers as are not really in their country. 

‘ Thefe particulars we made a Ihift to pick 

* out from the difeourfe of our interpreters; 
‘ which we put together as well as we could, 

* being able to underftand but here and there a 

* word of what they laid, and afterwards making 
‘ up the meaning of it among ourfelves. The 

* men of the country are very cunning and in'- 
‘ genious in handicraft works, but widial £o very 

* idle, that we often law young lufty raw-boned 

* fellows carried up and down the ftreet in little 

* <»vtred rooms by a couple of Porters, who are 

* Smt that fervice. Their Drefs is l&ewife 

* very harijsffous, for they almoft ftran^e them- 
‘ felvK al)(M neck, and bind their bc^es 

* with 
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' with many ligatures, that we are apt to think 

* ,are the occafion of feveral diftempers among 

* them, which our country is intirely free from. 

* Inftead of thofe beautiful feathers with which 
‘ we adorn our heads, they often buy up a mon- 
‘ ftrous bu£h of hair, which covers their heads, 

‘ and falls down in a large fleece below the mid-' 
‘ die of their backs; with which they walk 
‘ up and down the flreets, and are as proud of it 

* as if it was of their own growth. 

‘We were invited to one of their public 
‘ diverfions, where we hoped to have feen the 
‘ great men of their country running down a 
‘ Stag or pitching a Bar, diat we might have 

* difcovered who were die perfons of the greatefr 

* abilities among them; but inftead of that they 
‘ conveyed us into a huge room lifted up with 

* abundance of candles, where this lazy people 
‘ fat ftill above three hours to fee feveral feats of 

* ingeniuty performed -by others, who, it fcems, 

* were paid for it. 

* As for the women of the country, not being 
‘ able to 'tsdk with them, we could only make 
‘ our remarks upon them at a diftance. Hiey 
‘ let the hair of their heads grow to a g*cat 
‘ length; but as the men make a g^cat ftiow 
‘ with heads of hair that are none of their own, 

‘ the women, who they fay have very fine heads 

* of hair, tie it up in a knot, and cover it from 
‘ being feen. The women look like angels, and 
‘ would be more beautiful than the Sun, were 
‘ it not for little black fpots that are apt to bretic 
‘ out in their faces, and fometimes rife in very 

X 3 ‘odd 
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* odd figures. I have obferved that thofe little 

* bkafilbes wear off very lEbon j but when thejr 

* dHappear on one part of the ftce, they are 

* very apt to break out in another, infianuch 

* that' I have feen a Qjot upon the forehead 
‘ in the afternotMi, which was upon die dun 

* in the morning. 

The author then proceeds to Ihew the ab- 
furdity of breeches and petticoats, with many 
other curious obfervations, which I fhall rderve 
for another occalion. I cannot however con- 
clude this Paper without taking notice, that 
arnkMl thefe wild remarks Aere now and then 
appears fomeAing very reafcnable. I cannot 
likewife forbear ofering, Aat we are all guilty 
in Ibme mctfiKfe cf' the fiune narrow way of 
thanking, which we meet wiA in this abftrad 
oi Ae In^an joi^nal, when we fancy Ae 
c^om^ dr^fes, and manners of oAer coun- 
tries are ridiculous aid extravagant, if Aey do 
not refemhle Aofe of our own. C 
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N° 51 Saturday, April 28. 


T vrqmt ah ebfccsnis jam nunc fermonihus auriM. 

Hor. Ep. 1.1, 2 .V. 127. 

He from the tafte obfcene reclaims our youth. 

PoPBk 


Mr. Spectator, 

‘ Y fortune, quality, and f^lbn are fiich 

* iV A as tender me as conipicuous as any 

* young woman in town. It is in my power to 

* enjoy it in dl ite vanities, but I have, from a 
‘ vety careful educadon, contra6ed a great 

* av^oU to die forward air and faflaon vrach 

* is* pradifed in all public places and affembHes. 

‘ I attribute this very much to die Me 

* manners of our Plays. I was laft night at fee 
' Funeral, where a confident Lover in the Play, 

* Ipeaking of his IVEftrds, cries out “ O 

** feat Harris / to fold fedfe arms about fee 
“-wafte of that beauteous, ftru^ing, and at 
“ laft yieldbig !” ‘ Sudi an ifeafp is this 

* ought, by no means, to be prefented to a 

* chafte arni n^lar audienci. I e:itpcd: your 

* opinion of this fentence, mid recommend to 

* your confideration, as a Spectator, fee 

* condud of the Stage at ptcfent With relation 

* to Chsffity and Modefty. I am, Sir, 

Your conftant reader and well-wifeer. 

T 4 The 
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The.*complaint of this young Lady is fe juft, 
that the offence is great enough to have difpleafed 
perfons who cannot pretend to that Delicacy 
and Modefty, of which ftve is nuftxefe. But 
there is a great deal to be laid in behalf of an 
author : if the audience would but confider the 
difficulty of keeping up a fprightly dialogue for 
five ads together, they would aUow a writer, 
when he wants wit, and cannot pleafe any other- 
wife, to help it out with a little' fmuttinefs. I 
will anfwer for the Poets, that no one ever writ 
bawdry for any other reafon but dearth of in- 
vention. When the author cannot fttike out of 
himfelf any more of that which he has fuperior 
to thofe who make up the bulk of his audience, 
his natural recourfe is to that which he has in 
common with them; and a defcription which 
gratifies a fenfual appetite will pleafe, when the 
author has nothing about him to delight a re- 
fined imagination. It is to luch a poverty, we 
muft impute this and all other fentences in Plays, 
which are of this kind, and which are com- 
monly termed Lufcious expreffions. 

This expedient, to fupply die deficiencies of 
Wit, has been ufcd more or lefe, by moft of 
the authors who have fucceeded on the Stage ; 
though I know but one who has profefledly writ 
a Play upon the hafis of the defire of muiti|dying 
our ^Jecies, and that is the polite Sir George 
Eiberege ; if I underftand what the Lady would 
he ^ in the Play called She would if Jhe could. 
Otihac Poets have, here and there, given an in- 
t im al iait that there is this defign, under all the 

dHguifes 
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dif^ifes and afFedtations which a Lady may put 
on ; hut no authoi*, except this, has made fure 
work of it, and put the imaginations of the au- 
dience upon this one purpofe, from the beginning 
to the end of the comedy. It has always fared 
accordingly ; for whether it be, that ali who go 
to this piece would if they could, or that the 
innocents go to it, to guefs only what S/je •would 
tf Jhe could the Play has always been well 
received. 

It lifts tui heavy empty fentence, when there 
is added to it a lafcivious gefture of body ; and 
when it is too low to be raifed even by that, a 
flat meaning is enlivened by making it a double 
one. Writers, who want genius, never feil of 
keeping this fecret in rcferve, to create a laugh, 
or raife a dap. , 1, who know nothing of women 
but from feeing Plays, can give great gueffes at 
the whole ftrudure of the fdr Sex, by being 
innocently placed in the Pit, and infulted by the 
petticoats of th,eir dancers; the advantages of 
whofe pretty perfons are a great help to a dull 
Play. When a Poet flags in writing lufcioufly, 
a pretty Girl can move lafcivioufly, and have 
the fame good confequence for the author. Dull 
Poets in this cafe ufe dieir Audiences, as dull 
Parafites do their Patrons; when they cannot 
longer divert them with their Wit or Humour, 
they bait their .ears with Ibmething which is 
agreeable to flieir temper, though below their 
.underftanding. Apicius cannot refill: being 
pieafed, if you give Jbini an account of a deli- 
cious meal} or CkdiuSf if you defcribe a wanton 

beauty T 
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t^eauf^ : Th6ugh at the fame lime, if you do 
fiot awake thole iftclinations in them, no men 
afe better judges of what is juft and delicate in 
Converlation. But as I have before obferved, 
it is caller to talk to the man, than to the man 
6f Senfe. 

It is remarkable, that the writers of leaft 
learning are beft: flciSed in the lufcious way. 
The Poeteffes of the age have doiK wonders' in 
this kind ; and we are obliged to the Lady who 
writ Ibrahim^ for introducing a preparatory fcenc 
t6 die very adtion, when the Emperor throws 
his handkerchief as a lignal for his miftreft to 
foHuw him into die moft retired part of the 
Seraglio. It muft be confelled his ^urkip Ma- 
jdly went off with a good air, but, metnought, 
'<ftt made but a fed figure who wdted without. 
This ingenious Gentlewoman, in this piece of 
bawdry, refined upon an author of the feme 
fet, who, in the Rc^vef, makes a country ’Squire 
ftiip to his hollafid drawers. For Blunt is dife 
i^^kiintcd, and die Emperor is underftood to go 
Oft to the utmoft. The plcafentry of fixipping 
Mftioft naked has been fince pradlifed (where 
indeed it Ihbuld have begun) very fiiccelsfuHy 
at Bartholomew Fdr. 

it is not here to be omitted, that in one of 
the above-mentioned female compofitions, the 
j^nsrr is very frequendy fent on the feme errand j 
Is I take it, above once every adt. This is not 
whrily unnatural j for, they fay, the men-au- 
KWW-driw diemfelves in their chief charadiers, 
and fee ’WMSsea-'Wtitcrs may be allowed the 

feme 
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feme liberty. Thus, as the male Wit gives his 
Hero a good fortune, the female gives her He- 
roine a good gallant, at the end of the Play. 
But, indeed, diere is hardly a Play one can ^ 
to, but the Hero or fine Gentleman of it ftrut? 
off upon the fame account, and leaves us to 
cbnfider what good office he has put us to, or 
to employ ourfelves as we pleafe. To be plain, 
a man who frequents Plays would have a very 
refpedful notion of himfelf, were he to recollect 
how often he has been ufed as a pimp to ravifli- 
ing Tyrants, or fuccefsfiil Rakra. When the 
a.&xx& make their Exit on this good txcafion, 
the Ladies are fore to have an examining glanof 
frtMti the Pit, to fee how they relifli what pades i 
and a few lewd fods are I'cry ready to em^oy 
their taknts upon the compofure or freedom of 
their looks. Such incidents as thefe make feme 
Ladies wholly abfent themfelves from the Play-» 
houfe j and others never mils the iuR day of a 
Play, left it fheuld prove too hifdoiis to admit 
thdu* going widi any countenance to it on the 
fecond. 

If men of wit, who think fit to write fc«r 
the Sfe^e, inftead of this pitiful way of giving 
delight, would turn their thoughts upon i^ng 
it from ^sod natural impuifes as arc in the audi-* 
ence, but are choked up by vice and luxury, 
they would not <xly jdeafe, but befriend us at 
the ferae time. If a man had a mind to be 
new ki his way of writing, might not he who 
is HOW reprefented as a fine Gentleman, though 
he beteays the honour and bed of his neighbour 
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and friend, and lies with half the women in the 
Play, and is at laft rewarded with her of the 
beft diarader in it j I lay, upon giving the co- 
medy another call, might not fuch a one divert 
the audience quite as well, if at the catallrophe 
he were found out for a Trdtor, and met with 
contempt accordingly ? There is feldom a perlbn 
devoted to above one darling vice at a time,' fo 
that there is room enough to catch at mens 
hearts to their good and advantage, if the Poets 
will attempt it with the honelly which becomes 
their charaders. 

There is no man who loves his bottle or his 
miftrels, in a manner fo very abandoned, as 
not to be capable of rclilhing an agreeable 
charader, that is no way a flave to either of 
thofe purfuits. A man mat is temperate, ge- 
nerous, valiant, challe, faithful and honed:, 
may, at the feme time, have wit, humour, 
mirth, good-breeding, and gallantry. While 
he exerts thefe latter qualities, twenty occafions 
might be invented to Ihew he is mafter of the 
other noble virtues. Such charaders would 
fmite and reprove the heart of a man of fenfe, 
when he is given up to his pleafures. He would 
fee he has been midaken all this while, and be 
convinced that a fcund conftitution and an inno- 
cent mind are the true ingredients for becoming 
and enjoying life. All men of tme Tafte would 
a man of wit, who diould turn his ambi- 
tfem this way, a friend and benefador to his 
but I am at a lofe what name they 

would 
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would give him, who makes ufe of his capacity 
for contrary purpofes, R 


N° 52 Monday, April 30. 


Oimes ut tecum merths pro talihus amios 
Ext? at, (S pukhrd famt te prole parentem, 

Virg. ^n. 1. V. 78. 

To crown thy worth, Ihe lhali be ever thine. 
And make thee father of a beauteous line. 

A n ingenious correfpondent, like a fprighdy 
wife, will always have the iaft word. I 
did not think my laft Letter to the defomed 
fraternity would Have occafioned any anfwer, ef- 
pecially fince I had promifed them fo fudden a 
vifit: But as they think they cannot (hew too 
great a veneration for my perfon, they have al- 
ready fent me up an anfwer. As to tihe pto- 
poM of a marriage between myfelf and the 
matcMefs Hecatijfa, I have but one objedion to 
it -j which is, that all the fociety will exped to 
be acqurunted with her; and who can be fure 
of keeping a woman’s heart long, where fhe 
may have fb much choice ? I am the more 
alarmed at this, becaufe the Lady feems particu- 
larly fmitten with men of their make. 

I believe I fhall fet my heart upon her ; and 
think never the worfe of my miftrefs for an Epi- 
gram a fmart fellow writ, as he thought, again!!: 

her? 
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her 5 it does but the more recommend her to me. 
At the fame time I cannot but difcover that his 
malice is ftolen from Mmtid. 

7 * tSa places^ atidtlS: places^ fi non videafs 
Tota places, neutro, fi nsideure, places, 

Whilfi: in the dark on thy foft hand I hung. 

And heard the tempting Siren in thy tongue, 

What flames, what darts, what anguiflx I endur’d ! 
But when the candle enter’d I was cur’d. 

‘ '^OUR Lettter to us we have received, as 
« a fignal mark of your favour and brotherly 

* affedion. We lhall be heartily glad to fee 
your fliort face in Oxford : And fince the 

* wifdom of our -Le^flature has been immot- 

* taiized in your Speculations, and our perfonal 

* Deformities in feme fort by you recorded to 

* all pgfterityj we hold ourfelves in gratitude 
‘ bound to receive, with die higheft rei^jeO:, all 

* fuch perfons as for their extraordinary merit 

* you mali dunk fit, from time to time, to re- 

* commend unto the board. As for the Pidtifh 

* damfel, we have an eafy chair prepared at the 
‘ upper end of the table; which we doubt not 

* but die will grace wjdi a very hideous afpeft, 
*■ and much better become the feat' in the native 
‘ ^dunaffcsfteduncomelinefs of herperfon,than 

* with all the fuperficial airs of the penc3, which 

* (as you have very ingenioufly obferved) vanifh 

* with a breath, and me moil innocent adorer 

* may defet® the fhrine with a falutation, and, 
‘ in the literal fenfe of our Poets, fiiatch and 

* imprint 
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* imprint his balmy kifles, and devour her melt- 
' ing lip§ ; In fhort, the only fo:es of the Pidtifh 

* kind that will endure the weather, muft lx of 
' Dr. Carimwies die ; though his, in truth, has 

coft him a world the painting; but then he 

* boafts with Zeuxes, In aetet-nitatem pingo ; and 

* oft joc»fely tells the fair ones, would they ac- 
quire colours that would ftand kiffing, they 

* muft no longer paint but drink for a complex- 
‘ ion : A maxim that in this our age has been 
‘ purfued with no ill fuccefe ; and ms been as 
‘ admirable in its efte<fts, as the 'femous c»f- 
‘ metic mentioned in the Buft-mm, and invented 

* by the renowned Mppecrates of the 

‘ pdde and xmttm ; making the party, after a 

* due courfe, rofy, hale, and airy ; and the heft 
‘ and moft approved receipt now extant for the 

* ^ver of the fpirits. But to return to our female 

* candidate, who, I underftand, is returned to 

* hsr^b^ and wUl no longer hang out lalfe co- 

* lours ; as fhe ^ the firft of her fex that has 

* done ns lb grek an honour, ihe will certainly* 

‘ in a veiy mort time, both in profe and vcrfe, 

* b# a. Lady of tlie moft celebrated deftHmity 

* now living ; and meet with admirers here as 

* frightfol as herfelf. But being a long-headed 

* Gendewoman* I am apt to imagine fhe has ibmc 

* further deftgn than you have yet penetrated; 

‘ and perha|» has more mind to the Spectator 
‘ than any of his fiatexfuty* as the peifon of all 
‘ the world fhe could like, for a parapiour. And 

* if fo, really I cannot but applaud her choice; 

* and fhould be glad if it mi^t lie in my power, 

to 
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* to effea an amicable accommodation betwixt 

* two fiices of fuch different extremes, as the 
‘ only poffible expedient, to mend the breed, 

* and redlify the philiognomy of the family on 
‘ both fides. And again, as fhe is a Lady of a 
‘ very fluent docution, you need not fear that 
‘ your firft child will be born dumb, which 
‘ otherwife you might have fome realbn to be 
‘ apprehenfive of. To be plain with you, I can 
‘ fee nothing fhocking in it 5 for though file has 

* not a flice like a John- Apple, yet as a late friend 

* of mine, who at fixty-five ventured on a lafs 
‘ of fifteen, very frequently, in the remaining 

* five yejus of his life, gave me to underftand, 
‘ that, as , old as he then feemed, when they 

* were firft married he and his 4>otife could make 

* but fourfcorej fo may Madam Hecatijfa very 
‘ juflly alledge hereafter, that, as long vil^ed 
‘ as ftie may then be thought, upon their w^d- 
‘ ing-day Mr. Spectator and fhe had but 

* half an ell of face betwixt them ; And this my 

* very worthy predeceflbr, Mr. Sergeant Chin, 

* always maintained to be no more than the true 

* oval proportion between man and wife. But 

* as this may be a new thing to you, who have 

* hitherto had no expedtations from women, I 

* fhaU aUow you what time you think fit to con- 
‘ fider of it} not without fome hope of feeing at 

* laft your thoughts hereupon fubjoined to mine, 

* and which is an honour much defired by, 

Sir, your aflured friend, 

and moft humble fervant, 

Hugh GMingy Prafes, 
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The following Letter has not much in it, but 
as it is written in my own praife I cannot from 
my heart fopprefs it. 

SIR, 

‘ '^OU propofed, in your Spectator of 
‘ iaft 'Buefday, Mr. Hobbs % hypothefis, for 
‘ folving that very odd phaenomenon of laughter. 

‘ You have made the hypodiefis valuable by 
‘ elpoufing it yourfdf j for had it continued Mr. 

‘ Hobbs %, no body would have minded it. Now 
‘ here this perplexed cafe arifes. A certain com- 
‘ pany laughed very heartily upon the reading of 

* that very Paper of yours : and the truth on it 
‘ is, he muft be a man of more than ordinary 

* conlfency that could ftand it out againft fo 
‘ much comedy, and not do as we did. Now 

* there are few men in the world fo far loft to 

* all good fenfe, as to look upon you to be a 

* man in a ftate of folly inferior to bimfelf. Pray 
‘ then how do you juftify your hypothefis of 
‘ laughter? 

Thorf^y, the 2€th af Your moft humble, 

ihe Month ^ Fools. 

^ i?. 


SIR, 

* T N anfwer to your Letter, I muft defire you 

* to recoiled yourfelf} and you will find, 
‘ that when you cbd me the honour to be fo merry 

* over my Paper, you laughed at the Idiot, the 

* German Courtier, the Gaper, the Merry-An- 

VoL. I. U drew. 
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' drew, the Haberdaflier, the Biter, the Butt, 
‘ and not at 

Your humble femnt, 

R The Spectator. 


N® 53 Tuerday, May i. 


— — aliquande bonus dormitat Homenis. 

Hoj. Ars Poet. v. 359. 

himfelf hath been obfervy to nod. 

Roscommoi^’. 

M y correfpofldents grow fo numerous, that 
I cannot avoid frequendy infeiting their 
applications to me. 

Mr. Spectator, 

' T Am glad I can inform you, that your en- 
* deavours to adorn that Sex, which is the 
‘ faireft part of the vifible creation, are well 
‘ received, and like to prove not unfuccefsful. 
* The triumph of Daphne over her filter Lestitia 
‘ has been the fubjed of converfation at feveral 
* Tea-tables where I have been prefeiit j and I 
* have obferved the fair circle not a little pleafed 
* to find you confidering them as realonable 
* creatures, and endeavouring to banilh that 
* Mahmetan cuftom, which had too mudi pre- 
* vailed even in this ifland, of treating women 

‘ as 
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‘ as if they had no fouls. I mufl do them 
‘ juftice to {sy, that there feems to be nothing 
' wanting to the finiihing of thefe lovely pieces 
‘ of human nature, befides die turning and ap- 
' plying their ambition properly, and the keeping 
‘ them up to a fenfe of what is their true merit. 

‘ Epi6ietm, that plain Imneft philofopher, as 
‘ little as he had of gallantry, appears to have 
‘ underftood them, as well as the polite St. 

' Evrmmt, and has hit this point very luckily. 

“ When young women, fays he, arrive at a 
“ certain age, thi^ hear themfclves called 
“ Mifirejfes, and are made to believe diat their 
“ only bufinefs is to pleafe the men j they im- 
*' mediately begin to drefs, and place all thetf 
“ hopes in the adorning of their perfonsj it is 
“ therefore, continues he, worth the while to 
endeavour by all means to make them fenfible, 

« that the honour paid to them is only upon 
“ account of their condu^ng themfelves with 
“ virtue, modefty, and diferetion. 

‘ Now to purfue the matter yet fiiither, and 

* to render your cares for die improvement of 
‘ the Fair Ones more cfFeaual, I would propife 
^ a new method, like thofe applications which 

‘ are faid to convey their virtue by fympathy j 
‘ and diat is, that in order to embellHh the 
‘ Miftrefs, you Ihould give a new education to 
‘ the Lover, and teach the men not to be any 

* longer (kzzled by felfe charms ^d unreal 

* beauty. I cannot but think t^t if our ^ex 

* knew always how to place their efteem juitiy, 

* the other would not be fo often wanting to 

U 2 ‘ them- 
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* themfelves in deferving it. For as the being 
‘ enamoured with a woman of fenfe and virtue 

* is an improvement to a man’s underifanding 
‘ and morals, and the paffion is ennobled by the 
‘ objed which inlpires it ; fo on the other fide, 

‘ the appearing amiable to a man of a wife and 

* elegant mind, carries in itfelf no fmall degree 
‘ of merit and accomplifhraent. I conclude 

therefore that one way to make the women 

* yet more agreeable is, to make the men 
‘ more virtuous. 

I am. Sir, 

Yoiir mofi: humble fervant, 

R. B. 

SIR, April 26. 

* '^Ours of Saturday laft I read, not without 

* * fome refentment; butlwillfiippofe when 
‘ you lay you exped an inundation of ribbons 

* and brocades, and to fee many new vanities 
‘ which the women will fall into upon a peace 

* with France, that you intend only the unthink- 
‘ ing part of our Sex j and what methods can 

* rrauce them to reafon is hard to imagine. 

* But, Sir, there are others yet, that your 

* inftruffions might be of great ufe to, who, 

* alter their teft endeavours, are fometimes at a 

* lofs to acquit themfelves to a cenforious world: 

* I am fer from thinking you can akc^ether 

* dSfe|^ve of converfation between Ladies and 
‘ Genoemcn, regulated by the rales of honour 

and 
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‘ and pradence ; and have thought it an obfer- 

* vation not ill made, that where that was 
‘ wholly denied, the women loft tlieir Wit, and 
‘ the men their Good-manners. It is fttre, 

‘ from thofe improper liberties you mentioned, 

‘ that a fort of undiftinguilhing people fhall 
‘ banifo from their drawing-rooms the beft-bred 
‘ men in the world, and condemn thofe that do 
‘ not. Your ftating this point might, I think, 

‘ be of good ufe, as well as much oblige. 

Sir, Your admirer, and 

moft humble fervant, 

ANNA BELLA. 

No anfwer to this, till Anna Bella lends a' de- 
fcription of thofe fhe calls the beft-bred men 
in the world. 

Mr. Spectator, 

' T Am a Gentleman who for many years iaft 

* padft have been well known to be truly 

* fplenetic, and tihat my Spleen arifes from 

* having contraifted fo great a delicacy, by 

* reading the beft authors, and keeping the moft 

* refined company, that I cannot bear the leaft 
‘ impropriety of language, or rufticity of be- 

* haviour. Now, Sir, I have ever looked upon 
‘ this as a wife diftanpa* ; but by late obfer- 

* vations find that every heavy wr^ch, who has 

* nothing to fey, excufes his duhiels by com- 
‘ plaining of the Spleen. Nay, I few, the 

U 3 ‘ otheii 
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* other day, two fellows in a tavern-kitchen fet 

* up for it, call for a pint and pipes, and only 
‘ by guzling liquor to each other’s heaMi, and 

* wafting linoke in each other’s face, pretend to 
‘ throw off the Spleen. I appeal to you whe- 
^ ther thefe difhonours are to be done to the 
‘ diftemper of the great and ,the polite. I be- 
< fcech you. Sir, to inform thefe fellows that 

* they have not the Spleen, becaufe they cannot 

* talk without the help of aglafs at their mouths, 

* or convey their meaning to each other without 

* the interpofition of clouds. If you will not 

* do this with all Ipeed, I affure you, for my 

* part, I will wholly quit the difeafe, and for 

* ^e future be meny with the vulgar. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble femnt. 


SIR, 

* 'T^HIS is to let you underftand, that I am 

* a reformed Starer, and conceived a de-' 

* teftation for that pradice from what you have 

* writ upon the fubjedt. But as , you have been 

* very fevere upon the behaviour of us men at 

* divine fervice, I hope you will not be fo ap- 

* parendy partial to the women, as to let them 

* go wholly unobferved. If they do every thing 

* that is poUble to attradt our eyes, are we 

* more cul|Mble than they, for looking at them? 

* I banned lall Sunday to be Ihut into a Pew, 

* which was foil of young Ladies in the bloom 

* of youth sffld beauty. When the fervice Ife- 

‘ gah. 
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‘ gan, I had not room to kneel at the confeffion, 

‘ but as I ftood kept my eyes froin waniciing 

* as well as I was able, till one ol the young 
‘ Ladies, who is a Peeper, refolv^ to bring 
‘ down my looks, and fix my ocvotion on 
‘ herfcif. You are to know, Sjr, that a Peeper 
‘ works with her hands, eyes, and fan ; one 
‘ of ^^'hich is continually in motion, wh'ac Ine 
' thinks Ihe is not adluuUy the admiration of 
‘ fomc Ogler or Starer in the congregaton. 

‘ As I ftood utterly at a lofs how to behave 
‘ myfelf, fiirrounded as I vi'as, tl'^is^ Peeper^ lo 

* placed herielf as to be kneeling juft betoie 
' me. She diiplayed the moft beautiful fcotom 
‘ imaginable, which heaved and fell with Ihme 
‘ ferv'our, while a delicate wcll-fliaped arm held 
‘ a fan over her face. It was not in natuie to 

* command ones eyes from this objcdl. I could 

* not avoid taking notice alfo of her Ian, wiu»-h 
‘ had on it various figures, very inaproper to 
‘ behold on that occafion. There lay in the 

* body of the piece a F under a purple 
‘ canopy furled with curious wreaths of drapery, 

* half nalced, attended with a train of Capds, 

‘ who were bufied in fanning her as Ihe. ilept. 

‘ Behind her was drawn a Satyr peeping ov^r 
‘ the fiLken fence, and threatening to break 
‘ through it. I frequently ottered to turn my 
‘ fight ^another way, but was ftill uetamed by 
^ the fafrination of the Peeper s eyes, who ha 

* long pradifed a fkill in them, to r^ the 

* parting glances of her beholders. 

‘ my complaint, and hope you will take^theie 

U 4 ‘ 
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‘ mifdiievous people, the Peepers, into your 
‘ confideration : I doubt not but you will think 
* a Peeper as much more pernicious than a 
‘ Starer, as an Ambufcade is more to be feared 
‘ dian an open Affault. 

I am, Sir, 

Your moft obedient fervant. 

This Peeper ufiing both fan and eyes to be con- 
fidered as a PW, and proceed accordingly. 


King Latinus to the Spediator^ Greeting. 

£ /-y^Hough feme may think we defcend from 
‘ * our imperial dignity, in holding corre- 

* :^ondence with a private Litterato j yet as we 
‘ have great relped to all good intentions fer 

* our fervice, we do not efteem it beneath us to 


‘ return you our ip3ral thanks for what you 
‘ publiihed in our behalf, while under confine- 

* ment in foe inchanted Caftle of foe Saveli and 
‘ for your mention of a fubfidy for a Prince in 

* misfortune. This your timely zeal has in- 
‘ dined foe heaits of divers to be aiding unto us, 
‘ if we could propofe the means. We have 
‘ taken their good-will into confideration, and 

* liave contrived a mefood which will be eafy 
‘ to thofe who foall give the aid, and not un- 

* acceptable to us who receive it. A Concert 

* oi Mufic foall be preparal at Haberdafiers- 

* il<dl for Wedmjday foe fecond of and 

* wie wiH honour foe laid entertednment with 
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‘ afleiled but at two flaillings and fix pence. 
‘ What we cxpeft from you is, that you publifh 
‘ thefe our royal intentions, with injundion that 
‘ they be read at all Tea-tables within the cities 
‘ of London and Wejltninjier j and fo we bid you 
‘ heaitily farewel. 

LatimiSj King of the Folfitans. 

Given at our Court in Finegar^Tard, ftory the 
third from the earth. April 28, 1 7 1 1 . 


N° 54 Wednefday, May 2. 


— . Strenm nos ex&'cet mertia. 

Hor. Ep. II. 1 . I. V. 28. 

Laborious idlenefs our pow’rs employs. 

T he following Letter being the firft that 
I have received from the learned Uniter- 
fity of Cambridge^ I .could not but do myfelf the 
honour of publifhing it. It gives an account of 
a new fed of Phiiolbphers which has arofe in 
that famous refidence of learning ; and is, per- 
haps, the only fed this age is likely to produce. 

Mr. Spec tat o r, Cambridge April 2 6. 

‘ TjElieving you to be an univerlal eiKourager 
* of liberal arts and fciences, and glad of 
* any information from the learned world, I 
* diought an account of a fed of Philo&phers 

* very 
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* very frequent among us, but not taken notice 
‘ of, as far as I can remember, by any writers 
‘ eitker ancient or modern, would not be unac- 
‘ ceptable to you. The Philoibphers of this feft 
‘ are in the language of our iJniverfity called 

* Lowngers. I am of opinion, that, as in many 
‘ other things, fb likewife in this, the ancients 

* have been defedtive; ‘oiz. in mentioning no 

* Phiiofophers of this fort. Some indeed will 
‘ affirm that they are a kind of Peripatetics, be- 
‘ caufe we fee them continually v/aiking about. 

‘ But I would have thefe Gendemen confider, 

* that though the ancient Peripatetics walked 

* much, yet they wrote much allb ; witnefs, to 
‘ die fortow of this fed, . Arifiotle and others : 
‘ Whereas it is notorious that moft of our pro- 

feffijrs never lay out a farthing either in pen, ink, 

* or paper. Others are for deriving them from 

* Diogenes, becaufe feveral of the leading men of 

* the fed: have a great deal of the cynical humour 

* in them, and delight much in funfhine. 

* But then again, Diogenes was content to have 

* his conftant habitation in a narrow Tub, whilft 

* our Phiiofophers are fo far from being of his 
‘ opinion, that it is death to them to be confined 
‘ within the limits of a good handlbm convenient 

* Chamber but for half an hour. Others there 

* are, who from the cleamefs of their heads de- 

* duce the pedigree of Ltnongers from that great 

* .man (I think it was- either Plato or Socrates ) 
*, who after all his ftudy and lesu-ning, ^ofefied, 

* that nfi he then knew was, that he knew no- 

2 ‘ thing. 
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‘ thing. You eafily fee this is but a ihallow 
argument, and may be foon confuted. 

* I have with great pains and induftry made 

* my obfervations, from time to time, upon thel'c 

* fages ; and having now all materials ready, am 
‘ compiling a treatife, w'herein I fliall fet forth 
‘ the rife and progrefs of this famous fed, to- 
‘ gether with their maxims, auftenties, manner 
‘ of living, &c. Having prevailed with a friend 

* who defigns flrordy to publifh a new edition 
‘ of Diogenes Laertius, to add this treatife of 
‘ mine by way of fupplement ; I fliall now, to 

* let die world fee what may be expedted from 
‘ me (firft begging Mr. Spectator’s leave 

* that the world may fee it) briefly touch upon 

* ibme of my chief obfervations, and then fub- 
‘ feribe rayfelf your humble fervant. in the 
‘ firft place I ftiaU give you two or three of their 
' maxims : The ftindamental one, upon which 
‘ their whole fyftem is built, is this, viz^ That 
‘ time being an implacable enemy to and de- 

* ftroyer of all things, ought to be paid in his 

* own coin, and be deftroyed and murdered 
^ without mercy, by all the ways that can be in- 
‘ vented. Another favotirite feying of theirs is, 
‘ that bufinefs was dcligned only for knaves, and 
‘ ftudyfor blockheads. A third feems to be a 
‘ ludicrous one, but has a great efildl upon their 
‘ lives j and is this, that the devil is at home. Now 
‘ for their manner of living : And here I have 

* a krge field to expatiate in ; but I fhall referve 

* particulars for my intended difeourfe, and now 

* only mention one or two of their principal 

‘ exercifes. 
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‘ exercifes. The elder proficients employ them- 
‘ felves in inipeding mores hminum mukorum^ in 

* getting acquainted with all the figns and win- 
‘ dows in the town. Some are arrived to fo 
‘ great knowledge, that they can tell every time 
‘ any butcher kills a calf, every time an old 

* woman s cat is in the ftraw j and a thoufand 
‘ other matters as important. One ancient Phi- 

* lofopher contemplates two or three hours every 

* day over a Sun-dial j and is true to the dial, 

" — —As the dial to the fun, 

Although it be not flione upon. 

‘ Our younger 'ftudente are content to carry their 

* i^culations as yet no farther than bowling* 

* greens, billiard-tables, and fuch like places. 

* This may ferve fisr a flcetch of my defign j in 

* which I hc^ I fliali have your Encourage- 

* ment. I am. 

Sir, Yours. 

I muft be lb juft as to obferve I have formerly 
feen of this fed at our other Univerfity j though 
not diftinguifiied by the appellation which ihie 
learned HHlorian, my correipondent, reports 
they bear at Cambridge. They were ever looked 
upon as a people that impaired themfelves more 
ty their ftrid application to the rules of their 
«tdb:, than any other ftudents whatever. Others 
iftjdom hurt themfelves any further than to gain 
weak efe& ^d fometimes head-^hs; but thefe 
Phflofophers are feized all over wifh a genend 

ii^bility 
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inability, indolence, and wearmefs, and a certain 
impatience of the place they are in, with an 
heavinefs in removing to another. 

The -L<mngers are fatisfied with being merely 
part of the number of mankind, without diftin- 
guilhing themfelves from amongft them. They 
may be laid rather to fuifer their time to pafs, 
than to Ipend It, without regard to the pafe, or 
proipedl of the future. All they know of life is 
only the prefent inllant, and do not tafte even that. 
When one of this order happens to be a man of 
fortune, the expence of his time is transferred to 
his coach and horfes, and his life is to be meafured 
by their motion, not his own enjoyments or faf- 
ferings. The chief entertainment one of thefe 
Philofophers can poffibly propofe to himfelf, is 
to get a relifh of drefs. This, methinks, might 
diverfify the perfon he is weary of (his own dear 
feif ) to himfelf. I have known diefe two amufe- 
ments mdee one of thefe Philofophers make a 
tolerable figure in the world ; with variety of 
dreiles in public affomblies in town, and quick 
motion of his horfes out of it, now to Batb, now 
to Tunbridge, then to New-Murket, and then to 
London, he has in procels of time brought it to 
pafs, that his coach and his horfes haw been 
mentioned in dl thofe places. When the Lc'ssn* 
gers leave an academic life, and inftcad of diis 
more elegant way of ap|»earing in the polite 
world, retire to ihe feats of their anceftors, they 
ufually join a pack of dogs, aind employ thcar 
days in defending their poultry from foxes : I 
do not know any other mediod that any of tl# 

order 
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order has ever taken to make a noife in the 
world ; but I fhall enquire into fuch about this 
town as have arrived at the dignity of being Lonion-^ 
gers by the force of natural parts, without having 
ever fecn an Univerfity j and fend my correipon- 
dentj for the embellifbment of his book, the 
names and hiftory of thofe who pals their lives 
without any incidents at all j and how they fhift 
col^e-houfes and chocolate-houfes from hour to 
hour, to get over the infupportabie labour of 
doing nothing. R 


N® 55 ThurBay, May 3. 


Tnius £5? in jeco^e agro 

Nafeantur Domini * I’erf. Sat 5. v. 129. 

Our palfions play the tyrants in our breafts. 

M ost of the trades, profeffions, and 
ways of Uvmg among mankind, take 
their original either from the love of pleafure, 
or the fear of want. The former, when it be- 
comes too violent, degenerates into Luxury, and 
the latter into Avarice. As thefe too principles 
of adion draw different ways, Perjtus has given 
us a very humorous account of a young fellow 
who was roufed out of his bed, in order to 
be fent upon a long voyage, by Avarice, and 
afterwards over-perfoaded and kept at home 
by Eimuj, I jfhali jGet down at length the 

pleadings 
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pleadings of thefe two imaginary perfons, as 
they are in the original, with Mr. Dn'den\ 
Tranflation of them. 

Mmii^ piger, ftertis : /urge, hiqait Avaritk j m 
Surge Negas. Injiat, furge^ inquit. Non queo, Smge. 
Et quid agam ? Rogtioj ? Saperdas advehs fonto^ 
Ca/fcreum, ftuppas, bebenum, thus, lubrica Cea. 
sr die recem primus piper e fitiente ceitneh, 

Verte altquid ; jura. Sed Jupiter audiet. Eheu I 
Bare, reguftatum digito terehrare falmwn 
Contentus peragcs, Ji vivere mm Jove tenSs. 

Jam pueris pellem JkccinSius £sf temphorum aptas \ 

Ocfiis ad mvsm. Ntl ebftat quin trabe vajli 
jEgieim rapai^ nifi filers Luxuria antb 
SeduSlmn maneat % quo deitide iufane, ruts? ^b? 

^id tibi vis ? Calido fub pebiore mafiula bills 
Intummt, quam non cxtinxerit urna cicuSa ? 

mare tranfthas ? Tibi tortS canmbe fulto 
Cana fit in tranfiro? Veientanunque luiellmn 
Exhakt vapidd lafum pee fiffilis obba ? 

^md petis? Ut nummi, quos hie qnmeunee modefio 
Nutneras, pergant avidos fudm'e deunees ? 

Indulge genio : earpamm duleia\ mfirum ejl 
^uod vtvts ; dm, & manes, fc? fabula fies. 

Vive memor letht : fugtt hcra. Hoe quod loqua , ind'e (fit* 
En quid agis ? Dupltet in droerfimn fieiriderts hams. 
Hmccm, an bunc fiequerisf- Sat. 5, v. 132. 

Whether alone, or in thy Harlot’s lap. 

When thou wouldft take a lazy morning’s nap ; 

Up, up, fays Avarice ; thou fnor’il again, 

Stretcheft thy limbs, and yawn’ft, but all in vab. 
The rugged Tyrant no denial takes j 
At his command th’unwilling fluggard wakes. 
What muft I do ? he cries ; What ? fays his Lord: 
Why rife, make ready, and go ftraighi aboard; , 

Widi 
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With fifh, from Euxine feas, thy veflel freight ; 
Flax, caftor, Coan wines, the precious weight 
Of pepper, and Sabean incenfe, take 
With thy own hands, from the tir’d camel’s back, 
And with poft-hafte thy running markets make. 

Be fure to turn the penny 5 lye and fwear, 

’Tis wholfom fin : But Jove, thou fay’ft, will hear. 
Swear, fool, or ftarve 5 for the Dilemma’s even : 

A tradefman thou ! and hope to go to heav’n ? 

Refolv’d for fea, the flaves thy baggage pack, 
Each faddled with his burden on his back. 

Nothing retards thy voyage, now, but he. 

That foft voluptuous Prince, call’d Luxury ; 

And he may alk this civil queftion ; friend. 

What doft thou make a Ihip-board ? To what end ? 
Art thou of Bethkm’s noble college free 
Stark, ftaringmad, that thou wouldft tempt the Sea? 
Cubb’d in a cabbin, on a mattrefs laid. 

On a brown George, with loufed fwobbers, fed j 
Dead wine, that ftinks of the Boraebio, fup 
From a foul jack, or greafy maple cup ? - 
Say, wouldfl thou bear all this, to raife thy ftorc. 
From fix i’th’hundred to fix hundred more ? 
Indulge, and to thy genius freely give : 

For, not to live at cafe, is not to live : 

Death ftalks behind thee, and each flying hour 
Does fome loofe remnant of thy life devour. 

Live, while thou liv’ft : for death will make us all 
A name, a nothing but an old wife’s tale. 

Speak j wilt thou Avarice or Phafure choofe 
To be thy lord ? Take one, and one refufe. 

liVTxen a government flourKhes in conquefis, 
and Is fecure from foreign atmcks, it naturally 
Ms into all the pleafures of Luirary j and as 
jthefe |ileafures tie very expenfive, they put thofe 
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who are addidted to them upon railing frelh 
fupplies of money, by all the methods of rapa- 
cioufnefs and corruption j lb that Avarice and 
Luxury very often become one complicated 
principle of adtion, in thofe whofe hearts are 
wholly fet upon eafe, magnificence, and plealure. 
The moll elegant and corredt of ail the Laim, 
Hiftorians obferves, that in liis time, when the 
mod: formidable Hates of the world were fub- 
dued by tlie Pxmans, the republic liink into thofe 
two vices of a quite different nature. Luxury 
and Avarice : And accordingly defcribes Catiline 
as one who coveted the wealth of odier men, 
at the feme time that he fquandered away his 
own. This obfervation on the commonwealth, 
when it was in its height of power and riches, 
holds good of ail governments that arc fettled in 
a Hate of eafe and profperity. At fuch times 
men naturally endeavour to outfhine one another 
in pom.p and fplendor, and having no fears , to. 
alarm them from abroad, indulge themfelves in 
the enjoyment of all the plealures they can get’ 
into their pofleffions which naturally produces 
Avarice, and an immoderate purfuit after wealth 
and riches. 

As 1 was humouring myfelf in the fpeculation 
of thefc two great principles of adtion, I could 
not forbear throwing my tlioughts into a little 
kind of allegory or fable, wil£ which I fhall 
here prefent my reader. 

There were two very powerful Wrants engaged 
in a perpetual war againft each other : The name 
of the firfe was Liixtaj, and of the fecond J.'va- 

VoL. I. X rice. 
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rice. The aim of each of them was no le 
than univerfal monarchy over the hearts of man- 
kind. Luxury had many Generals under him, 
who did him great fervice, as Pleajure, Mirths 
Pomp, and FaJJJsm. Avarice was likewife very 
ftrong in his Officers, being faithfully ferved by 
Hunger, Indujlry, Care, and Watchfulnefs : He 
had likewife a Privy-counfellor who was always 
at his elbow, and whiipering fomething or 
other in his ear : The name of this Privy-coun- 
fellor was Poverty. As Avarice conduced him- 
felf by the counfels of Poverty, his antagonift 
was intirely guided by the dilates and advipe 
of Plenty, who was his firft CounfeEor and 
Minifter of State, that concerted all his meafures 
for him, and never departed out of his fight. 
While ihefe two great rivals were thus ccaitend- 
ing for empire, their conquefls were very various. 
Luxury got pofieffion of one heart, and Avarice 
c£ another. The father of a ianlily would often 
range himfelf under the banners of Avarice, 
and the fon under thofe of Luxury. The 
wife and huffiand would often declare them- 
felves on the two different parties j nay, the 
fame perfon would very often fide with one 
in his youth, and revolt to the other in his 
old age. Indeed the wife men of, the world 
&ood .neuter-, but alas! their numbers were 
not confiderable. At length, when thefe two 
Potentates had wearied tliemfelves w'ith wa^g 
war upon one another, they agreed upon an 
interview, at which neither of their Counfellors 
were to be prefent. It is faid that Luxury be- 
gan 
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gall the parley, and after having reprefented the 
endlefs ftate of war in which they were engaged, 
told his enemy, with a franknefs of heart which 
is natural to him, that he believed they two 
fhould be very good friends, were it not for 
the inftigations of Povetiy, that pernicious Coun- 
fellor, who made an ill ufe of his ear, and filled 
him with groundlefs apprehenfions and preju- 
dices. To this Avarice replied, that he looked 
upon Plenty (the firft Minifter of his antagonift) 
to be a much more deftriMSive Councilor than 
Poverty, for that he was perpetually fuggeftmg 
pieafures, banifhing, all foe neceffary cautions 
ag^ft want, and confequently undermining 
thofe principles on which foe government of 
Avarice was founded. At iaft, in order to an 
accommodation, they agreed upcm fois prelimi- 
nary j That each of foem fliould immediately 
difmifs his Privy-counfellor. When things were 
thus far adjufted towards a peace, all other dif- 
ferences were foon accommodatal, in&rauch 
that for foe foture they refolved to live as good 
friends and confederates, and to foare between 
them whatever conquefts were made on eifo^ 
fide. For fois reafon, we now find Luxury and 
Avarice taking poffeffion of foe l^e heart, and 
dividing foe fame perfon between them. Tp 
which I foall cmly add, that fince the difiardiisg 
of the Counfellors abovementioned. Avarice 
plies Luxury in foe room of Plenty, as Luxury 
prompts Avarice in the place of Poverty. C 
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N° 56 Friday, May 4. 


Fehces errors fuo Lucan. 1 . i. v. 454, 

Happy in their miftake. 

T he Americans believe that all creatures 
have Souls, not only men and women, 
but brutes, vegetables, nay even the inoft inanimate 
things, as flocks and ftones. They believe the 
iame of all the works of art, as of knives, boats, 
looldng-glafles : And that as any of thefe things 
perilh, their Souls go into another world, which 
is inhabited 'by the ghofts of men and women. 
For this reafon they always place by the corps 
of their dead friend a bow and arrows, that he 
may malce ufe of die Souls of them in the other 
world, as he did of their wooden bodies in this. 
How abfurd foever fuch an opinion as this may 
appear, our European Philofophers have main- 
tained feveral notions altogether as improbable. 
Some of Plato's followers in particular, when 
they talk of the world of ideas, entertain us 
with Sufallances and Beings no lefs extravagant 
and chymerical. Many Arijloteliam have like- 
wife Ipoken as unintelligibly of their fubdantial 
forms. I lhali only inftance Albertus Magnus^ 
who in his diilertation upon die loadftone obferv- 
ing, that fire will deftroy its magnetic virtues, 
tells us diat he took particular notice of one as 
3 it 
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it lay glowing amidft an heap of burning coals, 
and that he perceived a certain bine vapour to 
arife from it, which he believed might be the 
fubjlantial form^ that is, in our Wejl-Indian 
phrafe, the Soul of the loadftone. 

There is a tradition among the Americans., 
that one of their countrymen defcended in a 
vifion to the great repofitory of Souls, or, as we 
call it here, to the other world ; and that upon 
his return he gave his friends a diftind account 
of every thing he few among thofe regions of 
the dead. A fiiend of mine, whom I have for- 
merly mentioned, prevailed upon one of the in- 
terpreters of the Kings, to inquire of 

them, if poiSble, what tradition they have among 
tiiem of this matter : Which, as well as he 
could learn by thofe many queftions which he 
afk’d them at feveral times, was in fubftance as 
follows. 

The Vifionary, whole name was Marratm, 
after having travelled for along fpace under an 
hollow mountain, arrived at length on the con- 
fines of this world of Spirits, but could not enter 
it by reafon of a thick forefe made up of buflies, 
brambles and pointed thorns, fo perplexed and 
interwoven with one another, that it ^vas im- 
poffible to find a pafiage through it. Whilft he 
was looking about for iome track or path-way 
that might be worn in any part of it, he few an 
huge Lion couched under the fide of it, who kept 
his eye upon him in the feme pofturc as when 
he watches for his pj'cy. The Indian immedi- 
ately Halted back, wliilH the Lion rofe with a 
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fpring, arid leaped towards him. Being wholly 
deftitute of all other weapons, he ftooped down 
to take up an huge ftone in his hand ; but to 
his infinite fiirprize gralped nothing, and found 
the fuppofed ftone to be only the apparition (rf 
one. If he was difappointed on this fide, he 
was as nauchpleafed on the other, when he found 
the Lion which had feized on his left {houlder, 
had no power to hurt him, and was only the 
Ghofi: of that ravenous creature which it appe^ed 
to be. He no fooner got rid of his impotent 
enemy, but he marched up to the wood, and 
after having fiirveyed it for feme time, endea- 
voured to prefs into one part of it that was a little 
thinner than the reft ; when again to his gi-eat 
furprife, he found the bufties made no refiftance, 
but that he walked through briers and brambles 
with the fame eafe as through the open air 5 and, 
in fljort, that the whole wood was nothing elfe but 
a wood of Shades. He immediately concluded, 
that this huge thicket of thorns and brakes was 
defigned as a kind of fence or quick-fet hedge to 
the Ghofts it inclofed ; and that probably their 
foft fubftances might be torn by diefe fubde points 
and prickles, which were too weak to make any 
impreffions in flefli and blood. With this thought 
he refolved to travel through this intricate wood 5 
when by degrees he felt a gale of perfumes breath- 
ing upon him, that grew ftxonger and fweeter in 
proportion as he advanced. He had not pro- 
ceeded much further when he obferved the thorns 
and briers to end, and give place to a thoufand 
beautiful green trees covered with bloflbms of 

the 
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the fineft fcents and colours, that formed a wilder- 
nefs of fweets, and were a kind of lining to 
ihofe ragged fcenes which he had before pafled 
through. As he was coming out of tliis delight- 
ful part of the wood, and entering upon the plains 
it inclofed, he faw feveral horfemen rufhing by 
him, and a little while after heard the cry of a 
pack of dogs. He had not liftened long before 
he faw the Apparitibn of a milk-white fteed, with 
a young man on the back of it, advancing upon 
full ftretch after the Souls of about an hundred 
beagles that were hunting down theOhoft of an 
hare, which ran away before them with an un- 
ijseakable Iwiftnels. As the man on the milk- 
white fteed came by him, he looked upon him 
very attentively, and found him to be the young 
Prince Nicharagua, who died about half a year 
before, and, by realbn of his great virtues, was 
at that time lamented over all the weftern parts 
of America.' 

He had no fooner got out of the wood, but 
he was entertained with foch a landfkip of flow- 
ery plains, green meadows, running ftreams, 
•funny hills, and lliady vales, as were not to be 
reppefented by his own expreffions, nor, as he 
faid, by the conceptions of others. This happy 
region was. peopled with innumerable Iwarms of 
Spirits, who applied themfelves to exercifes and 
diverfions according as their fancies led them. 
Some of them were tolling the figure of a coit j 
others were pitching the fhadow of a bar j others 
were breaking the Apparition of a horfe j and mul- 
titudes employing themfelves upon ingenbua 
X 4 handi- 
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handicrafts with the Souis of ntcnjils, 

for that is the name which in the Indimi language 
they give their tools when they are burnt or 
broken. As he travelled through tliis delightful 
fcene, he was very often tempted to pluck the 
flowers that rofe every where about him in the 
greateft variety and profufion, having never feen 
feveral of them in his own country: But he 
quickly found that tliough they were objedls of 
lus fight, they were .not liable to his touch. He 
at length came to tlie fide of a great river, and 
being a good filherman Ifimfelf, Hood upon the 
banks of it fome time to look upon an angler that 
had taken a great many fliapes of fifhes, which 
lay flouncing up and down by Ifim. 

I flbould have told my reader, that this Indian 
had been formerly married to one of the grcatcH 
beauties of his country, by whom he had feveral 
children. This couple were fo famous for their 
love and conflancy to one another, tliat the Indians 
to this day, when they give a manied man joy 
of his wife, willi that they may live together 
like Marr'afon and Taratilda, Marraton had not 
Hood long by tlie fifherman w 4 en he faw die 
lhadow of his beloved Taraiilda, who had for 
fome time fixed her eye upon him, before he 
difeovered her. Her arms were ftretched out 
towards him, floods of tears ran down her eyes j 
her looks, her hands, her voice called him ever 
to her ; and at the fame time feemed to tell him 
that die river was unpaflabic. Who can deferibe 
thep^xonmadeup ofjoy, forrow, love, dciire, 
aftonifliment, that rofe in the Indian upon the 

fight 
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%ht of his dear Taratilda f He could expreis it 
hy nothing but his tears, which ran like a river 
down his cheeks as he looked upon her. He 
had not flood in this pcflure long, before he 
plunged into the flream that lay before him ; 
and finding it to be nothing but the phantom of 
a river, walked on the bottom of it until he arofe 
on the other fide. At his approach Taratilda 
dew into his arms, whilfl Marraton wiflied him- 
felf difencumbered of that body which kept her 
from his embraces. After many queftions and 
endearments on both fides, fhe condudcd him to 
a bower which Ihe had drefied with her own 
hands with all the ornaments that could be met 
with in thofe blooming regions. She had made 
it gay beyond imagination, and was every day 
adding fomething new to it. As Marraton flood 
aflonifhed at the unipeakable beauty of her habi- 
tation, and raviflied with the fragrance that came 
from eveiy part of it. Taratilda told him that 
fhe was preparing this bower for his reception, 
as well knowing that his piety to his God, and 
his faithful dealing towards men, would certainly 
bring him to that happy place, whenever his life 
fhoidd be at an end. She then brought two of 
her children to him, who died fome years before, 
and refided with her in tlie fame delightful 
bower j advifing him to breed up thofe others 
which were flill with him in fuch a manner, that 
they might hereafter aU of them meet together 
in this happy place. 

The tradition tells us further, that he had 
afterwards a fight of thofe difmai liabitations 

which 
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which are the portion of ill men after death; 
and mentions ftveral molten leas of gold, in 
which were plunged the Souls of barbarous Euro^ 
perns j who put to the Iword lb many thoufands 
of poor Indians for the lake of that precious me- 
tal : But having already touched upon the chief 
points of this tradition, and exceeded the mea- 
lure of my Paper, I lhall not give any further 
account of it, C 
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fTieJlare pteji mdier gdeata fudorem, 
fugit a fexu . Juv. Sat. 6. v. 251, 

"What fenfe of lhame in woman’s breaft can lie. 
Inur’d to arms, and her own fex to fly ? 

DRY08tf. 

W HEN the wife of IJedior in Horner'^ 
Iliads, difcourfes with herhulband about 
the battle in which he was going to engage, 
the Hero, defiring her to leave that matter to 
his care, bids her go to her maids and mind 
her fpinning: By which the poet intim^es, 
that men and women ought to bufy themfelves 
in thdr proper fpheres, and on fuch matters only 
as are fuilable to their relpeftive Sex. 

1 am at this time acqu^ted with a young 
Gendeman, who has pafied a great part of his 
life in the nurfcry, and, upon occafion, can 

make 
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make a caudle or a fack-poffet better than any 
man in England. He is likewife a wonderful 
critic in cambrick and muflins, and will talk an 
hour together upon a fweet-meat. He entertains 
his mother every night with obfervations that 
he makes both in town and court: As what 
Lady Ihews the niceft fancy in her drefs ; what 
man of Q^ity wears the faireft wig j who has 
the fineft linen, who the prettied: fnuff-box, 
with many other the like curious remarks, that 
may be made in good company. 

On the other hand I have vejy frequently the 
opportunity of feeing a rural Andi-omacbe^ who 
came up to town laft winter, and is one of the 
greateft fox-hunters in the country. She talks 
of hounds and horfes, and makes nothing of 
leaping over a fix-bar gate. If a man tells her 
a waggifh ftory, fhe gives him a pufli with her 
hand in jeft, and calls him an impudent dog ; 
and if her fervant negledls his bufinefs, threatens 
to kick him out of the houfe. I have heard 
her, in her wrath,- call a fubftantial tiadefman 
a loufy cur ; and” remember one day, when fhe 
could not think of the name of a peribn, fhe 
defcribcd , him, in a large company of men and 
Ladies, by the FeEow with the broad fhoulders. 

If thofe ipeeches and adlions, which in thdr 
own nature are indifferent, appear ri(ficulous 
when they proceed from a wrong Sex, the faults 
and imperfedlions of one Sex tranfplanted into 
another, appear blade and monflrous. As for 
the men, I fhall not in this Paper any further 
concern myfelf about them i but as I would fain 

contribute 
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contribute to make woman-kind, which is the 
mofl: beautiful part of the creation, intirely 
amiable, and wear out all thofe little fpots and 
blemilhes, that are apt to rife among the charms 
which nature has poured out upon them, I (hall 
dedicate this Paper to their fervice. The Ipot 
which I would here endeavour to clear them of, 
is that Party-rage which of late years is very 
much crept into their conveifation. This is, in 
its nature, a male vice, and made up of many 
angry and cruel palEons that are altogether 
repugnant to the foftnefs, the modefty, and 
thofe other endearing qualities which are natural 
to the lair Sex. Women were formed to 
temper mankind, and footh them into tender- 
nels and corapaffion j not to fet an edge upon 
their minds, and blow up in them thofe paffions 
which are too apt to rife of their own accord. 
When I have feen a pretty mouth uttering ca- 
lurnnies and invedhves, what would I not have 
given to have ftopt , it, ? How have I been 
troubled to fee fome of the fineft features in the 
world grow pale, and tremble with Party-rage ? 
Camilla is one of the' greateft beauties in the 
Britijh nation, and yet values herfelf more upon 
being the Virago of one party, than upon being 
the Toaft of both. The dear creature, about a 
week ago, encountered the fierce and b^utiful 
Penthefilea acrofe a Tea-table } but in the height 
of her anger, as her hand chanced to fhake with 
the eameftnels of the dilpute, the fcalded her 
hngere, and Ipilt a difh of tea upon her petti- 
fsoat. Had not this accident broke off the 

debate, 
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debate, no body knows where it would have 
ended. 

There is one conhderation which I would 
earneftly recommend to all my female readers, 
and which, I hope, will have fome weight with 
them. In fhort, it is this, that there is nothing 
fo bad for the face as Party-zeal. It gives an 
ill-natured caft to the eye, and a difagreeable 
fournefs to the look ; befides, that it makes tire 
lines too llrong, and fluihes them worfe than 
brandy. I have feen a woman’s face break out 
in heats, as flie has been talking againft a great 
Lord, whom Ihe had never feen in her life ; 
and indeed never knew a Party-woman that kept 
her beauty for a twelvemonth. I would there- 
fore advife all my female readers, as tliey value 
their complexions, to let alone all difputes of 
this nature ; though, at the fame time, I would 
give free liberty to all fuperannuated motherly 
Partizans to be as violent as they pleafe, fince 
there wiU be no danger either of their Ipoiling 
their faces, or of their gaining converts. 

For my own part, I think a man makes an 
odious and deipicable figure, that is violent in 
a party j but a woman is too fincere to mitigate 
the fury of her principles with temper and dif- 
cretion, and to adl with that caution and re- 
fervednefs which are requifite in our Sex. When 
this unnatural zeal gets into them, it throws 
them into ten thoufand heats and extravagancies; 
their generous Souls fet no bounds to their love, 
or to their hatred ; and whether a Whig or a 
Tory, a Lap-dog or a Gallant, an Opera or a 

Puppet- 
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Puppet-fliow, be the objed of it, the paffion, 
while it reigns, engrofles the whole woman. 

I remember when Dr. 'Titus Oates was in all 
his glory, I accompanied my friend Will 
Honeycomb in a vifitto a Lady of his ac- 
quaintance : We were no fooncr fat down, but 
upon calling my eyes about the room, I found 
in almoll every corner of it a print that repre- 
fented the Dodor in all magnitudes and dimen- 
fions. A little after, as the Lady was difcourfing 
my friend, and held her fiiuff-box in her hand, 
who Ihouid I fee in the lid of it but the Dodor. 
It was not long after this, when llie had occafion 
for her handkerchief, which upon the firll 
opening difcovered among the plaits of it the 
figure of the Dodor. Upon tliis my friend 
Will, who loves ralleiy, told her. That if 
he was in Mr. Truelme\ place (for diat was the 
name of her hufband) he fliould be made as 
unealy by a handkerchief as ever Otbello was. 

‘ I am afraid, faid foe, 'Mr. Honeycomb, 
' you are a Toryj tell me fruly, are you a 

* friend to the Dodor or not?’ Will, inftead 
of making her a i*eply, fmiled in her face (for 
indeed foe was very pretty) and told her that 
one of her patches was dropping off. She im- 
mediately adjufled it, and looking a little feri- 
Gufly, ' Wdl, £ys foe, ‘ I will be hanged if 

* you and your fiient friend there are not againll 

* the Dodor in your hearts, I folpeded as 

* much by his faying nothing.’ Upon this flue 
took her fen into her han^ and upon the 
o|«ning of it again dilplayed to us the figure of 
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the Doftor, who was placed with great gravity 
among the fticks of it. In a word, I found that 
the ©odor had taken poffeflion of her thoughts, 
her difcourfe, and moft of her furniture; but 
finding myfelf prefled too clofe by her quejftion, 
I winked upon my friend to take his leave, 
which he did accordingly. C 
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Ui ^Uurafoefis Hor. Ars Poet. v. 361. 

Poems like pidlures are. 

N othing is fo much admired, and fo little 
underflood, as Wit. No author that I 
know of has written profefledly upon it; as 
for thofe who make any mention of it, they 
only treat on the fubjeft as it has accidentally 
fallen in their way, and that too in little fhort 
reflediions, or in general declamatory flourifhes» 
without entering into the bottom of the matter. 
I hope therefore I fhall perform an acceptable 
WOTk to my countrymen, if I treat at large upon 
this fubjed; which I fhall endeavour to do in a 
manner fuitable to it, that I may not incur the 
cenfure which a famous critic beftqws upon one 
who had written a treatife upon the Sublime in 
a low grovelling flile. I intend to lay afide a 
whole week for this undertaking, that the fcheme 
of my thoughts may not be broken and inter- 
rupted ; 
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mpted ; and I dare promife myfelf, if my readers 
will give me a week’s attention, that this great 
city will be veiy much changed for the better by 
next Saturday night. I lhall endeavour to make 
what I fay intelligible to ordinary capacities 5 but 
if my readers meet with any Paper that in fcme 
parts of it may be a little out of their reach, I 
would not have them difeouraged, for they may 
aifure themfelves the next ihall be much clearer. 

As the great and only end of thefe Spe- 
culations is to banilh vice and ignorance out of 
the territories of Great Britain^ I fhall endea- 
vour as .much as poffible to eftablifla among us 
a tafte of polite writing. It is witli this view 
that I have endeavoured to fet my readers right 
in feveral points relating to Operas and Tragedies} 
and Ihall from time to time impart my notions 
of Comedy, as I think they may tend to its re- 
finement and perfedtion. I 'find by my Book- 
feller that thefe papers of Criticifm, with that 
upon Humour, have met with a more kind recep- 
tion than indeed I could have hoped for from 
filch fubjedts } for which reafon I fhdl enter upon 
my prefent undertaking with greater chearfulnefs. 

In tills, and one or two following Papers, I 
fhall trace out tlie liiftory of falfe Wit, and dif- 
tinguifli the feveral kinds of it as they, have pre- 
vriled in different ages of the world. This I 
think the more neceflary at prefent, becaufe I 
obferved there were attempts on foot laft winter 
to revive feme of thofe antiquated modes of Wit 
that have been long exploded out of the com- 
monwealth of letters. There were feveral fatires 

and 
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and panegyrics handed about in acroftic, by 
which means fome of the moft arrant undifputed 
blockheads about the town began to entertain 
ambitious thoughts, and to fet up for polite au- 
thors. I ihail therefore deferibe at length thofe 
many arts of falfe Wit, in v/hich a writer does 
not fhew himfelf a man of a beautiful genius, 
but of great induftr}^. 

The firft fpecies of falfe Wit which I have met 
with is very venerable for its antiquity, and has 
produced feveral pieces which have lived very 
near as long as the Iliad itfelf: I mean thofe 
fhort poems printed among the minor Greek 
Poets, which refemble the figure of an egg, a 
pair of wrings, an ax, a ihepherd’s pipe and an' 
altar. 

As for the firft, it is a little oval poem, and 
may not improperly be called a Scholar’s egg. 
I would endeavour to hatch it, or, in more in- 
telligible language to tranllate it into Englijh, did 
not I find the interpretation of it very difficult j 
for tlie author feems to have been more intent 
upon die figure of his poem, than upon the fenfe 
of it. 

The pair of wings confift of twelve verfes, or 
rather feadiers, every verfe decreafing gradually 
in its meafure according to its fituation in the 
wing. The fubjedf of it (as in the reft of the 
poems which follow) bears fome remote affinity 
with the figure, for it defcribes a God of Love, 
who is always painted with wings. 

The ax methinks would have been a ^od 
figiire for a Lampoon, had the edge of it coniifted 
VoL. I, Y of 
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of the moft fatirical parts of the work ; but as it 
is in the original, I take it to have been nothing 
elfe but the pofy of an ax which was confecrated 
to Minerva, and was thought to have been the 
fame tlaat Epeus made ufe of in the building of 
the 'Tfcjan horfe ; which is a hint I iliail ■ leave 
to the conhderation of the critics. I am apt to 
think that the poefy was written originally upon 
the ax, like thofe which our modern cutlers in- 
fcribe upon their knives ; and that therefore the 
pofy ftili remains in its ancient fliape, though the 
ax itfelf is lod. 

The iliepherd’s pipe may be faid to be full of 
muiic, for it is compofed of nine different kinds 
of verfes, which by their fevcral lengths refembie 
the nine flops of the old mufical inftmment, 
that is iikewife the fubjedl of the poem. 

The altar is infcribcd with the epitaph of 
^Troilm the fon of Hecuba j which, by the way, 
makes me believe, that thefe falfe pieces of Wit 
are much more ancient than the authors to whom 
tliey are generally aferibed ; at leaf! I will never 
be perfuaded, that fb fine a writer as ‘Theocritus 
could have been the author of any fuch fimple 
Works. 

It was impoffible for a man to fucceed in thefe 
performances who was not a kind of painter, or 
at leaft a defigner : He was fii-fl: of all to draw 
the out-line of the fubjedt which he intended to 
w'rite upon, and afterwards conform the dcfcrip- 
fton to the figure of his fubjedl. The poetry 
was to contradh or dilate itfelf according to the 
mould in which it was caft. In a word, the 
3 verfes 
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veries were to be cramped or extended to the 
dimenfions of the frame that was prepared for 
them j and to undergo the fate of thofe perfons 
whom the tyrant Procrufies ufed to lodge in his 
iron bedj if they were too fliort, he ftretched 
them on a rack, and if they .were too long, 
chopped off a part of their legs, until they fitted 
the couch which he had prepared for them. 

Mr. Dryden hints at tliis obfolete kind of Wit 
in one of the following verfes in his Mac Flecno ; 
which an Englijh reader cannot underftand, who 
does not know that tliere are thofe little poems 
abovementioned in the fliape of wings and altars. 

■ C hoofe for thy command 

Some peaceful province in acroftic land ; 

There may’ll thou IVings difplay, and Altars raife, 
And torture one poor word a thoufand ways. 

This falhion of falfe wit was revived by 
feveral Poets of the laft age, and in particular 
may be met with among Mr. Herbert"^ Poems j 
and, if I am not miftaken in the tranllation of 
Du Barf as. I do not remember any other kind 
of work among the modems which more refem- 
bles the performances I have mentioned, than 
that famous pidlure of King Charles the Firji^ 
which has the whole book of Pfalms written in 
the lines of the face and the hair of the head. 
When I was laft at Oxford I perufcd one of the 
whilkers and v/as reading the other, but could 
not go fo far in it as I would have done, by rea- 
fon of the impatience of my friends and fellow- 
travellers, who all of them prelied to fee fetch a 
Y 2 piece 
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piece of curiolity. I have fince heard, that there 
is now an eminent writing-mafter in town, who 
has tranfcnbed all the Old Tejiament in a full- 
bottomed periwig j and if the faihion lliould in- 
troduce the thick kind of wigs which were in 
vogue fome years ago, he promifes to add two 
or three fupernumerary locks that fhall contain 
all the Apocrypha. He defigned this wig origi- 
nally for King William, having difpofed of tlie 
two books of Kipgi in the two forks of the fore- 
top j but that glorious monarch dying before the 
wig was fnidjed, there is a Ipace left in it for the 
face of any one that has a mind to purchafe it. 

But to return to our ancient Poems in pidure, 
I would humbly propofe, for the benefit of our 
modern fmatterers in poetiy, that they would 
imitate tlieir brethren among tlie ancients in 
thofe ingenious devices. I have cummunicated 
this thought to a young poetical lover of my ac- 
quaintance, who intends to prelent his mifirels 
with a copy of verfcs made in the lhapc of her 
fan } and, if he tells me true, has already finilhed 
the diree firft fticks of it. He has likewile pro- 
railed me to get the meafure of his millrefs’s 
marriage-finger, with a defign to make a pofy in 
the lafliion of a ring, which lhall exadly fit it. 
It is fo very eafy to enlarge upon a good hint, 
that I do not quellion but my ingenious reader 
will apply what I have faid to many other par- 
ticulars ; and that we lhall fee the town filled in 
a very little time with poetical tippets, handker- 
chiefs, fnuff-boxes, and tlie like female orna- 
ments. I fliail therefore conclude with a ward 

Of 
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of advice to thofe admirable EngUJh authors who 
call themfelves Pindaric writers, that they would 
apply themfelves to this kind of wit without lofs 
of time, as being provided better than any other 
Poets with verfes of all fizes and dimenfions. C 


59 Tuefday, May 8 . 


OperosS nihil aguni. Seneca. 

Bufy about nothing. 

T here is nothing more certain than that 
every man would be a Wit if he could, 
and notwitliftanding Pedants of a pretended 
depth and folidity are apt to decry the writings 
of a polite Author, as Flafi and Froth:, they 
all of them fhew upon occafion that they would 
Ipare no pains to arrive at the charadter of thofe 
whom they feem to delpife. For this reafon 
we often find them endeavouring at works of 
fancy, which coft them infinite pangs in the 
produdlion. The truth of it is,^ a man had bet- 
ter be a Galley-llave than a Wit, were one to 
g ain that titfe by, thofe elaborate trifies which 
have been the inventions of fuch Authors as were 
often mafters of great learning but no genius. 

In my laft Paper I mentioned feme of diofe 
falfe Wits among the ancients, and in this lhall 
give the reader two or three other Ipecies of 
them, that flourifhed in the fame early ages of 

Y ^ tlie 
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die world. The firft I fliall produce are the 
Lifogrammfftifis or Lettcr-dropfers of antiquity, 
that would take an exception, v/ithout any rea- 
fon, againft feme particuiai letter in tlie Alpha- 
bet, fo as not to admit it once into a whole 
Poem. One Tnpbrodorus was a great mailer 
in this kind of writing. He compofed an Od^Jfey 
or Epic Poem on the adventures of TJlyJfes, con- 
fiiling of four and twenty books, having en- 
tirely baniihed the letter A from his firil book, 
wliich was called Alpha (as Lttcus d non Lucendo) 
becaufe there was not an Alpha in it. His 
fecond book was inferibed Bela for the lame 
realbn. In fliort, the Poet excluded the whole 
four and twenty letters in their turns, and fhewed 
them, one after another, that he could do his 
hufinefs without them. 

It mull have been very {deafant to have feen 
this Poet avoiding the reprobate Letter, as much 
as another would a falfe quantity, and making 
his elcape from it through the feveral Greek 
dialeils, when he was prefled with it in any 
particular fyllable. For the moll apt and elegant 
word in the whole language was rejeded, like 
a Diamond %vitli a flaw in it, if it appeared 
blemilhed wida a wrong Letter. I lhali only 
obferve upon this head, that if the work I have 
here mentioned had been now extant, the Odyffey 
of Tryphiodonis, in all probability, w'ould have 
been oftener quoted by our learned Pedants, than 
the OdyPfey of Homer. What a perpetual fund 
would it have been of oblblete words and phrafes, 
unulualbOTbarifinsand rullicities, abfurd Ipellings 

^nd 
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and complicated dialeds? I make no queftion 
but it would have been looked upon as one 
of the moll valuable treafuries of the Greek 
tongue. 

I find likewife among the ancients that inge- 
nious kind of conceit, which the moderns dif- 
tinguifli by the name of a Rebii Sy tlrat does not', 
fink a letter but a whole word, by fubfiituting 
a pidture in its place. When Cirpr was one 
of the mafters of the Roman JVlint, he placed 
tlie figure of an Elephant upon the reveife of 
the public money : The w’ord Ceefar fignifying 
an Elephant in the Pmic language. This was 
artificially contrived by Cafar, becaufe it was 
not lawful for a private man to fiamp his own. 
figure upon the Coin of the Commonwealth. 
Cicero, who was fo called from the founder of 
his family, that was marked on the nofe w’ith a 
little Wen like a Vetch (which is Cicer in La- 
tin) inftead of Marcus Tullha Cicero, ordered 
the words Marcus Tullius with the figure of a 
Vetch at the end of them to be inferibed on a 
public fnonument. Tliis was done probably to 
fliew that he was neither afhamed of his name 
or family, notwithflanding the envy of his 
competitors had often reproached him widi both. 
In the fame manner we read of a famous 
Building that was marked in fevcral parts of it 
with the figures of a Frog and a Lizard 
Thofe words in Greek having been the names of 
the Architects w^ho by the laws of their country 
were never pernfitted to infcribe their ewn names 
upon their works. For the fame reafon it is 

Y 4 thou^t, 
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thought, that the forelock of the horfe in the 
antique Equeftrian Statue of M(?rcus Aurelius ^ 
reprefents at a diilaiice the fhape of an O’.'/!, to 
intimate the country of the Statuary, who, in 
all probability, was an Athenian. This kind of 
wit was very much in vogue among our cwn 
countrymen about an age or two ago, who did 
not pradife it for any oblique reafon, as the 
ancients abovementioned, but purely for the fake 
of being witty. Among innumerable inftances 
that may be given of this nature, I ihall produce 
the device of one Mr. Ne^'bcrry, as I find it 
mentioned by our learned Camden in his remains. 
Mr. Newberry i to reprefent his name by a pic- 
ture, hung up at his door the fign of a Yew-tree 
that had feveral berries upon it, and in tlie midft 
of them a great golden JSf hung upon a bough 
of the tree, which by the help of a little falfe 
Spelling 'made up the word N-ew-berry, 

I flrall conclude this topic with a Rebus^ 
which has been lately hewn out in Free-ftone, 
and erefted over two of the Portals of Blenheim 
houfe, being the figure of a monftrous Lion 
tearing to pieces a little Cock. For the better 
underftanding of which device, I muft acquaint 
my Englijh reader that a Cock has the misfor- 
tune to be called in Latin by the fame word 
that fignifies a Frenchman^ as a Lion is an em- 
blem of the Englijh nation. Such a device in 
fo noble a pile of building locks like a pun in 
an Heroic Poem j and I am very forry the truly 
ingenious Archited would fiifter the Statuary to 
bleniifli his excellent plan with fo poor a conceit: 

But 
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But I hope what I have faid will gain quarter 
for the Cock, and deliver him out of the Lion’s 
paw. 

I find likewife in ancient times the conceit of 
making an Echo talk fenfibly, and give rational 
anfwers. If this could be excufable in any 
writer, it would be in Gvid, where he intro- 
duces the Echo as a nymph, before Ihe was 
worn away into nothing but a Voice. The 
learned Erafmus, though a man of wit and 
genius, has compofed a dialogue upon this filly 
kind of device, and made ufe of an Echo who 
feems to have been a very extraordinary linguift, 
for Ihe anfwers die perfon die talks with in 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, according as £he 
found the fyllables w’hich {he was to repeat in 
any of thofe learned languages. Hudibras, in 
ridicule of this falfe kind of wit, has defcribed 
Bruin bewailing the lofs of his Bear to a folitary 
Echo, who is of great ufe to die Poet in feveral 
diftichs, as {he does not only repeat after him, 
but helps out his verle, and furnilhes him with 
Rhymes. 

He rag’d, and kept as heavy a coil as 
Stout Hercules for lofs of Hylas : 

Forcing the vallies to repeat 
The accents of his fad regret ; 

He beat his breall, and tore his hair. 

For lofs of his dear ciony bear, 

That* Echo from the hollow ground 
His doleful wailings did refound 
More willfully, by many times. 

Than in fmail Poets fplay-foot rhymes. 
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That make her, in their rueful ftories, 

To anfwer to int’rogatones, 

Andmoft unconfcionably depofe 
Thing's of which Ihe nothing knows • 

And when ftie has laid ail Ihe can lay, 

®Tis wrefted to the Lover’s fancy. 

Quoth he, O whither, wicked Bruin, 

Art thou fled to my— —Echo, Ruin ■ 

I thought th’hadft fcorn’d to budge a ftep 
For fear (quoth Echo) Marry guep. 

Am not I here to take thy part ? 

Then what has quell’d thy ftubborn heart ^ 

Have thefe bones rattled, and this head 
So often in thy quarrel bled ? 

Nor did I ever winch or grudge it. 

For thy dear fake ? (quoth Ihe) Mum Budget, 
Think’ll thou ’twill not be laid i’th’ dilh 
Thou turn’ft thy back ? quoth Echo, Pt/h, 

To run from thofe th’hadft overcome 
Thus cowsirdly ? quoth Echo, Mkm. 

But what a- vengeance makes thee fly 
From me too as ’thine enemy ? 

Or if thou hadft not thought of me. 

Nor what I have endur’d for thee. 

Yet fhame and honour might prevail 
To keep thee thus from turning tail : 

For who would grudge to fpend his blood in 
His honour’s caufe.f’ quoth fhe, A Pudding. C 
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Hoc eji guodpalles ? Cur ^uis nonprcndeat^ hoc efi ? 

Perf. Sat. 3. v. 85. 

Is it for this you gain thofe meagre looks. 

And facrifice your dinner to your books ? 


S Everal kinds of falfe Wit that vanifhed in 
the refined ages of the world, difcovered 
fhemfelves again in the times of monfcilh ig- 
norance. 

As the Monks were the mafters of all that 
little learning which was then, extant, and had 
dieir whole lives intirely difengaged from bufinels, 
it is no wonder that fevered of tliem, who wanted 
genius for higher performances, employed many 
hours in the compofition of fuch tricks in writihg 
as required much time and little capacity. I 
have feen half the Mneid turned into Latin 
rhimes by one of the Reaux-Efpriis of that dark 
age j who lays in his preface to it, that the Mneid 
■wanted nothing but the fweets of rhime to make 
it the moft perfcd; work in its kind. I have like- 
wife feen an hymn in hexameters to the virgin 
Mary, which filled a whole book, though it 
confilied but of the eight follovying words. 

“Tot, tibi, funt, virgo, dotes, quod, jidera, Ccslo. 


Thou haft as many virtues, O virgin, as there 
are ftars in heaven. 


The 
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The Poet rung the changes upon thefe eight fe- 
veral words, and by that means made his verles 
almoft as numerous as the virtues and the flars 
which they celebrated. It is no wonder that 
men who had fo much time upon their hands, 
did not only reftore all the antiquated pieces of 
faife wit, but enriched the world with inventions 
of tiieir own. It was to this age that we owe 
the production of Anagrams, which is nothing 
elfe but a tranfmutation of one word into another, 
or the turning of the fame fet of letters into dif- 
ferent words which may change night into day, 
or black into white, if chance, who is the god- 
defs that prefides over thefe forts of compofition, 
fhall fo direft. I remember a witty author, in 
allufion to this kind of writing, calls his Rival, 
who (it feems) was diftorted and had his limbs 
fet in places that did not properly belong to them, 
Th Anagram of a Man, 

When the anagrammatifl takes a name to 
work upon, he confiders it at firft as a mine not 
broken up, which will not fhew the treafure 
it contains untU he fhall have fpent many hours 
in the fearch of it : For it is his bufinefs to find 
out one word that conceals itfelf in another, 
and to examine the letters in all the variety 
of nations in which they can poffibly be ranged, 
I have heard of a Gentleman who, when this 
kind of wit was in fafliion, endeavoured to gain 
his miftrefs s heart by it. She was one of the 
fineft women of her age, and known by the 
name of the Lady Mary Boon. The lover not 
being able to make any thing of Mary^ ly ccr- 
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tain liberties indulged to this kind of writing, 
converted it into Moll-, and after having fhut 
himfelf up for half a year, with indefatigable 
induftry produced an Anagram. Upon the pre- 
fenting it to his miftrefs, who was a iitde vexed 
in her heart to fee herfelf degraded into Moll 
Boon, ihe told him, to his infinite furprife, that 
he had miftaken her firname, for that it W3.S not 
Boon but Bohun. 


3i mm 

Effuftis labo r 

The lover was thunder-ftruck with his misfor- 
tune, infomuch that in a Iitde time after he loir 
his fenfes, which indeed had been very much 
impaired by that continual application he had 
given to his Anagram. 

The Acroftic was probably Invented about die 
feme time with the Anagram, though it is im- 
poffible to decide whether the inventor of the one 
or the other were the greater blockhead. The 
Simple Acroftic is nothing but the name or tide 
of a perfon or thing made out of the initial letters 
of feveral verfes, and by that means written, 
after die manner of the Chmefe, in a perpendicu- 
lar line. But befides thefe there are Compound 
Acroftics, when the principal letter ftands two 
or three deep. I have feen Ibme of them where 
the verfes have not only been edged by a name 
at each extremity, but have had the fame name 
running down like a feam through the middle of 
the poem. 


There 
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There is another near relation of the Anagrams 
and Acroftics, which is commonly called a Chro- 
nogram. This kind of Wit appears very often 
on many modern medals, elpecially thofe of Ger- 
imny, when they reprefent in the infcription the 
year in which they were coined. Thus we fee 
on a medal of Guftan^m Adolphus the following 
words, ChrIstVs DuX ergo trIVMphVs. 
If you take the pains to pick the figures out 
of the feveral words, and range them in their 
proper order, you will find they amount to 
MDCXVYVII, or 1627, the year in which 
the medal was ftaniped: For. as fome of the 
letters diftinguifh tliemfelves from the reft, and 
ova:-top thdbr fellows, th^ are to be confidered 
in a double capacity, both as letters and as figures. 
Your laborious German Wits will turn over a 
whole didionary for one of thefe ingenious de- 
vices. A man would think tliey were fearching 
after an apt daffical term, but inftead of that 
they are looking out a word that has an L, an M, 
or a D in it. When tlierefore we meet with any 
of thefe infcriptions, we are not fo much to look 
in them for die Thought, as for the year of the' 
Lord. 

The Bouts Rimez were the favourites of the 
French nation for a vdiole age together, and that 
at a time when it abounded in Wit and Learning. 
They were a lift of words that rhime to one 
another, drawn up by another hand, and given 
to a Poet, who v/as to make a poem to the rliimes 
in the fiime order that they were placed upon 
the lift : Th^more .uncommon die rliimes were, 

the 
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the more extraordinary was the genius of the 
Poet that could accommodate his verfes to them. 
I do not know any greater inftance of the decay 
of Wit and Learning among the French (which 
generally follows the declenfion of Empire) than 
die endeavouring to reftore this fooliih kind of 
wit. If the reader will be at the trouble to fee 
examples of it, let him look into the new Mer- 
cure Galant j where the author every month gives 
a lift of rhimes to be filled up by the ingenious, 
in order to be communicated to the public in the 
Mercure for the fucceeding month. That for 
the month of November laft, which now lies 
before me, is as follows. 


Lauriers 

Guerriers 

— Mi^ette 

- Lifette 

* Cefars 

Etejidars 

Houktte 

Folette 

One would be amazed to fee fo learned a man 
as Menage talking ferioufly on this kind of tnfle 
in the following paflage. 

‘ Monfieur de la Ckambre has told me that 

* he never knew what he was going to write 
‘ when he took his pen into his hand 5 but that 

* one fentence alwa3rs produced another. For 

* ray own part, I never knew what I fhould 

* write 
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* write next when I was making verfes. In the 

* firft place I got all my rhim.es together, and 

* was afterwards perhaps three or four months 
‘ in filling them up. - I one day fhewed Monfieur 

* Gombaud a compofition of this nature, in which 
' among others I had made ufe of the four fol- 
‘ lowing rhimes, AtnmyUis, PhilUsj Marne, Arne, 

‘ defiring him to give me his opinion of it. He 

* told me immediately, that my verfes were good 

* for nothing. And upon my a&ing his reafon, 

* he faid, becaufe the rliimes are too common ; 

* and for that reafon eafy to be put into verfe. 

‘ Marry, lays I, if it be fo, I am veiy well re- 
‘ warded for all the pains I have been at. But 

* by Monfieur Gombaud’?, leave, notwithftanding 

* the feverity of the criticifm, tihe verfes were 

* good.’ Vid. Menagiana. Thus far the 
learned Menage, whom I have tranflated word 
for word. 

The firft occafion of thefe Boufs-Rimez made 
them in feme manner excufable, as they were 
talks which the French Ladies ufed to impofe on 
their Lovers. But when a grave author, like him 
above-mentioned, talked himfelf, could there be 
any thing more ridiculous ? Or would not one be 
apt to believe that the author played booty, and 
did not make his lift of rhimes until he had 
finilhed his poem ? 

I fliall only add, that this piece of falfe wit. 
has been finely ridiculed by Monfieur Sarafn, 
in a poem intitled. La defaite des Boufs-Rimez, 

‘ The rcmt of the Bouts-Rimez. 
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I muft fubjoin to this laft kind of wit the 
double rhimes, which are ufed in doggrel poetry, 
and generally applauded by ignorant readers. If 
the thought or the couplet in fuch compo- 
litions is good, the rhime adds little to itj and 
if bad, it will not be in the power of the rhime 
to recommend it. I am afraid that great 
numbers of thofe who admire the incomparable 
Hudibras, do it more on account of thefe doggrel 
rhimes than- of the parts that really deferve ad- 
miration. I am Jure I have heard the 

Pulpit, drum ecdefiaftic. 

Was beat with fift inftead of a flick. 

and 

There was an ancient fage Philofopher 
Who had read Alexander Rofs over. 

more frequently quoted, than the fineft pieces 
of wit in the whole poem. C 
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N° 6i Tliurfday, May lo. 


Non equideni Jades, hdlatis at mthi nugts 
Pagina turgefcat, dare fondiis idonea jmno. 

Perl. Sat. 5. v. 19. 

'Tis not indeed my talent to engage 

In lofty trifles, or to fweii my page 

With wind and noife. Ds y d e k . 

T here is no kind of falfe Wit which 
has been fo recommended by the practice 
of all ages, as tliat which confifts in a jingle of 
words, and is comprehended under the general 
name of Fuming. It is indeed impoffible to 
kill a weed, which the foil has a natural difpo- 
fition to produce. The feeds of Punning are in 
the minds of all men, and though they may be 
fubdued by reafon, reflexion, and good fenfe, 
they will be very apt to flroot up in the greateft 
Genius, that is not broken and cultivated by the 
rules of art. Imitation is natural to us, and 
when it does not raife the mind to Poetry, Paint- 
ing, Mufic, or other more noble Arts, it often 
breaks out in Puns and Quibbles. 

Jrijiofle, in the eleventh chapter of his book 
of Rhetoric, deferibes two or three kinds of 
Puns, which he calls Paragrams, among the 
beauties of good writing, and produces inftances 
of them out of fome of the greateft Authors in 

the 
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the Greek tongue. Cicero has fprinkled feveral 
of his works widi Puns, and in ms book, where 
he lays down the rules of Oratory, quotes abun- 
dance -of fajdngs as pieces of Wit, which alfo 
upon examination prove an-ant Puns. But the 
age in which the Pun chiefly flourifhed, was the 
reign of King James the firft:. That learned 
Monarch was himfelf a tolerable Punfler, and 
made very few Bilhops or Privy-counfellors that 
had not fome time or other fignalized themlelves 
by a Clinch, or a Conundrum. It Was therefore 
in this age that the Pun appeared wi|h pomp 
and dignity. It had before been admitted into 
merry Ipeeehes and ludicrous compofitions^ but 
was now delivered with great gravity from the 
Pulpit, or pronounced in the mod folemn man- 
ner at the Council-table. The greateft Authors, 
in their mod ferious works, made frequent ufe 
of Puns. The Sermons of Bilhop Andreniss, and 
the Tragedies of Shakefpear^ are full of them. 
The finner was punned into repentance by the 
former, as in the latter nothing is more ufual 
than to fee a Hero weeping and quibbling for 
a dozen lines together. 

I mud add to thefe great authorities, which 
feem to have given a kind of fandlion to this 
piece of falfe wit, that all the wTiters of rhe- 
toric have treated of Punning with very great 
refpedt, and divided the feveral kinds of it into 
hard names, that are reckoned among thefiguies 
of fpeech, and recommended as ornaments in 
difcourfe. I remember a country fchoolmader 
of my acquaintance told me once,' that he had 

Z 2 been 
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been in company with a Gentleman whom he 
looked npon to be the greateft Paragrammatiji 
among the moderns. Upon inquiry, I found 
my learned friend had dined that day with Mr. 
Smoan^ the famous Punfter; and deiiring him 
to give me feme account of Mr. Swans con- 
verfetion, he told me that he generally talked in 
the Paranomajta^ that he foinetimes gave into 
the Phdj but that in his humble opinion he 
fhined moft in the Jntanachfis. 

I muft not here omit, that a -famous Univer- 
fity of this land was formerly very much infefted 
with Puns j but whether or no this might not 
arife from the fens and marflies in which it 
was fituated, and which aj-e now drained, I 
muft leave to the determination of more Ikilful 
naturalifts. , 

After this fhorthiftory of Punhing, one would 
wonder how it ftiould be fo entirely baniflied 
out of the learned world as it is at prefent} 
elpecially fince it had found a place in "the 
writings of the moft ancient polite Authors. 
To account for this we muft confider, that the 
firft race of Authors, who were the great Heroes 
in writing, were deftitute of all riries and arts 
of criticifin j and fear that reafon, though they 
excel later Writers in greatnefs of Genius, they 
lyi fliort of them in accuracy and corre<3:nefs. 
The modems cannot reach their beauties, but 
can avoid their imperfedtions. When the world 
was furniflied with thefe Authors of the firft 
eminence, there grew up another fet of writers, 
who g^ed themfdves a reputation by the 

remarks 
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remarks which they made ©n the works of thoie 
who preceded them. It was one of the employ- 
ments of thefe fecondary Authors to diftinguilh 
the feveral kinds of Wit by terms of art, and 
to confider them as more or lefs perfedr, ac- 
cording as they were founded in truth. It is no 
wonder therefore, that even fuch Authors as 
Ifocrates, PlatOy and Cicero, Ihould have fuch 
little blerailhes as are not to be met v/ith in 
Authors of a much inferior charader, who have 
written fince thofe feveral blemilhes were dif- 
covered. I do not find that there was a proper 
feparation made between Puns and true Wit by 
any of the ancient Authors, exc'ept ^intilian 
and Longinus. But when this diftindion was 
once fettled, it was very natural for all men of 
fenfe to agree in it. As for the revival of this 
felfe wit, it happened about the time of die 
revival of letters ; but as foon as it was once de- 
teded, it immediately vaniflied and dHappeared. 
At the fame time there is no queftion, but as it 
has funk in one age and rofe in another, it will 
again recover itfelf in fome diftant period of 
time, as Pedantry and Ignorance diall prevail 
upon Wit and Senfe. And, to ipeak the truth, 
I do very much apprehend, by fome of the laft 
winter’s produdions, which had their fets of ad- 
mirers, that our pofterity will in a few years 
degenerate into a race of Punfters : At leaft, a 
man may be very excufoble for any apprehenfions 
of this kind, that has feen Acrojiics handed 
about the town with great fecrecy and applaufoj 
to which I muft allb add a little Epigram called. 

Z 3 the 
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the Witches Prayer, that fell into verfe when it 
was read either backward or forward, excepting 
only that it curfed one way and blefled the other. 
When one fees there are adtually luch pains- 
takers among our Britijh Wits, who can tell 
what it may end in ? If we muft lalh one an- 
other, let it be with the manly ftrokes of Wit 
and Satire ; for I am of the old philofopher’s 
opinion. That if I muft ftiffer from one or the 
other, I would rather it ftiould be from the paw 
of a Lion, than the hoof of an Afs. I do not 
ipeak this out of any Ipirit of party. There is 
a moft crying dulnefs on both fides. I have 
feen Tory Acrofiks and Whig Anagrams, and 
do not quarrel with either of them, becaufe 
they are Whigs or ‘Tories, but becaufe they are 
Anagrams and Acrojtics. 

But to return to Punning. Having purfued 
the hiftory of a Pun, from its original to its 
downfal, I fhall here define it to be a conceit 
arifing from the ufe of two words tliat agree in 
the found, but" differ in the fenfe. The only 
way therefore to try a piece of Wit, is to tranllate 
it into a different language : If it bears the teft, 
you may pronounce it true j but if it vanifties in 
the experiment, you may conclude it to have 
been a Pun. In ftiort, one may fay of a Pun, 
as the countryman defcribed his nightingale, that 
it is vex & praferea nihil, a found, and nothing 
but a found. On the contrary, one may re- 
prefant tme Wit by the defeription which Arif-~ 
tejsetus makes of a fine woman; when fhe is 
dreffed flie is beautiful, when flie is mdrejfed 

fhe 
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ihe is beautiful : or as Mercerm has tranflated it 
more emphatically, IndidtuTy formofa ejl : Ex- 
uitur, ipja forma cf. C 


62 Friday, May ii. 


Scribendi reStl fapere ejl cs? princtpium fans. 

Hov. Ars Poet. v. 309. 

Sound judgment is the ground of writing well. 

’ , Roscommon. 

M r. Locke has an admirable reflexion upon 
the difference of Wit and Judgment, 
whereby he endeavours to fhew the reafon why 
they are not always the talents of the fame per- 
fon. His words are as follow : ‘ And hence, 

‘ perhaps, may be given feme reafon of that 
‘ common obfcrvation, that men who have a 
‘ great deal of Wit and prompt memories, have 
‘ not always the cleareft judgment, or deepeft 
‘ reafon. For Wit lying moft in the alTemblage 
‘ of ideas, and putting thofe together with quick- 
* nefe and variety, wherein can be found any 
* refemblance or congruity, thereby to make up 
‘ pleafant pidlures and agreeable vifions in the 
‘ fancy ; Judgment, . on the contrary, lies quite 
* on die other fide, in feparating carefully one 
‘ from another, ideas wherein can be found the 
* leaft difference, thereby to avoid being mif-led 
‘ by fimilitude, and by affinity to take one tihmg 
Z 4 ‘ for 
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* for another. This is a way of proceeding quite 
‘ contrary to metaphor and allufion; wherein, 

* for the moft part, lies that entertainment and 

* pleafantry of Wit which ftrikes fo lively on the 

* fancy, and is therefore fo acceptable to all 

* people.’ 

This is, I think, the heft and moft philolbphi- 
cal account that I have ever met with of Wit, 
which generally, though not always, confifts in 
fuch a refemblancc and congruity of ideas as this 
author mentions. I lhall only add to it, by way of 
explanation, that every refemblancc of ideas is 
not that which we call Wit, unlefs it be fuch an 
one that gives delight and furprife to the reader : 
Thefe two propetties feem" eflential to Wit,, more 
particularly the laft of them. In order therefore 
that ’the refemblancc in the id^s be Wit, it is 
neceffary that the ideas fliould not Ke too near 
one another in the nature of things ; for where 
the Bkenefs is obvious, it gives no ferprife. To 
compare one man’s finging to that of another, 
or to reprefent the whitenefe of any objedt by 
that of milk and fnow, or the variety of its colours 
by thofe of the rainbow, cannot be called Wit, 
unlefs, befides this obvious refemblancc, there 
be feme further congruity difcovered in the two 
ideas that is capaUe of giving the reader feme 
furprize. Thus when a poet tells us, the bofom 
of his miftrefs is as white as fnow, there is no 
Wit in the comjparifonj but when he adds, 
wkh a. figh, that it is as cold to, it' then grows 
irito Wh. Every reader’s memory may fupply 
him vjdth innumerable inftances of the fame 
^ nature. 
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nature. For this reafon the fimilitudes in heroic 
poets, who endeavour rather to fill the mind 
with great conceptions, than to divert it with fuch 
as are new and furprifing, have feldom any thing 
in them that can be called Wit. Mr. Locked ac- 
count of Wit, with this fhort explanation;, com- 
prehends moft of the fpecies of Wit, as Metaphors, 
Similitudes, Allegories, .®nigmas. Mottos, Para- 
bles, Fables, Dreams, Vifions, Dramatic writings, 
Burlefque, and all the methods of Allufion : As 
there are many other pieces of Wit, (how remote 
foever they may appear at firjft fight, from the 
foregoing defcription) which upon examination 
w^.be found to agree with it. 

As, true Wit generally confifts in this refem- 
blance and congruity of ideas, falfe Wit chiefly 
copfifts in the refemblance and congruity fbme- 
times of fingle letters, as in Anagrams, Chrono- 
grams, Lipograms, and Acrofhcs : Sonaetimesof 
fyliables, as in Echos and doggrel Rhimes : 
Sometimes of words, as in Puns and Quibbles 5 
and fbmetimes of whole fentences or poems, 
caft into the figures of Eggs^ or Altars : 

Nay, feme carry the notion of Wit fo far, as 
to afcribe it even to external mimicry j and 
to look upon a man as an ingenious perfon, 
that can refemble the tone, pofture, or face 
of another. 

As true Wit confifts in the refemblance of ideas, 
and falje Wit in the refemblance of words, ac- 
cording to the foregoing inftancesj there is 
anodier kind of Wit which confifts partly in the 
refemblance of ideas, and partly in the refem-: 

blance 
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blance.of words, which for diftindtion fake I 
fhall call mixl Wit. This kind of Wit is that 
which abounds in Cowley^ more than in any 
author that ever wrote. Mr. Waller has like- 
wife a great deal of it. Mr. Dryden is very Ipar- 
ing in it. Milton had a genius much above it. 
Spencer is in the fame clafs with Milton. The 
Italians, even in their epic poetry, are full of it. 
Monfieur Boileau, who formed himfelf uport the 
ancient Poets, has every where rejeded it with 
fcorn. If we look after mixt Wit among the 
Greek writers, we fhall find it no where but in the 
Epigrammatifts. There are indeed fome ftrokes 
of it in tlie little poem afcribed to Mujceus, 
which by that, as well as many other marks, 
betrays itfelf to be a modern compofition. If 
we look into' the Latin writers, we find none 
of this mixt Wit in Virgil, Lucretius, or Ca~ 
tullus’, very litde in Horace, but a great deal 
of it in Ovid, and fcarce any thing • elfe in 
Martial. 

Out of the innumerable branches of mixt Wit, 
I fhall choofe one infiance which may be met 
with in all the writers of this clafs. The pafilon 
of Love in its nature has been thought to refem- 
ble firej for which reafon the words fire and 
flame are made ufe of to fignify love. The 
witty Poets therefore have taken an advantage 
from the doubtful meaning of the word fire, to 
make an infinite number of witticifms. Oivuley 
ohferving the cold regard of his miftrefs’s eyes, 
and at die fame time their power of producing 
love in him^ confi^^s them as burning-glaffes 

made 
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made of ice j and finding himfelf able to live in 
the greatefl; extremities of Love, concludes the 
Torrid Zone to be habitable. Wlien his miftrefs 
has read his letter written in the juice of limon 
by holding it to the fire, he defires her to read it 
over a fecond time by Love’s flames. When ihe 
weeps, he wifines it were inward heat that dif- 
tilled thofe drops from the Alembic. When ihe 
is abfent he is beyond eighty, that is, thirty de- 
grees nearer the Pole than when Ihe is with him. 
His ambitious love is a fire that naturally mounts 
upwards j his happy Love is the beams of Heaven, 
and his unhappy Love flames of Hell. When it 
does not let him fleep, it is a flame that fends 
up no fmoke j when it is oppofed by counfel and 
advice, it is a fire that rages the more by the 
winds blowing upon it. Upon the dying of a 
tree in which he had cut his loves, he obferves 
that his written flames had burnt up and withered 
the tree. When he refolves to give over his 
pafiion, he tells us that one burnt like him for 
ever dreads the fire. His heart is an Mtna, 
that inftead of Vulcan^ fhop inclofes Cupids forge 
in it. His endeavouring to drown his Love in 
wine, is throwing oil upon the fire. He would 
infinuate to his miftrefs, that the fire of Love, 
like that of the fun (which produces fo many 
living creatures) fhould not only warm but beget. 
Love in another place cooks Pleafure at his fire. 
Sometimes the Poet’s heart is frozen in every 
breaft, and fometimes fcorched in every eye. 
Sometimes he is drowned in tears and burnt in 

Love, 
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Love, like a fliip fet on fire in the middle of 
the fea. 

The reader may obferve in every one of thefe 
inftances, that the Poet mixes the qualities of Fire 
with thofe of Love ; and in the fame fentence 
fpeaking of it both as a paffion and as real 
fire, furprizes the reader with tliofe feeming re- 
femblances or contradictions that make up all the 
Wit in this kind of writing. Mixt Wit there- 
fore is a compofition of Pun and true Wit, and 
is more or lefs perfeCt as the refemblance lies in 
the ideas or in the words : Its foundations arc laid 
partly in falfliood and partly in truth: Reafon 
puts in her claim for one half of it, and extrava- 
gance for the other. The only province therefore 
for this kind of Wit, is Epigram, or thofe little 
occafional Poems that in their own nature are 
notliing dfe but a tiffue of Epigrams. I cannot 
conclude this head of mixt Wit without owning 
that the admirable Poet out of whom I have taken 
the examples of it, had as much true Wit as 
any author tliat ever writ ; and indeed all other 
td.ents of an extraordinary genius. 

It may be expefted, fince I am upon this fub- 
jedt, that I Ihould take notice of Mr. Drydens 
definition of Witj whidi, with all the defer- 
ence that is due to the judgment of lb great a 
man, is not ib properly a definition of Wit, as of 
good writing in general. Wit, as he defines it, is, 

* a propriety of words and thoughts adapted to 

* foe If this be a trae definition of Wit 

J am'^'to think that Euclid was foe greatefi: 
Wit-foat ever fet pen to paper : It is certain that 

never 
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never was a greater propriety of words and 
thoughts adapted to the fubjedt, than what that 
author has made ufe of in his Elements. I ihail 
only appeal to my reader, if this difinition agrees 
with any notion he has of Wit : If it be a true 
one, I am fure Mr. Dryden was not only a better 
Poet, but a greater Wit than Mr. Cowley ; ahd 
Virgil a much more facetious man than either 
Ovid or Martial. 

Bouhoars, whom I look upon to be the mofi: 
penetrating of all the French critics, has taken 
pains to fhew, that it is impoffible for any thought 
to be beautiful which is not juft, and has not its 
foundation in the nature of things : That the 
bafts of all Wit is truth ; and that no thought 
can be valuable, of which good fenfe is not the 
ground-work. Boileau has endeavoured to in- 
culcate the fame notion in feveral parts of his 
writings, both in profe and verfe. This is that 
natural way of writing, that beautiful fimplicity, 
which we fo much admire in the compofttions 
the ancients ; and which no body deviates from, 
but thole who want ftxength of genius to make a 
thought fliine in its own natural beauties. Poets 
who want this ftxength of genius to give that 
majeftic fimplicity to nature, which we fo much 
admire in the works of the ancients, are forced 
to hunt after foreign ornaments, and not to let 
any piece of Wit of what kind foever efcape them. 
I look upon thele writers as Goths in -poetry, w'ho, 
likethofe in architefture, not being able to come 
up to the beautiful ftmplidty of the old Greeks 
and RoinanSy have endeavoured to fopply its place 
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with all the extravagancies of an irregular fancy. 
Mr. Dryden makes a very handfom obfervation, 
on Ovid’s writing a letter from Dido to Mneas, 
in the following words. ‘ Ovid (lays he, ipeaking 
of Virgih fidlion of Dido and Mneas,) ‘ takes 
‘ it up after him, even in tlie fame age, and 

* makes an ancient heroine of Virgih new-created 

* Dido j didkates a letter for her juft before her 

* death to tlie ungrateful fugitive 5 and very un- 
‘ luckily for himfelf, is for- meafuring a fword 
‘ widi a man fb much fuperior in force to him on 

* the fame fubjed. I think I may be judge of 
' this, becaufe I have tranflated both. The 

* famous author of the Art of Love has notliing 

* of his ownj he borrows all from a greater 

* mafter in his own profeffion, and, which is 

* worfe, improves nothing which he finds : Na- 

* ture fails him, and being forced to his old fhift, 

* he has recourfe to witticifm. This pafles indeed 

* with his foft admirers, and gives him the pre- 
‘ ference to Virgil in their efteem. 

Were not I fupported by fo great an authority 
as that of Mr. Dryden, I fhould not venture to 
obferve, that the tafte of moft of our Englijh 
Poets, as well as readers, is extremely Gothic. He 
quotes Monfieur Segrais for a threefold diftinc- 
tion of the readers of poetry : In the firft of which 
he comprehends the rabble of readers, whom he 
does not treat as luch with regard to their quality, 
but to their numbers and the coarfenefs of their 
tafte. His words are as follow : ‘ Segrais has 

* (SfHnguifhed the readers of poetry, acccording 

* to their capacity of judging, into three claftes. 

‘ [He 
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‘ [He miglit have faid the fame of writers too, 

* if he had pleafed.] In the loweft form he 
‘ places thofe whom he calls Les Petits Ejperits^ 

‘ fuch things as are our upper-gallery audience in 
‘ a Play-houfe ; who like nothing but the hulk 

* and rind of Wit, prefer a quibble, a conceit, 

* an epigram, before folid fcnfe and elegant ex- 
‘ pi'effion : Thefe are mob-readers. If Virgil 
‘ and Martial flood for parliament-men, we know 
‘ already who would carry it. But though they 
‘ make the greatefl appearance in the field, and 
‘ cry the loudefl, the beft of it is they are but 

* a fort of French huguenots, or Dutch boors, 

* brought over in herds, but not naturalized; 

* who have not lands of two 'poundiS per Annum 
‘ in Parnajfus, and therefore are not privileged 

* to poll. Their authors are of the fame level, 

* fit to reprefent them on a Mountebank’s flage, 

* or to be raaflers of the ceremonies in a bear- 

* garden : Yet thefe are they who have the moft 
‘ admirers. But it often happens, to their mor- 
‘ tification, that as their readers improve their 
‘ flock of fenfe, (as they may by reading better 

* books, and by converfation with men of judg- 

* ment) they foon forfake them.’ 

I mufl not difmift this fubjedl without obferv- 
ing, that as Mr. Locke in the paflage above- 
mentioned has difcovered the moft fruitful fource 
of Wit, fo there is another of a quite conLrar}’" 
nature to it, which does likewife branch itfelf out 
into feveral kinds. For not only the Refemblance^ 
but the Oppojitim of ideas, does very often pro- 
duce Wit ; as I could fhew in feveral little pomts, 

turns, 
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turns, and antithefes, that I may poffibly enlarge 
upon in fome future fpeculation. C 


N° 63 Saturday, May 12. 


Humano capiti cervicem pStor equimm 
Jungere Jiveht^ & vanas mducere pkmaSt 
Undique coUatis msfnbris, ut turpiter atrum 
Defmat in piftem niuher formofa fuperni: 

Speliatim admijfi rifim teneatis amid ? 

CreditCf Ptfones, ijii tabula fore librum 
Perjimtlem, cupis, velut agri fomma., vma 
Finguntur fpems Hor. Ars Poet, v, i . 

If in a pifture, Pifo^ you Ihould fee 
A handfom woman with a fiCh’s tail. 

Or a man’s head upon a hoife’s neck, 

Or limbs of beafts, of the moft different kinds. 
Cover’d with feathers of all forts of birds j 
Would you not laugh, and think the painter mad ? 
Truft me that book is as ridiculous, 

Whofe incoherent ftile, like fick mens dreams. 
Varies all fliapes, and mixes all extremes. 

Roscommon. 

I T is very hard for the mind to difengage 
itfelf from, a fubjedl in which it has been 
long employed. The thoughts will be rifing 
of themfelves from time to time, tihough we 
^ve them no encouragement j as die toflings 
and fluduations of the continue feveral hours 
after the winds are laid. 


It 
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It is to this that I impute my laft night’s 
dream or vifion, which formed into one conti- 
nued allegory the feveral fchemes of Wit, whe- 
ther falfe, mixed, or true, that have been the 
fubjed. of my late Papeis. 

Methought I was tranlported into a country 
that was filled with Prodigies and Enchantments, 
governed by the Goddefs of Falshood, and 
entitled T^he Region of falfe Wit. There was 
nothing in the fields, the woods, and the rivers, 
that appeared natural. Several of the trees 
bloflbmed in Leaf-gold, fome of them produced 
Bone-lace, and’ feme of them precious Stones. 
The fountains bubbled in an Opera tune, and 
were filled with Stags, Wild-Boars, and Mer- 
maids, that lived among the waters ; at the fame 
time that Dolphins and feveral kinds of fifh 
played upon the banks* .or took their paftime in 
the meadows. The birds had many of them 
golden b^s, and human voices. The flowers 
perfumed the air with fmells of incenfe, ara- 
bergreafe, and pulvillios j and were fo interwoven 
with one another, that they grew up in pieces 
of embroidery. The winds were filled with 
fighs and melfages of diftant Lovers. As I was 
walking to and firo in this enchanted wildemefs, 
I could not forbear breaking out into fbliloquies 
upon the feveral wonders which lay before me, 
when to my great furprife, I found there W'-ere 
artificial echos in every walk, that by repetitions 
of certain words which I Qxflte, agreed with 
me, or contradided me, in every thing I faid. 
In the midft of my converfation with thefe in- 

VoL. I. A a vifible 
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vifible companions, I difcovered in the centre of 
a very dark grove a monftrous fabric built aftef 
the Gothic manner, and covered with innume- 
rable devices in that barbarous kind of fculpture* 

I immediately went up to it, and found it to 
be a kind of heathen Temple confecrated to 
the God’ of Dulnefs. Upon my entrance 
1 faw the Deity of the pkce drelied in the 
habit of a Monk, with a book in one hand 
and a rattle in the other. Upon his right hand 
was Indvjiry, with a Lamp burning before her ; 
and on his left Caprice, with a Monkey fitting 
on her fhoulder. Before his feet there flood an 
Altar of a very odd malce, which, as I after- 
wards found, was fhaped in that manner to 
comply with die infcription that furroanded it. 
Upon the Altar there lay feveral offerings of 
Axes, Wings, and cut in paper, , and in- 

fcribed with verfes. The Temple was filled 
with votaries, who applied themfelves to dif- 
ferent diverfions, as their fancies direded them. 
In one part of it I faw a regiment of Anagrams, 
who were continually in motion, turning to the 
right or to the left, facing about, doubling their 
ranks, Ihifting their ftations, and throwing 
themfelves into all the figures and counter- 
marches of the mofl changeable and perplexed 
exercife. 

Not far from foefe was a body of Acrojiics, 
made up of very diiproportioncd perfons. It was 
difpofed into three columns, the officers planting 
themfelves in a line on the left hand of each co- 
lumn. The officers were all of them at leafl fix 

foot 
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foot high, and made three rows of very proper 
men ; but the common foldiers, who Med up 
the fpaces between the officers, were fuch 
dwarfs, cripples, and fcarecrows, that one could 
hardly look upon them without laughing. 
There were behind the Acrojlics two or three 
files of Chronograms, which diftered only from 
the former, as their officers were equipped (like 
the figure of, time) with an hour-glafs in one 
hand, and a fcythe in the other, and took their 
polls promifcuoufly among the private men 
whom they commanded. 

In the body of the temple, and before the 
very face of the Deity, methought I faw the 
Phantom of Tryphiodorus the Lipogrammafiji, 
engaged in a ball with four and twenty perfons, 
who purfiied him by turns through all the 
intricacies and labyrinths of a country dance, 
without being able to overtake him. 

Obferving feveral to be very buiy at the 
weftem end of the Temple, I inquired into 
what they were doing, and found there was in 
that quarter the great magazine of Rebus's, 
Thefe were feveral things of the raoft different 
natures tied up in bundles, and thrown upon 
one another in heaps like faggots. You might 
behold an Anchor, a Night-rail, and a Hobby- 
horfe bound up together. One of the workmen 
feeing me very much fixrprifed, told me, there 
was an infinite deal of Wit in feveral of thofe 
bundles, and that he would explain them to me 
if I pleafed ; I thanked him for his civility, but 
told him I was in very great hafte at that time. 
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As I was going out of the Temple, I obferved 
in one corner of it a clufter of men and women 
laughing veiy heartily, and diverting themfeives 
at a game of Crambo. I heard feveral Rouble 
Rhymes as I palled by them, which raifed a great 
deal of miith. 

Not far from thefe was another fet of merry 
people engaged at a diverfron, in which the 
whole ied. was to mifrake one perfon for anotlfcr. 
To give occaGon for thefe ludicrous mifrakes, 
they were divided into p^rs, every pair being 
covered from head to foot wdth the fame kind 
of drefr, though perhaps there was not die leaft 
refemblance in their faces. By this means an 
old man was fometimes mifraken for a boy, a 
woman for a man, and a Black-a-moor for an 
Buropeauj which very often produced great peals 
of laughter. Thefe I gueffed to be a party of 
Puns, But being very defirous to get out of this 
world of magic, which had almoft turned rfiy 
brain, I left the Temple, and crofTed over tlie 
fields that lay about it with all the Ipeed I could 
make. I was not gone far before I heard the 
found of trumpets and alarms, which feemed 
to proclaim the march of an enemy ; and, as 
I afterwards found, was in re^ty what I appre- 
hended it. There appeared at a great diftance 
a very fliining light, and, in the midft of it, a 
perfon of a moft beautiful aljxjd her name was 
Truth. On her right hand Acre, marched a 
male Deity, who bore fcveral quivers on his 
friouhlers, and graiped feveral arrows in his 
hand. Bis name was WIf. The approach of 
4 thefo 
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thefe two enemies filled all tlie territories of 
falfe Wit with an unlpeakable confternation, 
inibmuch that tlie Goddefs ot' thofe regions ap- 
peared in perfon upon her frontiers, with tlie 
leveral inferior Deities, and tlie difierent bodies 
of forces which I had before feen in the Temple, 
who were now drawn up in array, and pre- 
pared to give their foes a warm reception. As 
the march of the enemy was very ilow, it gave 
time to the feveral inhabitants who bordered 
upon the Regions of pALsnooT) to draw their 
forces into a body, with a defign to ftand 
upon their guard as neuters, and attend die ilTue 
of the combat. 

I mufi: here inform my reader, that the 
frontiers of the enchanted region, which I have 
before deferibed, were inhabited by the fpecies 
of Mixed Wit, who made a very odd ap- 
pearance when they were muftered together in 
an army. There were men whofe bodies were 
ftuck full of darts, and women whofe eyes 
were burning-glafles : Men that had hearts of 
fire, and women that had breaifs of fnow. It 
would be endlefs to deferibe feveral monllers of 
the like nature, that compofed this great aimy; 
which immediately fell afunder and divided 
itfelf into two parts, the one half throwing 
themfelves behind the banners of Truth, and 
the others behind thofe of F al s h o o d. 

The Goddefs of Falshood was of a gi- 
gantic feature, and advanced feme paces before 
the front of her army; but as the dazzling 
Ksht, which flowed from Truth, began to 
A a 3 flfine 
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fliineupon her, flie faded infenfibly j infomuch 
that in a little Ipace fhe looked rather like an 
huge Phantom, than a real fubftance. At 
length, as the Goddefs of Truth approached 
ftill nearer to her, £he fell away intiiely, and 
vanifhed amidft the brightnels of her prefence j 
fo that there did not remain the leaft trace or 
impreffion of her figure in the place where £he 
had been feen. 

As at the rifing of the Sun the conftellations 
grow thin, and the ftars go out one after another, 
until the whole Heinifphere is extinguifhed ; fuch 
was the vanifliing of the Goddefs : Andi, not 
only of the Goddefs herfelf, but of the whole 
army that attended her, which fympathized 
with their leader, and fhrunk into nothing, in 
proportion ^s the Goddefs difappeared. At the 
feme time the whole Temple funk, the fifh 
betook themlelves to the ftreams, and the W'ild 
beafts to the w'oods, the fountains recovered 
their murmurs, the birds their voices, the trees 
their leaves, the flowers their feents, and the 
whole face of nature its true and genuine appear- 
ance. Though I ftill continued afleep, I fancied 
myfelf as it were aw^akened out of a dream, 
when I few this region of prodigies reflored to 
woods and rivers, fields and meadows. 

Upon the removal of that wild feene of 
wonders, which had very much diflurbed my 
imagination, I took a full furvey of the per&ns 
of -W it and Truth; for indeed it was 
impdSible to look upon the firfb, vrithout feeing 
die other at the feme time. There was behind 

them 
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them a ftrong and compact body cf figures. 
The genius of Heroic Poetry appeared with a 
fword in her hand, and a laurel on her head. 
Tragedy was crowned witli cyprefs, and covered 
with robes dipped in blood. Satire had fmiles 
in her look, and a dagger under her garment. 
Rhetoric was known by her tliunderbolt ; and 
Comedy by her maik. After feveral oilier figures. 
Epigram marched up in the rear, who had been 
polled there at the beginning of tlie expedition, 
that he might not revolt to the enemy, whom 
he was fu^efted to favour in his heart. I 
was very much awed and delighted with the 
appearance of the God of Wit ; there was 
fbmething fo amiable and yet fo piercing in his 
looks, as infpired me at once with love and 
terror. As I was gazing on him, to my un- 
fpeakable joy, he took a quiver of arrows from 
his fhoulder, in order to make me a prefent of 
it i but as I was reaching out my hand to re- 
ceive it of him, I knocked it againft a chair,- 
and by that means awaked. C 
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N° 64 Monday, May 14. 


Hjc mvimus amhitiofa 

Pauper tate omnes Juv. Sat. 3. v. 183. 

The face of wealth in poverty we wear. 

T he moft improper things we commit in 
the conduit of our lives, wc are led into by 
the force of falhion. Inftances might be given, 
in which a prevailing cuftom makes us ad againft 
the rules of nature, law and common fenfe : But 
at prefent I fhall confine my confideration of the 
efied it has upon mens minds, by looking into 
our behaviour when it is die fafibion to go into 
mourning. The cuftom of reprefcnting the grief 
we have for the lofs of the dead by our habits, 
certainly had its rife from the real forrow of fuch 
as were too much diftrefled to take the proper care 
diey ought of their drefs. By degrees it prevailed, 
that fuch as had this inward oppreffion upon their 
minds, made an apology for not joining with the 
reft of the world in their ordinary diverfions by a 
drefs fuited to tlieir condition. This therefore 
was at firft aftumed by fuch only as were under 
realdiftrefs; to whom it was a relief that they 
had nothing about them fo light and gay as to be 
irkfbme to the gloom and melancholy of their in- 
ward reflexions, or that might mifreprefent them 
to otheK. In procefs of time this laudable diftinc- 
tion of the forrowful was loft, and mourning is 

now 
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now worn by heirs and widows. You fee nothmg 
but magnificence and iblemnity in the equipage of 
the relid, and an air of releafe from fervitude in 
the pomp of a fon who has loft a wealthy father. 
This fafhion of Ibrrow is now become a generous 
part of the ceremonial between Princes and Sove- 
reigns, who in the language of all nations are 
ftiied brothers to each other, and put on the pur- 
ple upon the death of any Potentate with whom 
they live in amity. Courtiers, and all who wifli 
themfelves fuch, are immediately feized with grief 
from head to fix)t upon this dilafter to their Prince^ 
fo that one may know by the very buckles of a 
Gendeman-uflier, what degree of friendfliip any 
deceafed Monarch maintained with the Court to 
which he bdongs. A good Courtier’s habit and 
behaviour is hieroglyphical on thefe occafions: 
He deals much in whilpers, and you may fee he 
drelfes according to the beft intelligence. 

The general Sedation among men, of appear- 
ing greater than they are, makes the whole world 
run into the habit of the Court. You fee the 
Lady, who the day before was as various as a 
rainbow, upon the time appointed for beginning to 
mourn, as dark as a cloud. This humour does not 
prevail only on thofe whofe fortunes can fupport 
any change in their equipage, not on thofe only 
whofe incomes demand the wantonnefs of new 
appearances ; but on fuch »alfo who have juft 
enough to clothe them. An old acquaintance of 
mine, of ninety pounds a year, who has naturally 
the vanity of being a man of fafliion deep at his 
heart, is very much put to it to bear the mortality 

of 
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of Princes. He made a new black fuit upon the 
death of the King of Spain^ he turned it for the 
King of Portugal^ and he now keeps his chamber 
while it is fcouring for the Emperor. He is a 
good oeconomift in his extravagance, and makes 
only a frelh black button upon his iron-gray fuit 
for any Potentate of fmall territories ; he indeed 
adds his crape hatband for a Prince whofe exploits 
he has admired in the Gazette. But whatever 
compliments may be made on tliefe occafions, 
the true mourners are the mercers, filkmen, 
lacemen, and milliners. A Prince of a merci- 
ful and royal dilpofition would refle<3: with great 
anxiety upon the profped of his death, if he 
confidered what numbers would be reduced to 
mifery by that accident only : He would think 
k of moment enough to dire<a, that in the no- 
tification of his departure, the honour done to 
him might be reftrained to thofe of (he houfhold 
of the Prince to whom it fhould be fignified. He 
•would think a general mourning to be in a lels 
degree the fame ceremony which is pradlifed in 
barbarous nations, of killing their flaves to attend 
the obfequies of their Kings. 

I had been wonderfully at a lofs for many 
months together, to guefs at the charadler of a 
man who came now and then to our Coffee- 
houfe : He ever ended a news-paper with this 
reflexion, ‘ Well, I* fee all the foreign Princes 
‘ are in good health.’ If you afked, pray Sir, 
what %s the Poflmm jfrom Vienna^ he anr 
fwered, ‘ Make us thankful, the German Princes 
* are all well What does he fay fiom Barcelona^ 
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‘ He does not jpeak but liiat the country agrees 
‘ very well with the new Queen.’ After very 
much inquiry, I found this man of univerfel loy- 
alty was a wholelMe dealer in filks and ribbons ; 

His way is, it feems, if he hires a weaver, or 
workman, to have it inferted in his articles, 

' That all this ftiall be well and truly performed, 
provided no foreign Potentate flisdl depart this 
‘ life within the time above-mentioned.’ It hap- 
pens in all public mournings, that the many 
trades which depend upon our habits, are during 
that folly either pinched with prefent want, or 
terrified with the apparent approach of it. All 
the atonement which men can make for wanton 
expences (which is a fort of infulting the fcarcity 
under which others labour) is, that the fuper- 
fluities of the wealthy give fupplies to tlie necefli- 
ties of the poor ; but inftead of any other good 
adfing from the aftedation of being in courtly 
habits of mourning, all order feems to be deftroyed 
by it j and the true' honour, which one Court 
does to another on that occafion, lofes its force and 
efficacy. When a foreign mimfier beholds the 
Court of a nation (which flourilhes in riches and 
plenty) lay afide, upon the lofs of his mafter, all 
marks of fplendor and magnificence, though the 
head of fuch a joyful people, he will conceive a 
greater idea of the honour done his mafier, than 
when he fees the generality of the people in 
die fame habit.' , When one is afraid to alk the 
wife of a tradefinan whom die has loft of her 
family) and after feme preparation endeavours to 
know whom die mourns for j how ridiculous is 

it 
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it to hear her explain herfelf, That v/e have 
loft one of the Houfe of Aujirta f Princes are 
elevated fo highly above the reft of mankind, 
that it is a prefumptuous diftindtion to take a 
part in honours done to their memories, except 
we have authority for it, by being related in a 
particular manner to the Court which pays diat 
veneration to their friendftiip, and feems to ex- 
prefe on ftich an occafton the ftnfe of the un- 
certainty of human life in general, by affuming 
the habit of forrow though in the full pofteffion 
of triumph and royalty. R 


65 Tuefdaj, Maj 15. 


— ^ ■jyemetri ie^ue Tigelli 
IDifcipubrum inter jt^eo florare caihedras. 

Hor. Sat. lo. 1 . i. v. 96. 

Demetrius and TigelUitSy know your place ; 

Go hence, and whine among the fchool-boy race. 

A fter having at large explained what 
Wit is, and deferibed the falfe appear- 
ances of it, all that labour feems but an ufelefe 
inquiry, without feme time be ipent in con- 
fidering the application of it. The feat of Wit, 
when one ipeaks as a man of the town and the 
w®ld, is the Play-houfe j I {hall therefore fill 
diis Paper with reflexions upon the ufe of it in 
that j4ac». The application of Wit in the 

Theatre 
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Theatre has as ftrong an effect upon the man- 
ners of our Gentlemen, as the tafte of it has 
upon the writings of our Authors. It may, per- 
haps, look like a very prefumptuous work, 
though not foreign from the duty of a Spec- 
tator, to tax the writings of fueh as have 
long had the general applaufe of a nation ; but 
I iQiall always make reafon, truth, and nature 
the meafures of praife and dilpraife if thofe are 
for me, the generality of opinion is of no con- 
fequence againft me j if they are againft me, the 
general opinion cannot long fupport me. 

Without further preface, I am going to look 
into fbme our moft applauded Plays, and fee 
whether they deferve the figure they at prefent 
bear in the imaginations of men, or not. 

In reflecting upon thefe works, I fhall chiefly 
dwell upon that for which each refpective Play 
is moft celebrated. The prefent Paper fhall be 
employed upon Sir Fopling Flutter. The ne- 
ceived character of this Play is, that it is the 
pattern of genteel Comedy. T>ormant and Har^ 
riot are the charaders of greateft confequence, 
and if thefe are low and mean, the reputation 
of the Play is very unjuft. 

I will tsxke for granted, that a fine Genfteman 
fliould be hoaeft in his actions, and refined in 
his language. Inftead of this, our Hero in 
tliis piece is a dir^ knave in his defigns, and a 
clown in his language. Belkir is his admirer 
and friend j in return for which, becaufe he is 
forfooth a greater Wit than his faid friend, he 
thinks it reafonable to perfuade him to marry a 

young 
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young Lady, whofe virtue, he tliinks, will lad: 
no longer than until Ihe is a wife, and then Ihe 
cannot but fall to his fliare, as he is an irrefif- 
tible fine Gentleman. The faldiood to Mrs. 
Loveit, and the barbarity of triumphing over 
her anguifh for lofmg him, is another inflance 
of his honefty, as'weU as his good-nature. As 
to his fine language ; he calls the Orange- wo- 
man, who, it feems, is inclined to grow fat, 
‘ An over-grown Jade, with a fladcet of Guts 
‘ before her;’ and falutes her with a pretty 
phrafe o^ ‘ How now, double Tripe ?’ Upon 
the mention of a country Gentlewoman, whom 
he knows nothing of, (no one can imagine why) 
‘ he will lay his life Ihe is fome aukward ill- 
‘ fafliioned country toad, who not having above 
‘ four dozen of hairs on her head, has adorned 

* her baldnefs with a large white fruz, that die 

* may look fparkifhly in the fore-front of the 

* King’s box, at an old Play.’ Unnatural mix- 
ture of fenfelefs common-place ! 

As to the generofity of his temper, he tells 
his poor Footman, ‘ If he did not wait better- — ■ 
he would turn him away, in the infolent phrafe 
of ‘ I’ll uncafe you.’ 

Now for Mrs. Harriot : She laughs at obedi- 
ence to an abfent modier, whole tendernefs 
Bu^ defcribes to be veiy exquifite, for, ‘ that 

* file is Ib pleafed wdth finding Harriot again, 

* that ihe cannot chide her for being out of the 
‘ way.’ This witty Daughter, and fine Lady, 
has fo litde rej|>eft for tliis good woman, tliat 
file ridicules her air in taking leave, and cries, 

‘ In 
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‘ In what ftruggie is my poor Mother yonder ? 

* See, fee her head tottering, her eyes ftaring, 

‘ and her under lip trembling.’ But all this 
is atoned for, becauie ‘ £he has more Wit than 
‘ is ufual in her Sex, and as much malice, 

‘ though flie is as wild as you would wilh her, 

‘ and has a demurenefs in her looks that makes 
‘ it fo furprifing!’ Then to recommend her 
as a fit fpoufe for his Hero, the Poet makes 
herfpeak her fenfe of marriage very ingenuoufly: 

‘ I think, fays ihe, ‘ I .might be brought to 
‘ endure him, and that is all a reafonable wo- 
‘ man fliould expert in an huiband.’ It is, 
methinksj unnatural that we are not made to 
underftand how (he that was bred under a filly 
pious old mother, that would never trufi: her 
out of her fight, came to be fo polite. 

It cannot be denied, but that the negligence 
of every thing, which engages the attention of 
the fober and valuable part of mankind, appears 
very well drawn in this piece : But it is denied^ 
that it is necef^ry to the charadter of a fine 
Gentleman, that he Ihould in that manner 
trample upon all order and decency. As for 
tlie charadter of Dormant^ it is more of a 
Coxcomb than that of FopUng. He fays of one 
of his companions, that a good correfpondence 
between tliem is their mutual intereft. Speaking 
of that friend, he declares, their being much 
together ‘ makes the women think the better 
‘ of his underftanding, and judge more favou- 
‘ rably of my reputation. It makes him pals 

‘ upon 
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* upon fome for a man of very good fcnfe, and 
‘ me upon others for a very civil perfon/ 

This v^hoie celebrated piece is a perfed con- 
tradidtion to good manners, good fenfe, and 
common honcfty 5 and as there is nothing in it 
but vphat is built upon the ruin of virtue and 
innocence, according to the notion of merit in 
this Comedy, I take the Shoemaker to be, in 
reality, tlie fine Gentleman of the Play; For it 
feems he is an Atheift, if we may depend upon 
his charafter as given by the Orange-woman, 
who is herfelf far from being the loweft in the 
Play. She fays of a fine man who is Dorimant’s 
companion, ‘ There is not fuch another heathen 
‘ in the town, except the Shoemaker.’ His 
pretenfion to be tire Hero of the Drama appears 
Ml more in liis own defeription of his way of 
living with his Lady. ‘ There is, -%s he, 

* never a man in town lives more like a Gentle- 

* man with his Wife than J do j I never mind 

* her motions j ihe never inquires into mine. 

* We ipeak to one another civilly, hate one 

* another heartily ; and, becaule it is vulgar to 
‘ lie and fbak together, we have each of us our 

* feveral Settle-bed.’ That of Soaking together 
is as good as if Dormant had Ipoken it himfelfj 
and, I think, fince he puts human nature in as 
ugly a form as the circumftance v/ill bear, and 
is a ftanch unbeliever, he is very much wronged 
m having no part of tire good fortune bellowed 
in the 1 & Aft. 

To ;^aJc plainly of this whdle work, I think 
nothbg but being loft to a fenfe of innocence 

and 
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and virtue can make any one fee tliis Comedy, 
without obferving more frequent occafion to 
•move ferrow and indignation, than mirth and 
laughter. At the fame time I allow it to be 
Nature, but it is .Nature in its utmoft corruption 
and degeneracy. R 
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Motm dsceri gaudet Imicos 
Matura virgOy iS fingitur cfftwbm 
yam mnCy & mejios amres 
De iensro meditatur ungm. 

Hor. Od. 6 . 1. 3 . V. 21 . 

Behold a ripe and melting maid 
Bound ’prentice to the wanton trade : 
loman artifts, at a mighty price, 
inftruft her in the myfteries of vice. 

What nets to fpread, where fubtle baits to lay j 
And with an early hand they form the temper’d clay. 

Roscommon. 

T he two following Letters are upcm a fub- 
jedt of very great importance, though 
<?x|s:e0ed without any air of gravity. 

To the Spe.ctator, 

S I Ry 

* T Take the freedom of alklng your advice in 
‘ * behalf of a young country kinfwoman of 
mine who is lately come to town, and under my 
V o L. I. ' B b * care 
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* care for tier education. She is very pretty, but 

* you cannot imagine how unformed a creature 

* it is. She comes to my hands juft as nature 

* left her, half finiftied, and without any acquired 
' improvements. When I look on her I often, 

* diink of the Belle Sauvage mentioned in one 

* of your Papers. Dear Mr. Spectator^ 
‘ help me to make her comprehend the vifible 
‘ graces of ipeech, and die dumb eloquence of 

* motion j for die is at prefent a perfect ftranger 
® to both. She knows no way to expreft herfelf 
^ but by her tongue, and that always to fignify 
‘ her meaning. Her eyes ferve her yet only to 
® fee with, and fhe is utterly a foreigner to the 
‘ language of looks and glances. In this I fancy 

* you could help her better than any body. I 
‘ have beftowed two montlis in teaching her to 

* figh when £be fe not concerned, and to fmile 
® when flie is not pleafedj and am afhamed to 
‘ own fhe makes little or no improvement. Then 

* fhe fe no more able now to walk, than fhe vvas 

* to go at a year old. By walking you will eafily 

* know I mean that regular but eafy motion, 
® which gives our perfbns fo irrefiftible a grace 
® as if we moved to mufic, and is a kind of dif- 

* engaged figure, or, sf I may fo 3^ak, recitative 

* dancing. But the want of this I cannot blame 

* in her, for I find fhe has no ear, and means 

* nothing by walking but to change her place. 
® I could pardon too her blufliing, if fhe knew 
^ how to carry herfelf in it, and if it did not 

* 'taaiHfeffl.y h^ure her complexion. 


3 


‘ They 
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‘ They tell me you are a perfon who have 

* feen the world, and are a judge of fine breed- 

* ingj which makes me ambitious of fome in- 

* ftfuiiions from you for her improvement ; 

‘ Which when you have favoured me with, I 

* lhall further advife with you about the difpofrl 
‘ of this frit forefter in marriage ; for I will 

* make it no fecret to you, that her perfon and 

* education are to be her fortune. 

I am, Sir, 

Your very humble fervant, 

CELIMENE, 

SIR, 

* TjEing employed by Celimens to make up and 

* ^ fend to you her Letter, I make bold to 

* recommend the cafe therein mentioned to your 
‘ confideration, becaufe fhe and I happen to di£» 
‘ fer a litde in our notions' I, who am a rou^ 
‘ man, am afraid the young girl is in a fair way 

* to be ljx>iied: Therefore pray, Mr. Spectator, 

* let us have your opinion of this fine thing 
® called Fine-Breeding j for I am afraid it difiers 
‘ too mudi from that pifin thing called Good 
‘ Breeding. 

Your mofr humble fervant. 

The general miflake among us in the edu- 
cating our children, is, that in our Daughters we 
tdce care of their perfons and neglecl their minds* 
in our Sons we are fo intent upon adorning their 
B b 2 minds. 
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mind?, tiiat we wholly negleft their bodies. It 
is from this that you {hall fee a young Lady cele- 
brated and admired in all the aiTemblies about 
town, when her elder brother is afraid to come 
into a room. From this ill management it arifes, 
that we frequently obferve a man’s life is half 
{pent before he is taken notice of j and a woman 
in the prime of her years is out of fafhion and 
neglected. The Boy I fliall confider upon fbme 
other occafion, and at prefent flick to the Girl : 
And I am tlie more inclined to this, becaufe I 
have feveral letters which complin to me that 
my female readers have not underflood me for 
fbme days lafl pafl, and take themfelves to be 
unconcerned in the prefent turn of my writings. 
When, a Girl is fafely brought from her nurfe, 
before fhe is capable of forming one fimple notion 
bf any thing in life, fhe is delivered to the hands 
of her dancing-mafler j and with a collar round 
her neck, die pretty wild thing is taught a fan- 
taftical gravity of behatriour, and forced to a par- 
ticular way of holding her head, heaving her 
breafl, and moving with her whole body j and 
all this under pain of never having an hufband, if 
fhe fleps, looks, or moves awry. This gives the 
young Lady wonderful workmgs of imagination, 
what is to pafs between her and this hufband, 
that fhe is every moment told of, and for whom 
fhe feems to be educated. Thus her frncy is 
engaged to turn all her endeavours to the orna- 
ment of her perfbn, as what mufl determine her 
gpod and ill in this life j and fhe naturally thinks, 
if fhe is tall enough, fhe is wife enough for any 
2 thing 
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thing for which her education makes her think 
flie is defigned. To make her an agreeable per- 
fon is the msdn purpofe of her parents ; to that 
is all their coft, to that all their care direded ; 
and from this general folly of parents we owe our 
prefent numerous race of coquettes. Thefe re- 
iiedions puzzle me, when I tliink of giving my 
advice on the fubjed of managing the wild thing 
mentioned in the letter of my correlpondent. 
But fure there is a middle way to be followed ; 
the management of a young Lady’s perfon is not 
to be over-looked, but the emdition of her mind 
is much more to be regarded. According as this 
is managed, you will fee the mind follow the ap- 
petites of the body, <x the body exprefs the virtues 
of the mind. 

Ckomira dances with all the elegance of motion 
imaginable; but her eyes are fo chaftifed with 
the fimplicity and innocence of her thoughts, that 
fhe mifes in her beholders admiration and good- 
will, but no loofe hope or wUd imagination. 
Thetrae art in this cafe, is to make die mind and 
body improve together 5 and if poffible, to make 
gefmre follow thought, and not let thought be 
employed upon gefture. R. 
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N® 67 Thurfday, May 17. 


SaUare eUgantius ^um mcejfe efi praise. Saluft. 
Too fine a Dancer for a virtuous woman. 

L ucian, in one of his dialogues, intro- 
duces a Philofopher chiding his friend fc^r 
his being a lover of Dancing, and a frequenter 
of Balls. The other undertakes dae defence of 
his favourite diverfion, wJiich, he feys, was at 
hrft invented by the Goddefe Ehea, and pre- 
ferved the life of Jupiter himfelf, ifrom the 
cruelty of his father Saturn. -He proceeds to 
fhew, that it had been approved by the j^^suseft 
jnen in all agesj that Homer calls Merton a 
Fine Dancer j and fays. That die graceful mien 
and great agility which he had acquired hy that 
exercife, difiinguifhed him above me reft in 
armies, both of Greeks and ‘Tryans. 

He adds, that Pyrrhus gained more reputation 
by inventing the Dance which is c^ed after his 
name, than by all his other addons : That the 
Lacedamonians, who were the braveft people in 
Greece, gave great encouragement to this diver- 
fion, and made their Hrmus (a dance much 
refembling the French Breml) famous over all 
upa: That there were fdll extant fome iFeffa-* 
lion ftatues eredled to the honour of their beft 
Danca:s ; And that he wondered how his bro- 
ther 
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thcr Philofbpher could declare himfclf againfl 
the c^inions of thofe two perfons, whom he 
profeued fo much to admire, Homer and Hef,od j 
the latter of which compares Valour and Dancing 
together ; and fays, ‘ That the Gods have be- 

* ftowed Fortitude on feme men, and on others 

* a dHpofition for Dancing.’ 

Laftly, he puts him in mind that SccrateSj 
(who, in the judgment of Apollo^ was the wifeft 
•of men) was not only a profefled admirer of 
this exercife in others, but learned it himfelf 
when he was an old man. 

The raorofe Philofopher is fa much afFcded 
hy thefe, and fome otlier authorities, that he 
hecomes a convert to his jfiiend, and defires he 
would take him with him when he went to his 
next Ball. 

I love to Ihelter myfelf under the examples 
of great men ; and, I think, I have fufiicientiy 
fhewed that it is not below the dignity of thefe 
tnj Speculations to take notice of the following 
Letter, which, I fuppofe, is fent me by fome 
fubftantial tradefman about Change, 

SIR, 

* T Am a man in years, and by ^ honeft iii- 
< * duftry in the world have acquired enough 
^ to give my children a liberal education, though 

* I was an utter ftranger to it myfelf. My 

* eldeft daughter, a girl of fixteen, has for 

* fome time been under the tuition of Monfieur 

* Rigadoon^ a Dancing-mafeer in the cityj and 

* I was prevailed upon by her and her mother 

B b 4 to 
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* to go laft night to one of his Balls. I muft 

* own to you, Sir, that having never been at 
‘ any fuch place before, I was very much pleafed 

* and furprifed with that part of bis entertain- 
‘ ment which he called French Dancing. There 

* were feveral young men and women, whofe 
' limbs feemed to have no other motion, but 

* purely what the mufic gave them. After this 

* part was over, they began a diverfion which 
‘ they call Country-Dancings and wherein 
‘ there were alfo fome things not difagreeable, 

* and divers emblematical FigureSy compofed, 
‘ as I guefs, by wife men, for the inftru€iion 
‘ of youth. 

* Among the reft, I obferved one, which, I 

* think, they call Fbmt the Squirrel, in which 

* while the woman flies the man pudues herj 
‘ hut as foon as ihe turns, he runs away, and 
‘ flie is obliged to follow. 

^ The moral of this Dance does, I think, 

* very aptly recommend modefly and difcretion 

* to the female Sex. 

* But as the beft inftitutions are liable to 

* corruptions, fo. Sir, I muft acquaint you, 
‘ that very great abules are crept into this en- 

* tertainment. I was amazed to fee my Girl 

* handed by, and handing young Fellows with 

* lb much familiarity i and I could not have 

* thought it had been in the child. They very 
‘ often made ufe of a moft impudent and lafci- 
‘ wous ftep called Setting, which I know npt 

* how to ddbribe to you, but by telling you 

* that it is the very reverfc of back to hack. 

‘ At 
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‘ At iaft an impudent young dog bid the fidlers 

* play a Dance called MbI/ Pately^ and after 

* having made two or three capers, ran to his 

* partner, locked his arms in hers, and whifked 
‘ her round cleverly above ground in llich a 

* manner, that I, who fat upon one of the 
‘ lowed: benches, faw further above her fhoe 

* than I can think fit to acquaint you with. I 
‘ could no longer endure thefe enormities j 

wherefore juft as my girl was going to be 

* made a Whirligig, I ran in, ftized on the 

* child, and carried her home. 

‘ Sir, I am not yet old enough to be a 

* fool. I fuppofe this diverfion might be at 

* firft invented to keqp up a good underftand- 

* ing between young men and women, and 
‘ lb far I am not againft it ; but I lhall never 

* allow of thefe things. I know not what you 

* will fay to this cafe at prefent, but am fore 

* that had you been with me you would have. 

* feen matter of ^eat {peculation. I am. 

Yours, &c. 

I muft confefs I am afraid that my corre- 
ipondent had too much reafon to be a little 
out of humour at the treatment of his daughter, 
but I conclude that he would have been much 
more lb, had he feen one of thofe ki(jing Dances 
in which WillHoneycomb afliires me they 
are obliged to dwell dmoft a minute on the 
lair One’s lips, or they will be too quick for 
the mulic, and dance quite out of time. 


I 
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I am not able however to give my final 
featence agaiaft this diverfion ; and am of Mr. 
€cwlefB opinion, that fo much of Dancing, at 
leaft, as belongs to the behaviour and an hand- 
fom carriage of the body, is extremely ufeful, 
if not abfolutdy nccefifary. 

We generally form fuch ideas of people at 
firft fight, as we are hardly ever perfuaded to 
lay afide afterwards: For this reafon, a man 
would wifii to have nothing dilagreeable or 
uncomely in his approaches, and to be able to 
enter a room with a good grace. 

I might add, that a moderate knowledge in 
the Utde rules of good-breeding gives a man 
fome aflurance, and makes him ^^iy in all 
companies. For want of this, 1 have fegn a 
Profeflfor of a liberal Science at a lofi to Mute 
a Lady; and a moft excellent Mathematician 
not able to deternfine whether he fliould fland 
or fit while my Lord drank to him. 

It is the proper bufinefs of a Dancing-mafter 
to regulate thefe matters j though I take it to 
be a juft obfervation, that unlefs you add fbme- 
thing of your own to what thefe fine Gentle- 
men tea^ you, and which they are -whoUy 
ignorant of themfelves, you will much fooner 
get the charafter of an affedted Fop, than of a 
well-bred man. 

As for Country Dancing, it muft indeed be 
cemfeffed that the great familiarities between 
the two Sexes on thus occafion may Ibmetimes 
produce very dangerous confequences 5 and 1 
have often mought that few Ladies hearts are 
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fo obdurate as not to be melted by the charms 
of mufic, the force of motion, and an handfom 
young Fellow who is continually playing before 
-their eyes, and convindng them that he has the 
perfed uie of all his limbs. 

But as this kind of Dance is the particular 
invention of our own country, • and as every 
one is more or lefs a proficient in it, I would 
not difcountenance itj but rather fuppofe it 
may be pradifed innocently others, as well 
as myfelf, who am often partner to my Land- 
lady’s eldeft daughter. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Haxdng heard a good charader of the col- 
kdion of j^dures which is to be expofed to lale 
on Friday next : and concluding from the fol- 
lowing Letter, diat die pcrfon who colleded 
them is a man of no unelegant tafte, I will be 
fo much his friend as to puHifh it, provided the 
reader will only look upon k as filling up the 
place of an advertifement. 

From die 'Three Chairs in die Piazsi, 
Coveai-Carden. 


S I Rt May id, 1711. 

* A S you are a Spectator, I think we, 

* X* ■V(rho make it otur bufinefo to exhibit any 

* diii^ to public view, ought to apply ourfelvcs 
‘ to you for your approbation. I have travelled 

* Europe to furniih out a (how for you, and 

* have brou^ with me what has been admired 
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* in every country through which I paffed. 

* You have declared in many papers, that your 

* greateft delights are thofe of the eye, which 

* I do not doubt but I ihall gratify with as 
‘ beautiful objedfs as yours ever beheld. If 

* Caftles, Forefts, Ruins, fine Women, and 

* graceful Men, can pleafe you, I dare promife 

* you much fatisfadion, if you will appear at 

* my Audion on Friday next. A fight is, I 

* fijppofe, as grateful to a Spectator, as a 

* treat to another peribn, and therefore I hope 
‘ you win pardon this invitation from» 

Sir, 

Your moft obedient humble ftrvant, 

GRAHAM. 


N®68 Friday, Msy i8. 


Has duo turha fumus - - ■■ Ovid. Met. b I- v« 355* 

We two are a multitude. 

O NE would think that the larger the com- 
pany is in which we are engaged, the 
grater variety of thoughts and lutgedts would be 
ftarted in difcourfej but inftead of this, we find 
that converfiition is never fo much ftraitened and 
confined as i,n numerous aflemblies. When a 
multitude meet together upon any fubjedl of dif- 
'courfc* their debates are taken up chiefly with 

forms 
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forms and geperal pofitionsj nay, if we come 
into a more contraded aiiembly of men and wo- 
men, the talk generally runs upon the weather, 
fofhions, news, and the like public topics. In 
proportion, as converfation gets into clubs and 
knots of friends, it defcends into particulars, and 
grows moi'e free and communicative : But the 
moft open, inilrudive, and unreferved difoource, 
is that which paOes between two perfons who are 
familiar and intimate friends. On thefe occalions, 
a man gives a loofe to every palSon and every 
thought that is uppermoft, dhcovers his mofi: re- 
tired opinions of perfons and things, mesthe beauty 
and forength of his fentiments, and expofes his 
whole Soul to the examination of his Friend. 

jT 'illy was the firffc who obforved, that Friend- 
Ihip improves happinefe and abates mifery, by 
the doubling of our joy and dividing of our grief ; 
a thought in which he hath been followed by all 
the eflayers upon friendfhip, that have written 
fince his time. Sir Francis Bacon has finely de- 
foribed other advantages, or, as he calls them, 
fruits of friendfoip ; and indeed there is no fub* 
jed of morality which has been better handled 
and more exhaufted than this. Among the ie* 
veral fine things which have been Ijjoken of it» 
I lhall beg leave to quote fome out of a very an- 
cient author, whofe book would be regarded by 
our modern Wits as one of the moft ihining tm«its 
of morality that is extant, if it appeared under 
the name of a Confucius, or of any celebrated 
Grecian philofopher : I mean die little apocryphal 
treatife intided, The nicif'dom of the Son of Sirach. 

How 
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How finely has he defcribed the art of making 
Friends, by an obliging and affable behaviour? 
And laid down that precept which a late excellent 
author has delivered as his own, ‘ that we ftiould 

* have many well-wiffiers, but few Friends.’ 

* Sweet language will multiply friends ; and a 
‘ fair-fpeaking tongue will increafe kind greetings, 

‘ Be in peace with many, neverthelefs have but 

* one counfellor of a thoufand.’ With what pru* 
dence does he caution us in the chcace of our 
Friends? And with what ftrokes of nature (I 
could alraoff: fay of humour) has he defcribed 
the behaviour of a treacherous and felf-intereftdi 
Friend ? ' If thou wouldfl: get a Friend, prove 
‘ him firft, and'be not hafty to credit him : Fcr 

* fome man is a Friend for his own occafion, and 

* will not abide in the day of thy trouble,, And 
‘ there is a firiend, who being turned to aimi^ 
‘ and llrife will difcover ihy reproach.’ Again, 

* fome Friend is a companion at me table, and w21 

* not continue in the day of thy afHiOion : Bitf 
^ in thy profperity h^will be as thyfelf, and wild 

* be bold over thy fofvants. If thou be brought 

* low he will b© againfi: thee, and hide him^ 

* fiorn riiy face.’ What can be more ftrong and 
pointed than the following verfe ? ‘ Separate thy- 

* fclf from thine enemies, and take heed of Ay 

* Friends.’ Ih the next words he particularizes 
one of thofe fruits g £ frkndfhip which is defcribed 
at length by Ae two famous auAors above-men- 
ti<Mted, and fells into a general elogium of Friend- 
fh^, which is v«y juft as well sk very fublime. 
- Aftitwa Friend is » fcwg defences end he 
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* that hath found fuch an one, hath found a 

* treafore. Nothing doth countervail a faithful 

* Friend, and his excellency is unvaluabie, A 

* faithful Friend is the medicine of life? and 
‘ they that fear the Lord fhall find him. Whole 

* feareth the Lord fhall diredt his Friend&ip 

* aright} for as he is, fo fliall his neighbour 

* (diat is his Friend) be alfo.’ I do not remem- 
ber to have met with any faying that has pleafed 
me more than that of a Friend’s being the medi- 
cine of life, to exprefs the ejEficacy of friendfhip 
in heaHng&e pains and anguifh which naturally 
d.eave to our exiftence in this world } and am won- 
derfully pleafed with the turn in the laft fentence, 
that a virtuous man fhall as a blefling meet with 
a Friend who is as virtuous as himfelf. There is 
another faying in tlie fame author, which would 
have been very much admired in an heathen 
Writer} ‘ Forfake not an (dd Friend, for the new 

* is not comparable to him : A new Friend is as 
new "Wine} when it is did thou fhalt drink 

* k with pleafure.’ With what ftrength of allu- 
fion, and force of thought, has he defcribed the 
breaches and violations of friendfliip ? * Whofo 

* cafteth 4 ftone at the birds frayeth them away } 

* and he that upbraideth his Friend, breaketh 

* fiiesndfhip. Though thou draweft a fword at 

* a Friend ye* dej|)air not, for there may be a 

* returning to favour : If thou haft evened thy 

* mouth againft thy Friend fear not, for tliere 

* may be a reconciliation } except for upbraiding, 

* or pride, or difclofingof fecrets, or a treacherous 

* Wound i for, thefe things every Friend wiH 

‘ depart.’ 
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* depart.’ We may obferve in this, and feveral 
other precepts in this author, thofe little familiar 
inftances and iUuftrations which are fo much ad- 
mired in the moral writings of Horace and Epic^ 
fetus. There are very beautiful inftances of this 
nature in the following paflages, which are like- 
wife written upon the lame fubjed: : ‘ Whofo 
‘ difcovereth fecrets, lofeth his credit, and lhall 
‘ never find a Friend to his mind. Love thy 

* Friend, and be faithful unto him j but if thou 

* bewrayeft his fecrets follow no more after him : 

* For as a man hath deftroyed his enemy, fo 

* haft thou loft the love of thy Friend j as one 
‘ that letteth a bird go out of his hand, fo haft 

* thou let thy Friend go, and fliall not get him 
‘ again : Follow after him no more, for he is too 

* far off} he is as a roe efcaped out of the lhare* 

* As for a wound it may be bound up, and after 

* reviling there may be a reconciliation } but he 

* that bewrayeth fecrets is without hope.’ 

Among the feveral qualifications of a good 

Friend, this wife man has very julfiy fingled out 
conftancy and faithfulnels as the principal: To 
thefe, others have added virtue, knowledge, dif* 
cretion, equality in age and fortune, and as 
Cdcero calls it, morum comitas^ a pleajfentnefs of 
temper. If I were to give my opinion upon liich 
an exhaufted ful^'eft, I ftiould join to thefe other 
qualifications a certain equability or evennels of 
behawour. A man often contradls a Friendlhi|) 
with one whom perhaps he does not find out until 
after a year’s converktion} when on a fodden 
feme latent ill humour breaks out upon hina, 

which 
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which he never difcovered or fuipedted at his 
firll entering into an intimacy with him. There 
are feveral perlbns who in fome certain periods 
of their lives are inexpreffibly agreeable, and in 
others as odious and deteftable. Martial has 
given us a very pretty pifture of one of this 
ipecies in the following Epigram : 

DifficiliSt facihs, jticurJuSy acerhm es idem, 

Nec tecum poffum vtvere, nee fine te. 

Epig. 47. 1. 12. 

In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou’rt fuch a touchy, tefty, pleafant fellow; 

Haft fo much wit, and mirth, and fpleen about thee. 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. 

It is very unlucky for a man to be entangled in 
a friendship with one, who by thefe changes and 
viciftitudes of humour is fometimes amiable and 
fometimes odious : And as moll men are at Ibme 
times in an admirable frame and dilpolitlon of 
mind, it Ihould be one of the greateft talks of 
wifdom to keep ourfelves well when we are fo, 
and never to go out of that which is the agreeable 
part of our charadler, C 
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N” 69 Saturday, May 19. 


Hzc fegeieSi illic vmwtS fdicBti teoje : 

Arhoni fcetus aliU mque virefcmt 
Grmina. Nonne vides, croceos ut ’Tmlus oiwes^ 
India mittit ebur^ molks fm thura Sabot ? 

At Chalyhs mdt ferrum^ virofaque Fonltis 
Cafiorea^ EUadumpdmas Epirus etpmrumf 
Contimtb has leges oternaque feedera certis 
Bnpofuit natura lacis - Virg. Geofg» i. v. 54* 

This ground with Bacchus^ that with Ceres fuits j 
That other loads the trees with happy fruits } 

A fourth with grafs, unbidden, decks the grounds 
Thus Tmlus is with yellow faffron crown’d j 
Jhdia black ebon and white iv*ry bears j 
And foft Idtme weeps her od’rous tears : 

Thus Pontus fends her bever {tones from far j. 
And naked Spamas’ds temper fteel for war : 

Epirus for ^Elem chariot breeds 
(In hopes of palms) a race of running fteeds. 
This is th’ original contraiS: ; thefe tlie laws 
Impos’d by nature, and by nature’s caufe, 

Daynatir 

T here is no place in the town which I 
fo much love to frequent as the Royal- 
Exchange. It gives me a fecret fetisfadion, 
and, in fome meafure, gratifies my vanity, as I 
am an Englijhman, to lee fo rich an aflembly 
of countrymen and foreigners confiiiting toge- 
ther upon the private bufinefs of mankind, and 

making 
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making tMs metropdis a kind of Emporium for 
whdb earth. I muft confefe I look upon 
high-change to be a g?*eat council, in which 
dl confiderable natbns nave their reprefenutives. 

Faftors in the trading world are what Ambaf- 
fadors are in die politic world; they negotiate 
affairs, conclude treaties, and maintain a good 
corre^ndence between thole wealthy focieties 
of men that are divided from one another by 
feas and oceans, or live on the different extre- 
mities of a continent, I have often been pleafed 
to hear dilutes adjufted between an Inhabitant 
of yapm and an Alderman of Lmidm^ or to 
fee a Subject of the Great Mopd entering into 
a league with one of the Czar of Mufmn. 

I am infinitely delighted in mixing with ihefe 
feveral Minifters of commerce, as they are dif- 
tinguilhed by their different walks and different 
languages; Sometimes I am jufided among a 
body of Armenians : Sometimes I am loft in a 
crowd c£ yews't ibmetimes make one in a 
groupe of Dufclmen. I am a Dane, Swede, or 
Frenchman at different times} or rather fancy 
myfeff like the old Philofopher, who upon be- 
ing afkcd what countryman he was, replied. 

That he was a citizen of the world. 

Though I very frequently vifit this bufy 
multitude of people, I am known to no body 
tho-e but my friend Sir Anpre'W, who often 
finiles upon me as he fees me buftling in the 
crowd, but at the fame time connives at my 
|H'efence without taking any fuither notice of 
me. There is indeed a Merchant of 

C c 2 who 
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who knows me by fight, having formerly 
remitted me fome money to Grand Cairo ; but 
as I am not verfed in the modern Coptic, our 
conferences go no further than a bow and a 
grimace. 

This grand feene of bufinefs gives me an 
infinite variety of folid and fubftantial entertain- 
ments. As I am a great lover of mankind, 
my heart natuialiy overflows with pleafure at 
the fight of a prolperous and happy multitude, 
infomuch that at many public folemnities I 
cannot forbear exprefling my joy with tears 
that have ftolen down my cheeks. For this 
reafon I am wonderfully delighted to fee fuch 
a body. of men tliriving in ^eir own private 
fortunes, and at the fame time promoting the 
public ftockj or in other words, raifing eftates 
for their own families, by bringing intio their 
country whatever is wanting, and carrying out 
of ic whu.tever is fuperfluous. 

Nature feerns to have taken a particular care 
to difleminate her blefiings among the different 
regions of the world, with an eye to this mu- 
tual intercourfe and traffic among mankind, 
that the natives of the fsveral parts of the 
globe nvght have a kind of dependence upon 
one another, and be united together by their 
common intereft. Almofi: every Degree pro- 
duces fomething peculiar to it. The food often 
grows in one country, and the fauce in another. 
The fruits of Portugal are corredted by the 
produds of Barbadoes : The infufion. of a China 
plant fweetened with the pith of an Indian Cane. 

The 
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The Philippine ifllaiids give a flavour to our 
European bowls. The Angle drefs of a woman 
of (^ality is often the produd: of an hundred 
climates. The muff and the fan come together 
from the different ends of the earth. The 
is fent from the torrid zone, and the tipper from 
beneath tire pole. The brocade petticoat rifes 
out of the mines of PerUt and the diamond 
necklace out of the bowels of Indof.cm. 

If we confider our own countiy in its natural 
profped, without any of the benefits and ad- 
vantages of commerce, what a barren uncom- 
Ibrtable fpot of earth falls to our fhare ! Natural 
hiftorians tell us, that no fruit gt'ows originally 
among us, befides hips and hav/s, acorns and 
pig-nuts, witli other delicacies of the like nature; 
that our climate of itfelf, and witnout the 
afliftances of art, can make no further advances 
towards a plumb than to a floe, and carries an 
apple to no greater perfedion tlian a crab : . That 
our melons, our peaches, our figs, our apricots, 
and cherries, are flrangers among us, impoited 
in different ages, and naturalized in our Enghjh 
gardens; and that they would all degenerate 
and fyi away into the trafli of our own country, 
if they were wholly negleded by the planter, 
and left to the mercy of our fun and foil. Nor 
has traffic more enriched our vegetable world, 
than it has improved the whole lace of narure 
among us. Our fliips are laden with the har- 
veft of every climate; Our tables are ftored 
with ^ices, and oils, and wines : Our rooms 
are filled with pyramids of CUna^ and adorned 
C c 3 with 
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with ihe workmanfiiip of Japan: Our mom- 
jag’s draught comes to us from the remoteft 
corners of the earth : We repair c«3r bodies by 
the drugs of America, and repofe ourfelves un- 
der Indian canopies. My friend Sir A n n r e w 
calls the vineyards of France our gardens ; the 
^ice-iflands, out hot-beds ; the Ferfiam our 
filk-weavers, and the Chinefe our potters. Na- 
ture indeed furnifhes us with the bare neceliaries 
of life, but traffic gives us a great variety of 
what is uieful, and at the fame time fupplies us 
with every thing that is convenient and orna- 
menlal. Nor is it ihe leaft part of this our 
happineis, that whilft we enjoy the remoteft 
jwodwfts of the North and South, we are free 
frtan thofe extremities of weather which give 
them birth ; That our eyes are refrefhed with 
the green fidds of Britaint at the feme time 
that our palates are feafted with fruits that die 
between me Tropics. 

For thefe reafons there are not more uieful 
members in a commcmwealth than Mwchants. 
They knit mankind together in a mutual inter- 
coufie of good offices, diftribute the gifts of na- 
ture, find work for the poor, add wealth to 
the rich, and magnificence to the great. Our 
EngUJh Merchant converts the tin of his own 
country into gold, and exchanges his wool for 
rufcara. The Mahometans are dothed in our 
Britijb manufridure, and the inhabitants of 
the frozen zone warmed with the fleeces cf 
our iheep. 


When 
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When I have been upon the Change, I have 
c^en fancied one of our old Kings ftanding in 
perfon, where he is reprefented in effigy, and 
looking down upon die wealthy ccaicourfe of 
people with which that place is every day filled. 
In fbis cafe, how would he be furprifed to hear 
ail the languages of Europe Ipoken in this little 
Ipot of his ffiianer dominions, and to fee fo many 
private men, who in his time would have been 
the vafifels of feme powerful Baron, negotiating 
like Princes fer greater films of money than 
were formerly to be met with in the royal trea- 
feiy ! Trade, witiiout enlarging the Britijb ter- 
ritories, has given us a kind of additional Empire: 
It has multiplied the number of the rich, made 
our landed eftates infinitely more valuable than 
they were formerly, and added to them an ac- 
■ceflion of otiier eliates as valuable as the knds 
themfeives. C 


N® 70 Monday, May 21 . 


Interiam nmlgus return vUst, 

Hor. Ep. 1. 1 . 2. V, 63, 

Sometuwes the vulgar fe, and Judge, aright. 

W HEN I travelled, I took a particular 
delight in hearing the Songs and Fables 
■that are come fiom father to fon, and are moft 
in vogue among the common pec^ of the c^n- 
C c 4 tries 
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tries through which I pafled j for it is impoffible 
that any thing ihould be univerfally tailed and 
approved by a multitude, though they are only 
the rabble of a nation, which hath not in it fome 
peculiar aptnefs to pleafe and gratify the mind of 
man. Human nature is tlie lame in all reafonable 
creatures j and whatever falls in with it, will 
meet with admirers amongft readers of all qualities 
and conditions. Molierey we are told by Mon- 
fieur Boileau, ufed to read all his Comedies to 
an old woman who was his houfekeeper, as Ihe 
fat with him at her work by the chimney-corner j 
and could foretel the fuccefs of his Play in the 
Theatre, from the reception it met at his fire-ride : 
For he tells us the audience always followed the 
old woman, and never failed to laugh in the 
fame place.- 

I know nothing which more riiews theefiential 
and inherent perfedion of rimplicity of thought, 
above that which I call the Gothic manner in 
writing, than this, that the firri: pleafes all kinds 
of palates, and the latter only fuch as have 
formed to themfelves a wrong artificial tafte upon 
little fanciful authors and writers of Epigrams. 
Homer y Virgily or Miltoriy fo far as the language 
of their Poems is underftood, will pleafe a reader 
of plain common fenfe, who would neither relifh 
nor comprehend an Epigram of Marti aly or a 
Poem of Colley i So, on the contrary, an or- 
dinary Song or Ballad that is the delight of the 
common people, cannot fail to pleafe all fuch 
readers as are noUunqualified for the entertain- 
ment by their affedation or ignorance j and the 

realbn 
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reafon is plain, becaufe the feme paintings of 
nature which recommend it to the moil ordinary 
reader, will appear beautiful to the moft refined. 

The old Song of Chevy-Chafe is tire favourite 
Ballad of the common people of England^ and 
Ben fohnfon ufed to fey he had rather have been 
the author of it than of all his works. Sir Philip 
Sidney m his difeourfe of Poetry Ipeaks of it in the 
following words ; ‘ I never heard the old Song 
‘ of Piercy and Douglas, that I found not my 
‘ heart more moved than v/ith a trumpet j and 
‘ yet it is fung by fome blind crowder with ito 
‘ rougher voice than rude ftile j which being fo 
‘ evil apparelled in the dull: and cobweb of tliat 
‘ uncivil age, what would it v/ork trirnmed in 
‘ the gorgeous eloquence ot^' Pindar?' For my 
own part I am fo profelied an admirer of this 
antiquated Song, that I {hall give my reader a 
critique upon it, without any further apology for 
fo doing. 

The greateft modern critics have laid it down 
as a rule, that an heroic Poem lliouid be founded 
upon fome important precept of morality', adapted 
to the conllitution of the country in which the 
Poet writes. Homer and Virgil have foiined 
their plans in tin’s view. As Greece was a collec- 
tion of many governments, who fuffered very 
much among themfelves, and gave the Perfan 
Emperor, wdio was their common enemy, many 
advantages over them by their mutual jealoufies 
and animofities, Homer, in order to eftablifh 
among them an union, which was lb neceflary 
for their fefety, grounds his Poem upon the dif- 

cords 
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cofds of the feveral Grecian Princes who were 
engaged in a confederacy agahaft an Prince, 

ana die feveral advaniages whidi the enemy 
gained by fuch their difcords. At die time the 
Poem we are now treating of was written, the 
diffenfions of the Barons, vmo were then lb many 
petty Princes, ran very high, whether they quar- 
relled among diemfdves, or with ihernei^bours, 
and produced unipeakable calamities to the coun- 
try : The Poet to deter men from fuch unnatmul 
contentions, defcribes a bloody battle and dreadful 
feene of death, occafioned by the mutual feuds 
which reigned in the femilies of an EngUJh and 
^coixh N(d>leman : That he defigned this for the 
inftruaion of his Poem, ym maj leam from his 
four laft lines, in which, after the exam|de of the 
modern Tragedians, he thaws from it a precept 
for the benefit of his readers. 

God fave the king, and blefi the land 
In plenty, joy, and peace; 

And grant henceforth that foul debate 
’Twixt noblemen may ceafe. 

The next point obfervcd by the greateft heroic 
Poets, hath been to celebrate perfons and adtions 
which do honour to their country : Thus Virgil’s 
herb was the founder of Erne, Homers a Prince 
of Greece ; and for this reafon Valerius Flaccus 
and Statius, who were both Romans, might be 
jufliy derided for having chofen the expedition 
of the Golden Fleece, and the Wars o/f I'hebes, 
for the ful^eds of their epic writings. 


The 
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The Poet before us has not only found out an 
Hero in his own country, but raifes die reputation 
of it by feveral beautiild incidents. The Emglijh 
are the firft who take the field, and the laft who 
quit it. The Englijh bring only fifteen hundred 
to the batde, the &coich two thoufand. The 
EngliJ}} keep the field with fifty three : The 
Scotch retire with fifty five : All the refi: on each 
fide being flain in battle. But the moft remark- 
able circumftance of tihis kind, is the different 
manner in which the Scotch and EngUfi Kings 
receive the news of this fight, and of the great 
mens deadis vtdio commanded in it. 

This news was brought to Edinhurgb, 

Where Scotlan^% King did reign. 

That brave Earl Douglas fuddenly 
Was with an arrow flam. 

0 heavy news King James did fay, 

Scotland can witnefs be, 

1 have not any captain more 
Of fuch account as he. 

Like tidings to King We}'iry came 
Within as fhort a fpace. 

That Pierty of Northumberland 
Was flam in Cbpi^-Chafe. 

Now God be with him, faid our King, 

Sith ’twill no better be, 

I truft I have within my realm 
Five hundred good as he. 
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Yet lhall not Scot nor Scotland fay 
But I will vengeance take, 

And be revenged on them all 
For brave Lord Piercyh fake. 

This vow full well the King perform’d 
After on Humhle-down^ 

In one day fifty Knights were flain, 

With Lords of great renown. 

And of the reft of final! account 
Did many thoufands die, Csff. 

At the ftime time that our Poet fhews a laudable 
partiality to his countrymen, he reprefents the 
Scots after a manner not unbecoming fo bold and 
brave a people. 

Earl Pekglas on a milk-white fteed, 

Moft like a Baron bold, 

Rode foremoft of the company, 

Whofe armour Ihone like gold. 

His ientiments and adiions are every way fultable 
to an Hero. One of us two, lays he, muft die : 
I am an Earl as well as yourfelf, fb that you can 
have no pretence for refufing the combat : How- 
ever, fays he, it is pity, and indeed would be a 
fin, that lb many innocent men Ihould perilli for 
our fakes, rather let you and I end the quarrel 
in Angle fight. 

Ere thus I will out-braved be, 

One of us two lhall die ; 

I know thee well, an Earl thou art. 

Lord Pwry, fo am I. 


But 
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But truft me, Pierty^ pity it were. 

And great offence, to kill 

Any of thefe our harmlefs men. 

For they have done no ill. 

Let thou and I the battle try. 

And fet our men afide ; 

Accurft be he, Lord Pteriy faid. 

By whom this is deny’d. 

When thefe brave men had diffinguilhed them- 
felves in the battle and in fingle combat with each 
other, inthe'midftof a generous parley, full of 
heroic fentiments, the Scot{:h Earl falls j and with 
his dying words encourages his men to revenge 
his death, reprefenting to them, as the moft 
bitter circumftance of it, that his rival faw him 
fall. 


“With that there came an arrow keen 
Out of an EngliJJo bow. 

Which ftruck Earl Douglas to the heart 
A deep and deadly blow.' 

Who never fpoke more words than thefe. 

Fight on my merry men all. 

For why, my life is at an end, 

Lord Pier<y fees my fall. 

Merry Men, in the language of thofe times, is 
no more than a chearful word for companions 
and feliow-foldiers. A paifage in the eleventh 
hook of Virgih Mneids is very much to be ad- 
mired, where Camilla in her agonies inftead 
of weeping over the wound fhe had received, as 

one 
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one might have expedted from a warrior of her 
fex, confiders only (like the Hero of whom we 
are now Ipeaking) how the battle fliould be con- 
tinued after her death. 

STa^ ftc ex'piram Aetam en a^Uhas mam 
Allo^uitur ; fida ants alias fu<» fsla Camilla, 

^icum partiri, euros j atyie hoc ita fatm : 

HaSienus, Acca foror, ptm: num vukus acerhum 
Conficit, et tenebris mgrefeunt omnia dreum : 

Effuge, et hac fumo mandata novij^ma perferi 
Sticcedat fugna, Trojano/fie arceat urbe : 

Jamque ve ^. — — — ^n. ii. v. 820, 

A gathering mift o’erdouds her chearful eyes j 
And from her cheeks the rofy colour flies, 

Then turns to her, whom, of her female train, 
She trufted moft, and thus the fpeaks with pain, 
Acca, ’tis paft ! he fwims before my fight. 
Inexorable death 1 and claims his right. 

Bear my laft words to Tarraw, fly with 
And bid him timely to my chaige fucceed : 

Repel the llrajms, and the town relieve ; 

Farewel. Dryden-; 

Tumus did not die in fb heroic a manner; 
though our Poet feems to have had his upon 
Tumus’s fpeech in the laft verfe. 

Lord Pierty fees my fall, 

viBum tenders palmas 

Aufenit vider e Mn. v. 93$. 

The Lotion chiefs have feen me beg my life. 

D R Y n E H. 
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Earl Piercf^ lamentalfon over his enemy is 
gensroos, beantifift, and paffionate ; I muft caily 
caution the reader not to let the fimplidty of the 
Ihle, which one may weE pardon in lb old a 
Poet, prejudice him againft the greattiefs of the 
thought. 

Then leaving life, Earl Pter^ took 
The dead man by the hand, 

And faid, Earl PougUs, for thy life 
Would I had lofl: my land. 

O Chrift I my veiy heart doeh Meed 
With Iwrow for thy &k& 5 
For lure a more renowned 
Mifchance did never take. 

That beautiful Hne, ‘ taking tiie dead man by 
‘ the hand,’ will put the reader in mind of 
Mneas's behaviour towards Lauju&t whom he 
iamfelf had llsan as he came- to dhe refcuc of hia 
aged fadber. 

Af vero at vuhum -tsdit moriewMs^ are.^ 

Om mdis JncBfiades palientis ntiris ; 

Jstgasmt, miferarj, gremter^ dsxtraim^ tetmdit. 

B-rx. 10. V. 82a. 

The pious Prince beheld young Laufm dead ; 

He griev’d, he wept j then grafp*d his hand, and 
faid, &C., DaynsN. 

I lhaU take another opporturaty to conlidex die 
ether parts of this old Song. 


39t 
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71 Tuefday, May 22, 


Scribere jujftt amor. Ovid. Epift. 4. v. 10, 

Love bid me write. 

T he intire conqueft of our paffions is fb 
difficult a work, that they who defpair 
of it fhould think of a lefe difficult talk, and 
only attempt to regulate them. But there is a 
third thing which may contribute not only to 
the eafe, but alfo to the pleafure of our life; 
and that is refining our paffions to a greater ele- 
gance, than we receive "them “from" nature. 
When the paffion is Love, this work is per- 
formed in innocent, though rude and unculti- 
vated minds, by the mere force and dignity of 
the objedt. There are forms which naturally 
create reipe£fc in the beholders, and at once in- 
flame and chaftife the imagination. Such an 
impreffion ' as this gives an immediate ambition 
to deferve, in order to pleaie. This caufe and 
effed are beautifully defcribed by Mr. Dryden 
in die Fable of Cimon and Ipbigenta. After he 
has reprefented Cimon fb ftupid, that 

He wiuftled as he went, for want of thought* 

he makes him fall into the following Icene, and 
ihews its influence upon him fo excellently, that 
it appears as natural as wonderful. 
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It happen’d on a fummer’s holiday 
That to the greenwood-ihade he took his way ; 

His quarter-ftaff, which he cou’d ne’er forfake. 
Hung half before, and half behind his back. 

He trudg’d along unknowing what he fought. 

And whiftled as he went, for want of thought. 

By chance conduced, or by thirft conftrain’d, 
The deep recefles of the grove he gain’d ; 

Where in a plain, defended by the wood. 

Crept through the matted grafs a cryftal flood. 

By which an alabafter fountain flood : 

And on the margin of the fount was laid, 
(Attended by her flares) a fleeping maid. 

Like Dwm, and her nymphs, when, tir’d with fpori. 
To reft by cool Emotas they refort : 

The Dame herfelf the Goddefs well exprefs’d. 

Not more diftinguifli’d by her purple veft. 

Than by the charming features of her face. 

And even in flumber a fuperior grace : 

Her comely limbs compos’d with decent care. 

Her body fhaded with a flight cymarr 
Her bofom to the view was only bare : 

The fanning wind upon her bofom blows. 

To meet the fanning wind the bofom rofe ; 

The fanning wind and purling ftreams continue 
her repole. 

The fool of nature flood with ftupid eyes 
And gaping mouth, that teftify’d furprife. 

Fix’d on her face, nor could remove bis fight. 
New as he was to love, and novice in delight : 
Long mute be flood, and, leaning on his Half, 

Hjs wonder witnefs’d with an idiot laugh 
Then would have {poke, but by his ghmm’nng ienfe 
Firft found his want of words, and fear’d olfcnce ; 
Doubted for what he was he fliould be known, 

By his clown-accent, and his country tone. 
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But left this fine defcription £bould be ex- 
cepted againft, as the creation of that great 
Mafter, Mr. Dryden, and not an account of 
what has really ever happened in the world j 
I ihall give you, ver‘iatm, die Epiflle of an 
enamoured footman in the country to his 
miftreft. Their firnamea fhall not be inferted, 
becaufe their paflion demands a greater reJpedt 
than is due to their quality. Jams is fervant 
in a great family, and Elizabeth waits upon the 
daughter of one as numerous, fome miles off 
of her lover. James, before he beheld Beityi 
was v^n of his ftrengdi, a rough wreftler, and 
quarrelfom cudgel-player : Betty a public dancer 
at may-poles, a romp at ftool-ball : He always 
following idle women, flie playing among the 
peafants: He a country Bully, ftie a country 
Coquette. But love has made her conftantly in 
her miftrefs’s chamber, where the young Lady 
gratifies a fecret paflion of her own, by raakmg 
Betty talk of James-, and James is become a 
conftant waiter near his mafter’s apartment, in 
reading, as well as he can, Romances. I can- 
not learn who Molly is, who it feems walked 
ten mile to cany the angry mellage, which gave 
occafion to what follows. 

To ELIZABETH- 

My dearBttty, May lyit* 

‘ T) Emember your bleeding Lover, who lies 
t XV bleeding at the wounds Cupid made with 
‘ the arrows he bon'owed at the eyes of Venus^ 
* which is your fweet perfon. 


< -NTaw 
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* Nay more, with the token you fent me for 
‘ my Love imd Service ofeed to your ^eet 

* perfon 3 which wse your bafe re^eds to my 
‘ ill conations j when alas ! there is no ill con- 

* ditions in me, but quite contrary 3 all Love 

* and Purity, e^ecially to your fweet Perlbn 3 

* but all this I take as a jeft. 

* But the fad and difmal news which Moily 
“ brought me, ftruck me to the heart, which 
‘ was, it feems, and is your ill conditions for 
‘ my Lqve and Refpedls to you. 

‘ For fhe told me, if I came forty times to 

* you, you would not Ipeak wifo me, which 
‘ words I am fure is a great grief to me. 

‘ Now, my Dear, if I may not be permitted 

* to your fweet company, and to have the 

* happinefs of Ipeaking with your fweet perfon, 

* I beg the favour of you to accept of this ray 

* fecret mind and thoughts, which hath fo 

* long lodged in my breaft 5 the which if you 
‘ do not accept, I believe will go nigh to break 

* my heart. 

* For indeed, my Dear, I love you above 

* all the beauties I ever few in all my life. 

‘ The young Gendeman, and my mafter’s 
‘ Daughter, the Londoner that is come down to 

* marry her, lat in the aibour moft part of laft 
‘ night. Oh ! dear Betty, muft the Nightin- 

* gales ling to thofe who many for money, and 
‘ not to us true Lovers ! Oh my dear Betty, 

that we could meet this night where we uied 
^ to do in the wood. 


c 
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^ Now, my Dear, if I may not have the 

* bleffing of kiffing your hveet lips, I beg I 

* may have the happinefs of killing your fair 
*- hand, with a few lines from your deaf felf, 

* prefented by whom you pleafe or think fit. I 

* believe, if time would permit me, I could 

* write all day j but the time being £hort, and 

* paper litde, no more from your never-friling 
‘ Lover till death. 

yames ^ - 

, Poor James ! fince his titoe and paper were 
& fhort j I, that have more than I can ufe well 
of both, wiU put the fentiments of his kind 
Li^er (die ftile of which feems to be' confided 
with fcraps he had got in hearing and reading 
what he did not underftand) into what he 
meant to exprefs. 

Dear Creafurey 

I^AN you then negled him who has forgot 
^ all his recreations and enjoyments, to pine 
away his life in thinking of you? When I do 
fo, you appear more amiable to me than Venus 
does in the moft beaufiful defeription that ever 
was made of her; All this kindnefs you return 
with an accufation, that I do not love you: 
But die contrary is fo manifeft, that I cannot 
think you in eameft. But the certainty given 
me in your mefiage by Molly, that you do not 
love me, is what robs me of all comfort. She 
lays you will not fee me : If you can have fo 
much cruelty, at lead: write to me, that I may 

kifs 
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kifs the impreffion made by your fair hand. I 
love you above all tilings, and, in my condition, 
what you look upon with indifference is to me 
the moft exquifite pleafure or pain. Our young. 
Lady, and a fine Gentleman from London, who 
are to marry for mercenary ends, walk about 
our gardens, and hear the voice of evening 
Nightingales, as if for faftiion fake they courted 
thofe folitudes, becaufe they have heard Lovers 
do fo. Oh Betty! could I hear thofe rivulets 
murmure, and birds fing while you flood near 
me, how little fenfible fhould I be that we are 
both fervants, that there is any thing on earth 
above us. Oh ! I could write to you as loog as I 
love you, tiH death itfelf. 

JAMES, 

N. B. By the words lU-conditiom, James 
means in a woman Coquetry, hj a man In- 
Qorjiancy, 
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——-Gem immortale mamiy rnttkofyue per annos 
Stat fortum domiky avi numerantur avorum, 

. , . . Georg. 4. V. 20S. 

Th’ immortal line in fure fucceflion reigns, 1 
The fortune of the family remains, L 

And grandfires grandfons the long lift contains. J 

Drydeh. 

H aving already ^ven my reader an ac- 
count of feveral extraordinary Clubs both 
ancient and modern, I did not defign to have 
troubled him with any more narratives of this 
nature j but I have lately received information , of 
a Club which I can call neitiier ancient nor 
modern, that I dare fay will be no lefs furprizing 
to my reader than it was to myfelf : for which 
reafon I ihall communicate it to the pubHc as 
one of foe greateft curiofities in its kind. 

A foend of mine complaining of a tradefman 
who IS related to him, after having reprefented 
mm as a yery idle worthlefs fellow, who negle<9:ed 
Ins family, and fpent moft of his time over a 
ottie, told me, to conclude his charafter, 
ne was a Member of the Everlajiing Club, So 
odd a tide raifed my curiofity to inquire into 
foe nature of a Club that had fuch abounding 

nmf i which my friend gave me foe fol- 
lowing account. 


THE 
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^’T^HE E‘oerlaf:ing Club confifts of an hundred 
Members, who divide the whole twenty- 
four hours among them in fuch a manner, that 
the Club fits day and night from one end of the 
year to another } no party prefuming to rife until 
they are relieved by thofe who are in courfe to 
fiicceed them. By this means a Member of the 
E’oerlajling Club never wants company j for 
though he is not upon duty himfelf, he is fure to 
find fome who are ; ib that if he be difpofed to 
take a whet, a nooning, an evening’s draught, 
or a bottle after midnight, he goes to the Club, 
and finds a knot of friends to his mind- 

It is a maxim in this Club, that the Steward 
never dies ; for as they fucceed one another by 
way of rotation, no man is to quit the great 
dbow-chair which ftands at the upper end of 
the table, until his fucceffor is in a readinefs to 
fitt it ; infomuch that there has not been a feh 
vacante in the memory of man. 

This Club was inftituted towards the end (or, 
as fome of them fay, about the middle) of the 
civil wars, and continued without interruption 
until the time of the Great Fire, which burnt them 
out, and dii|5erfed them for feveral weeks. The 
fteward at that time maintdned his poft until he 
had like to have been blown up with a neighbour- 
ing houfe, (which was demolifhed in order to 
ftop the fire j) and would not leave the chair at 
laft, until he had emptied all the bottles upon the 
. tahk, and received repeated diredlions from dhe 
Club to withdraw himfelf. This Steward, is 
D d 4 fre- 
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frequently talked of in the Club, and looked 
upon by every Member of it as a ^eater man 
than the famous Captain mentioned in my Lord 
Clarendon, who was burnt in his Ihip becaufe he 
would not quit it without orders. It is l^d that 
towards the clofe of 1 700, being the great year 
of Jubilee, the Club had it under confideration 
whether they ihculd break up or continue their 
feffion j but after many fpeeches and debates, it 
was at length agreed to fit out the other century. 
This refoiution pafied in a general Club nemine 
contradicente. 

Having given this fliort account of the infii- 
tution and continuation of the Eve'rle^ing Club, I 
Ihould here endeavour to lay fomething of the 
manners and charaiSters of its feveral Members, 
which I lhall do according to the beft lights I 
have received in this matter. 

It appears by their books in general,- tiiat, 
fince dieir firfi: inflitution, they have finoked 
fifty tun of tobacco, drank thirty thouland butts 
of ale, one thouland hoglheads of red port, two 
hundred barrels of brandy, and a kilderkin of 
finall-beer. There has been Hkewife a great 
confumption of cards. It is allb faid, that they 
oblerve the law in Ben yohnjbn"^ Club, which 
orders the fire to be always kept in (focus feremis 
efo) as well for the convenience of lighting thar 
pipes, as to cure the dampnefs of the Club-room. 
They have an old woman in the nature of a 
Vefid, whofe bufinefs it is to cherilh and peipetu- 
atethe fire which burns from generation to gene- 
ration, and has feen the glafe-houfe fiires in and 
out ateve an hundred times. The 
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The Everlajiing Club treats all other Clubs 
with an eye of contempt, and talks even of the 
Kit-cat and OSlober as of a couple of upftarts. 
Their ordinary difcourfe (aa much as I have been 
able to learn of it) turns altogether upon fuch 
adventures as have paffed in their own aflembly j 
of members who have taken their glafs in their 
turns for a week togethei-, without ftirring out 
of the Club j of others who have finoked an 
hundred pipes at a fitting j of others who have 
not mifled their morning’s draught for twenty 
years together : Sometimes they Ipeak in raptures 
of a run of ale in King Charks’% reign ; and fome- 
times refledt with aftonifliment upon ganaes at 
whifk, which have been miraculoufly recovered 
by members of the fociety, when in all human 
probability the cafe was defperate. 

They delight in feveral old catches, which 
they fing at all hours to encourage one another to 
moLften their clay, and grow immortal by drink- 
ing; with many other edifying exhortations of 
the like nature. 

There are four general Clubs held an a year, 
at which times they fill up vacancies, appoint 
waiters, confirm the old fire-maker, or eled: a 
new one, fetde contributions for coals, pipes, 
tobacco and other neceflaries. 

The fenior member has out-lived tl® whole 
Club twice over, and has been drunk with the 
grandfathers of fome of die prefent fitting 
members, C 


Thurfiiay, 
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-———0 Pea certi ! Virg, iEn. i, v. 332. 

O Goddfefs ! for no lefs you fecm. 

I T is very ftrange to confider, that a creature 
like man, who is fenfible of fo many wcak- 
neffes and imperfedhons, fhould be aduatcd by 
a love of fame ; That vice and ignorance, im»* 
perfection and mifery, fhould contend for praife, 
and ' endeavour as much as pofiible to make 
themfelves objeiSs of admiration. 

But ncrtwkhftanding man’s eflfential perfection 
is but very little, his comparative perfection may 
be very confiderable. If he looks upon himfelf 
in an abftraCted light, he has not much to boaft 
of j but if he confiders himfelf with regard to 
others, he may find occafion of glorying, if not 
in his own virtues, at leaft in the abfence of 
another’s imperfections. This j^ves a different 
turn to the reflexions of die wife man and the 
fool. The firft endeavours to fhine in himfelf, 
and the laft to outfhine others. The firft is 
humbled by the fenfe of his own infirmities, 
the laft is lifted up by the difcovery of diofe 
which he obferves in other men. The wife 
Man confiders what he wants, and the Fool 
what he abounds The wife Man is happy 

when 
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when he gains his own approbation, and flie 
Fool when he recommends himfelf to die ap- 
plaufe of thofe about him. 

But however unreafonable and abfiird this 
paflion for admiration may appear in fuch a 
creature as man, it is not wholly to be difcou- 
raged ; iince it often produces very good effedts, 
not only as it reftrains him from doing any 
thing which is mean and contemptible, but as 
it pufhes him to aftions which are great and 
glorious. The priiwiiple may be defedtive or 
faulty, hut die confequences it produces are lb 
good, that, for the benefit of mankind, it ought 
not to be extinguiflied. 

It is obferved by Ckero, that men of the 
greateft and the moft fliining parts are the 
moft adtuated by ambition ; and if we look 
into the two Sexes, I believe we fliall find 
this principle of adtion ftronger in women 
than In men. 

The paflion for Prdfe, which is lb very 
vehement in the fair Sex, produces excellent 
elFedts in women of fcnfe, who defire to be 
admired for that only which deferves admira- 
tion : And I think we may oblerve, without a 
compliment to them, that many of them do 
not only live in a more uniform courie of virtue, 
but with an infinitely greater regard to their 
honour, than what we find in tlie generality of 
our own Sex. How many inftances have we 
of Chaftity, Fidelity, Devotion ? How many 
Ladies diliinguilh themfelves by the education 
of iheir Children, care of their Families, and 

love 
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love of their Hulbands, tvhich are the great 
qualities and atchievements of womankind : 
As the making of war, the carrying on of 
traffic, the adminiftration of jufbice, are thofe 
by which men grow famous, and get them- 
felves a name. 

But as tliis paffion for Admiration, when it 
works according to rcafon, improves the beauti- 
ful part of our Ipecies in every thing that is 
laudable ; lb nothing is more deftrudive to them 
when it is governed by vanity and folly. What 
I have therefore here to lay, only regards the 
vain part of the Sex, whom for certain realbns, 
which the reader will hereafter fee at large, I 
IhaU diftinguilh by the name of Idek. An Idol 
is wholly taken up in the adorning of her per- 
Ion, You fee in every pofture of her body, air 
of her face, and, motion of her head, that it 
is her bulinels and employment to gain Adorers, 
For this realbn your Idols appear in all public 
places and aftemblies, in order to feduce men 
to their worlhip. The Play-houfe is very jSre- 
quendy filled with Idols j feveral of them are 
.carried in proceffion every evening about the 
Ring, and feveral of them fet up meir worlhip 
even in Churches. They are to be accofted in 
the language proper to the Deity. Life and 
Death are in their power : Joys of Heaven and 
pains of Hell are at their diipofal ; Paradife is 
in their arms, and Eternity in every moment 
that- you are prefent with them. Raptures, 
tran^rts, and eeftalies are the rewards which 
they colder: Sighs and tears, prayers and 
4 broken 
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broken hearts, are the offerings which are piid 
to them. Their finiles make men happy ; 
their frowns drive them to defpair. I fhall only 
add under this head, that Ou//s book of The 
Art of Love is a kind of heatlren ritual which 
contains all the forms of worfliip which arc 
made ufe of to an Idol. 

It would be as difficult a tafk to reckon up 
thefe different kinds of Idoky as Miiton’% was 
to number thofe that were known in Canami^ 
and the lands adjoining. Moft of them aie 
v/orfhipped, like Moloch, in fire and flames. 
Some of them, like Eml, love to fee their vo- 
taries cut and flafhed, and fhedding their blood' 
for them. Some of them, like the Idol in the 
Apocrypha, muft have treats and collations pre- 
pared for them every night. It has indeed 
been known, that fome of them have been ufed 
by their incenfed worfhippers like the Chinefe 
Idols, who are whipped and fcourged when they 
refufe to comply with the prayers that are of- 
fered to them. 

I mufl here obferve, tibat thofe Idolaters who 
■devote themfelves to the Idok I am here fpeak- 
ing of, differ very much from all other kinds of 
-Idolaters. For as others fall out becaufe they 
'worfliip different Idok, theie Idolaters quarrel 
becaufe they worfhip the fame. 

The intention therefore of the Idol is quite 
contrary to the wifhes of the Idolater 5 as the 
one defires to confine the Idol to himfelf, the 
whole bufinefs and ambition of the other is to 
multiply Adorers. This humour of an Idol 
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is prettUy defcribed in a Tale of Chaucer : He 
reprefents one of them fitting at a table with 
three of her votaries, about her, who are all 
of them courtog ’hor' favour, and paying their 
Adorations: She finiled upon one, drank to 
another, and trod upon die odier’s foot which 
was under the table. Now which of thefe 
three, lays the old Bard, do you think was the 
Favourite ? In troth, fays he, not one of all 
the three. 

The behaviour of this old Idol in Chmcer^ 
puts me in mind of the beautiful Clarinda, 
one of the greateft Idols among the modems. 
She is worfiiipped once a week by candle- 
light, in the midfi: of a large congregation, 
generally called an Aflembly. Some of the 
gayefl: youths in the nation endeavour to plant 
themfe lves in her^eye, while Ihe fits intStm 
widi multitudes oFlfepers burning about her. 
To encourage the zed of her Idolaters, Ihe 
bellows a mark of her favour upon every one 
of them, before they go out of her prefence. 
She alks a queftion of one, tells a ftory to 
another, glances an ogle upon a third, takes a 
pinch of fnulf from the fourth, lets her fefi 
drc^ by ’’accident to give the fifth an occafion 
of taking it up. In Ihort, every one goes 
av/ay fatisfied with his fuccefs, and encouraged 
to renew his Devotions on the feme canonical 
hour that day ferennight. 

An Idol may be undeified by many acci- 
dental caufes. Marriage in particular is a kind 
of caxxntsx-ApihecJhj or a deification inverted. 

When 
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When a man becomes familiar with his God- 
defs, fhe quickly finks into a woman. 

Old age is likewife a great decayer of your 
Idol: The truth erf it is, there is not a more 
unhappy Being than a fuperannuated Ldol, efpe- 
cially when me has . contradted fuch Mrs and 
behaviour as are only graceful when her wor- 
fhippers are about her. 

Confidering therefore that in thefe and 
many other cafes the Woman generally out- 
lives the MoU I inufi: return to the moral of 
this paper, and defire my fair readers to give 
a prqjer diredlion to their paflion fisr bang 
admired j in order to which, they mufi: endea- 
vour to. make ihemfelyes the ^l^eds of a reafo- 
liable^d l^ng admiration. This is~riot~to 
be hop^ for fiem beauty, or drefs, or fafhion, 
but from tiiofe inward ornaments which are 
nbt to be defaced by time or ficknefs, and 
which appear moft amiable to thofe who are 
mofit acquainted with them. C 
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-- P endent opera intem^t a < — 

Virg. ^n. 4. V. 88. 

The works unfinilh’d and neglefted lie. 

I N my laft Mondafs. Paper I gave Ibme general 
inftances of thofe beautiful ftrokes which 
pleafe the reader in the old Song of Chevy-Chafe j 
I fhall here, according to ray proraife, be more 
particular, and fhew that the fentiments in that 
Ballad are extremely natural and poetical, and 
full of the majeftic fimplicity which we admire 
in the greatcft of the ancient ^Poets : For which 
feafbn I fhall quote feveral paSkges of it, in 
which the thought is altogether the fame with 
what we meet in feveral paflages of the Mneid j 
not that I would infer from thence that the Poet 
(whoever he was) propofed to himfelf any imita- 
tion of thofe paflages, but that he was diredted 
to them in general by the fame kind of poetical 
genius, and by the fame copyings after nature. 

Had this old Song been filled with epigram- 
madcal turns and points of wit, it might perhaps 
have pleafed the wrong tafte of fome readers j 
but it would never have become the delight of 
the common people, nor have warmed the heart 
of Sir Philip Sidney like the found of a trumpet j 
it is only nature that can have this effed, and 

pleafe 
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pleafe thofe taftes which are the moft unpreju- 
diced or the moft refined. I muft however beg 
leave to diffent from fo great an authority as that 
of Sir Philip Sidney, in the judgment which he 
has paffed as to the rade fide and evil apparel 
of this antiquated fong; for there are feveral 
parts in it where not only the thought but the 
language is majeffic, and the numbers fonorous ; 
at leaft, the apparel is much more gorgeous than 
many of the Poets made ufe of in (^en Eliza^ 
beth's time, as the reader will fee in feveral of 
the following quotations. 

What can be greater than either the thought 
or the expreffion in that ftanza. 

To drive the de,er with hound and horn 
Earl Piercy took his way ; 

The child may rue that was unborn 
The hunting of that day ! 

This way of confidering the misfortunes which 
this battle would bring upon pofterity, not only 
on thofe who were born immediately after the 
battle, and loft tlieir fathers in it, but on thofe' 
alfo who periftied in future battles which took 
their rife from this quarrel of the two Earls, is 
wonderfully beautiful, and conformable to the 
way of thinkin g among the ancient Poets. 

Judiet pugms vitio parentum 

Kara juventus. Hot. Od* a. 1* i. v- 23 . 

Pofterity, thinn’d by their fathers crimes. 

Shall read, with grief, the ftory of their times. 
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What can be more founding and poetical, or re- 
fembie more the majeftic fimplicity of the an- 
cients, than the following llanzas ? 

The flout Earl of Northmtlcrland 
A vow to God did make, 

His pleafure in the Scotijh woods 
Three fummers days to take. 

With fifteen hundred bowmen bold. 

All chofen men of might, 

Who knew full well in time of need. 

To aim their fhafts aright. 

The hounds ran fwiftly through the woods 
The nimble deer to take, 

And with their cries the hills and dales 
An echo Ihrill did make. 

■■ ^ - Vocat ingenti clamors Citharon 
’Tcygetiqtis canes, domitristque Epidmrus eguorum : 

Et vox ajfenfu nemcrum ingemmaia remiigtt. 

Georg. 3. V. 43. 

Cithtercn loudly calls me to my way ; 

Thy hounds, ^aygetus, open, and purfue the prey j 
High Eptiaurus urges on my fpeed. 

Fam’d for his hills, and for his horfes breed : 
From hills and dales the chearful cries rebound j 
For echo hunts along, and propagates the found. 

Dryden. 

Lo, yonder doth Earl Douglas come. 

His men in armour bright ; 

Full iv/enty hundred Scot’Jh fpears, 

All marching in our fight. 

All men of pleafirt 'TtVidak, 

Fall by the nvsr 'Tweedy See. 
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The country of the Scotch warriors, defcribed in 
thefe two laft verfes, has a fine romantic fituation, 
and affords a couple of fmooth words for verfe. 
If the reader compares the foregoing fix lines of 
the Song with the following latm verfes, he will 
fee how much they are written in the fpirit of 
Virgil. 

Adverji campo apparent, hafiafque redtiSis 
Protendunt longe dextrts \ & fpicula vibrant — 
^iquealtum Pranejle vtri, quique aivagahhis 
Junoms, gelidumque Jnienem, & rofcida rtvis 
Hernica faxa colunt •.—pit rofea rura V'elim, 

Petrica horrentes rupes, montemque Severum, 
Cafperiamque colunt, Forulofque & flumm HhnelU : 
Piberim Fabarimque bibunt — 

^n. II. V. 605. — 7. V. 682. 712. 

Advancing in a line, they couch their fpears — 

— — « Pranejie fends a chofen band, 

With thofe who plow Saturnia'i gabine land : 
Befides the fuccours which cold Amen yields ; 

The rocks of Hermcus Befides a band. 

That follow’d from Velmunfs dewy land 

And mountaineers that from Seven's came : 

And from the craggy cliffs of Tetrua 
And thofe where yellow fiber takes his way. 
And where Hmelldts, wanton waters play : 

Cafperia fends her arms, with thofe that lie 
By Fabaris and fruitful Foruh. Dryd ew. 

But to proceed, 

Earl Douglas on a milk-white fteed, 

Moft like a Baron bold, 

Rode foremoft of the company, 

Whofe armour fhone like gold. 

E e 2 
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Tumus ut antevoUns tardum pr<ecejferat agmen, &c. 
Fidijii, quo Turnm equo, qmhus that in armis 
Mrm s 

Our Englifh archers bent their bows. 

Their hearts were good and true j 
At the firft flight of arrows fent. 

Full threefcore Scots they flew. 

They clos’d full fafl: on ev’ry fide, 

No flacknefs there was found ; 

And many a gallant Gentleman 
Lay galping on the ground. 

With that there came an arrow keen 
Out of an Englift) boyv. 

Which ftruck Earl Boughs to the heart 
A deep and deadly blow. 

Mneas was wounded after the fame manner by 
an unknown hand in the midft of a parley. 

Has inter voces, media inter taka verha, 

Ecce vtro Jiridens alts allapfa fagitta eji, 

Incertum qud pulfa manu- Rn. 12. v. 318, 

Thus while he fpake, unmindful of defence, 

A winged arrow ftruck the pious Prince ; 

But whether from an human hand it came. 

Or hoftile God, is left unknown by fame. 

D RYDE N. 

But of all the defcaiptive parts of this Song, there 
are none more beautiful than the four following 
Itanzas which have a great force and fpirit in 
them, and are filled with very natural circum- 
ftances. The thought in the third ftanza was 

never 
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never touched by any other Poet, and is fuch 
an one as would have ihined in Homer or 
Virgil. 

So thus did both thofe Nobles die, 

Whofe courage none could ftain : 

An Enghjh archer then perceiv’d 
The noble Earl was flain. 

He had a bow bent in his hand, 

Made of a trufty tree, 

An arrow of a cloth-yard long 
Unto the head drew he. 

Againft Sir Hugh Montgomery 
So right his fhaft he fet. 

The gray-goofe wing that was thereon 
In his heart-blood was wet. 

This fight did laft from break of day 
Till fetting of the fun ; 

For when they rung the ev’ning bell 
The battle fcarce was donej 

One may obferve likewife, that in the cata- 
logue of the flain the author has followed the 
example of the greateft ancient Poet, not only 
in giving a long IHt of the dead, but by di- 
verfifying it with little charafters of particular 
perfons. 

And with Earl Douglas there was flain 
Sir Hugh Montgoamy^ 

Sir Charles Carreh that from the field 
One foot would never fly : 
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Sit Charles Murrelo^ Ratcliff too. 

His lifter’s fon was he ; 

Sir David Lamb, fo well efteem’d. 

Yet faved could not be. 

The familiar found in thefe names deftroys the 
majefty of the defcription j for this realbn I do 
not mention this part of the Poem but to Ihew 
the natural call of thought which appears in it, 
as the two laft verfes look almoft like a tranfla- 
tion of Virgil. 

m^Ccdit Ripheus jujliffimus mus 

fuit in Teucris & fa-vantiffimus aqui, 

Diis aliter vifum -^n. 2. v. 426. 

Then Ripheus fell in the unequal fight, 

Juft of his word, obfervant of the right : 

Heav’n thought not fo. Dryden. 

In the catalogue of the Englip who fell. Wither- 
ingtonB behaviour is in the fame manner par- 
ticularized very artfully, as the reader is prepared 
for it by that account which is ^ven of him in 
the beginning of the battle •, though I am fatif- 
fied your litde buffoon readers (who have feen 
that padage ridiculed irx.Hudibras) will not be 
able to take the beauty of it ; For which reafon 
I dare not fb much as quote it. 

Then ftept a gallant Squire forth, 

Wiihenngton was his name. 

Who faid I would not have it told 
To Henry our King for fhame, 


That 
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That e’er my Captain fought on foot 
And I flood looking on. 

We meet with the fame heroic fentiments in 

Virgil. 

Non pudet^ 0 Rutuli^ cimSis pro tolihus unam 
Ol^ehare animam ? numerone an vrnhus aqiii 
Non fumtis ? Ain. 12. v. 229. 

For fhame, Ruliliam^ can you bear the fight 
Of one expos’d for all, in fingle fight ? 

Can we, before the face of Heav’n, confefs 
Our courage colder, or our numbers lefs 

Dryde N. 

What can be more natural or more moving, than 
the circumflances in which he defcribes the be- 
haviour of thofe women who had loft their huf- 
bands on tliis fatal day ? 

Next day did many widows come 
Their hufbands to bewail ; 

They walli’d their wounds in briniflr tears. 

But all would not prevail. 

Their bodies bath’d in purple blood. 

They bore with them away ; 

They kifs’d them dead a thoufand times. 
When they were clad in clay. 

Thus we fee how the thoughts of this Poem, 
which naturally arife from the fubjed, are always 
fimple and fometimes exquifitely noble j that the 
language is often very founding, and that the 
whole is written with a true poetical fpirit. 

E e 4 
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If this Song had been written in the Gothic 
manner, which is the delight of all our little 
Wits, whether writers or readers, it would not 
have hit the tafte of fo many ages, and have 
pleafed the readers of all ranks and conditions^ 
I fliall only beg pardon for fuch a profiifion of 
Latin quotations; which I fhould not have 
made ufe of, but that I feared my own judg- 
ment would have looked too fingular on fuch a 
fubjed, had not I fopported it by the pra( 9 ice 
and authoiity of Virgil. C 


N® 75 Saturday, May a6. 


Omnis deciiit color, & fiaius, res. 

Hor. Ep. 17. 1, I. V. 23. 

All fortune fitted Arijlippus well. Creech, 

I T was with fome mortification that I fuf- 
fered the rallery of a fine Lady of my ac- 
quaintance, for calling, in one of my papers, 
Dormant a clown. She was fo unmerciful as 
to take advantage of my invincible taciturnity, 
and on that occafion, with great freedom to 
confider the air, the height, the face, the gef- 
ture of him who could pretend to judge fo ar- 
rogantly of gallantry. She is full of motion, 
janty and lively in her impertinence, and one of 
thofe that commonly pafs, among the ignorant, 

4 for 
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for perfons who have a great deal of humour. 
She had the Play of Sir Fopltng in her hand, 
and after fhe had faid it was nappy for her there 
was not fo charming . a creature as Tiorimant 
now living, fhe began vdth a theatrical air and 
tone of voice to read, by way of triumph over 
me, fome of his fpeeches. * It is fhe, that 
‘ lovely hair, that eafy fhape, thofe wanton 
‘ eyes, and all thofe melting charms about her 
‘ mouth, which Medley fpoke of j I 'will follow 
‘ the Lottery and put in for a prize with my 
‘ friend Bellairl 

In love the victors from the vanquifh’d fly ; 

They fly that wound, and they purfue that die. 

Then turning over the leaves, fhe reads alter- 
nately, and fpeaks. 

And you and Loveit to her coft fhall find 
I fathom all the depths of womankind. 

Oh the fine Gentleman ! But here, continues 
file, is the paflage I admire moft, where he 
begins to teize Loveit j and mimic Sir Feeling : 
Oh the pretty fatire, in his refblving to be a 
Coxcomb to pleafe, fince noife and nonfenfe 
have fuch powerful charms. 

I, that I may fuccefsful prove. 

Transform myfelf to what you love. 

Then how like a man of the town, lb wild 
and gay is that ! 
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The wife will find a difference in our fate. 

You wed a woman, I a good eftate. 

It would have been a very wild endeavour 
for a man of my temper to offer any oppofi- 
tion to fo nimble a i^eaker as my fail' enemy 
is ; but her difcourfe gave me very many re- 
flexions, when I had left her company. Among 
others, I could not but conflder, with fbme at- 
tention, the falfe impreiTions the generality (the 
fair Sex more efpecially) have of what fhould 
be intended, when they fay a Jim Gentleman ; 
and could not help revolving that fubjedt in my 
thoughts, and fettling, as it were, an idea of 
that charadter in my own imagination. 

No man ought to have the efteem of the reft 
of the world, for any adtions which are difa- 
greeable to thofe maxims which prevail, as the 
ftandards of behaviour, in the country wherein 
he lives. What is oppofite to tlie eternal rules 
of reafon and good fenfe, muft be excluded 
from any place in the carriage of a well-bred 
man. I did not, I confefs, explain myfelf enough 
on this fubjcdt, when I called Eorima^zt a Clown, 
and made it an inftance of it, that he called 
the Orange Wench, Double Pripe : I fhould 
have fhewed, that humaijity obliges a Gentle- 
man to give no part of humankind reproach, 
for what they, whom they reproach, may pof- 
flbly have in common with the moft virtuous 
and worthy amongft us. When a Gentleman 
fpeaks coarfiy, he has drcfled himfelf clean to no 
purpofe : The clothing of our minds certainly 

ought 
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ought to be regarded before that of our bodies. 
To betray in a man’s talk a corrupted imagi- 
nation, is a much greater offence againft the 
converfation of Gentlemen, than any negligence 
of drefs imaginable. But this fenfe of the mat- 
ter is fo far from being received among people 
even of condition, that F icifer pafies for a fine 
Gentleman. He is loud, haughty, gentle, foft, 
lewd, and obfequious by turns, juft as a little 
underftanding and great impudence prompt him 
at the prefent moment. He pafies among the 
filly part of our women for a man of Wit, be- 
caufc he is generally in doubt. He contradids 
with a fhrug, and confutes with a certam fuf- 
ficiency, in profeffing fuch and fuch a thing is 
above his capacity. What makes his charader 
the pleafanter is, that he is a profefled deluder 
of women; and becaufe the empty Coxcomb 
has no regard to any thing that is of itfelf facred 
and inviolable, I have heard an unmarried Lady 
of fortune fay, ‘ It is pity fo fine a Gentleman 
‘ as Vocijer is fo great an atheift.’ The crowds 
of fuch inconfiderable creatures, that infeft all 
places of afiembling, every reader will have in 
his eye from his own obfervation ; but would it 
not be worth confidering - what fort of figure a 
man who formed himfelf upon thofe principles 
among us, which are agreeable to the didates 
of honour and religion, would make in the. fa- 
miliar and ordinary occurrences of life ? 

I hardly have obferved any one fill his feveral 
duties of life better than Jgmtus. All the under 
parts of his behaviour and fuch as are exppfed 
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to common obfervation, have theif rife in him 
from great and noble motives. A firm and un- 
£baken expedation of another life, makes him 
become this. Humanity and good-nature, for- 
tified by the fenfe of virtue, has the fame effed 
upon him, as the negledk of all goodnefs has 
upon many others. Being firmly eftablifhed in 
all matters of importance, that certain inatten- 
tion which makes mens actions look eaiy appears 
in him with greater beauty: By a thorough 
contempt of little excellencies, he is perfedtly 
mafter of them. This temper of mind leaves 
him under no neceffity of ftudying his air, 
and he has this peculiar diftindion, that his 
negligence is unafiedted. 

He that can work himfelf into a pleafure in 
confidering this Being as an uncertain one, and 
think to reap an advantage by its difcontinuance, 
is in a fair way of doing all things with a grace- 
ful unconcern, and gentleman-like eafe. Such 
a one does not behold his life as a fliort, tran- 
fient, perplexing ftate, made up of trifling plea- 
fures, and great anxieties : but fees it in quite 
another light j his griefs are momentary and 
his joys immortal. Reflexion upon death is not 
a gloomy and fad thought of refigning every 
thing that he delights in, but it is a fhort night 
followed by an endlefs day. What I would 
here contend for is, that the more virtuous the 
man is, the nearer he will naturally be to the 
charadter of genteel and agreeable. A man 
whofe fortune is plentiful, fhews an eafe in his 
countenance, and confidence in his behaviour, 

which 
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wHch he that is under wants and difficulties 
cannot aflume. It is thus with the Hate of 
the mindj he that governs his thoughts with 
the everlafting rules of reafon and fenfe, mull 
have fomething fo inexpreffibly graceful in his 
words and adlions, that every circumftance mull 
become him. The change of perlbns or things 
around him do not at all alter his lituationj but 
he looks difinterelled in the occurrences with 
which others are diftradled, becaufe the greatell 
purpofe of his life is to maintain an indifference 
both to it and all its enjoyments. In a word, 
to be a line Gentleman, is to be a generous 
and a brave man. What can make a man 
fo much in conftant good-humour and Ihine, 
as we call it, than to be fupported by what can 
never fail him, and to believe that whatever 
happens to him was die bell thing that could 
poffibly befal him, or elfe he on whom it de- 
pends would not have permitted it to have be- 
fallen him at all ? R 
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Ut tu for itmani:, fic nos te^ celfe^ feremus. 

Hor. Ep. 8. 1 . I. V. 17. 

As you your fortune bear, we will bear you. 

Creech. 

T here is nothing fo common, as to find 
a man whom in the general obfervation 
of his carriage you take to be of an uniform 
temper, fubjed to fuch unaccountable ftai-ts of 
humour and paffion, that he is as much unlike 
himfelf, and differs as much fi-om the man you 
at firfi: thought him> as any two diftind perfons 
can differ from each other. This proceeds from 
die want of forming fbmc law of life to ourfeives, 
or fixing Ibme notion of things in general, which 
may affed us in fuch manner as to create proper 
habits both in our minds and bodies. The neg- 
ligence of this leaves us expofed not only to an 
uncommon levity in our ufual converfation, but 
allb to the fame inffabiiity in our friendfhips, in- 
tereffs, and alliances. A man who is but a 
mere fpedator of what paffes around him, and 
not engaged in commerces of any confideration, 
is but an ill-judge of the fecret motions of the 
heart of man, and by what degrees it is aduated 
to make fuch vifible alterations in the fame per- 
fen : But at die fame time when a man is no 

wa? 
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way concerned in the efteit of fiich inconfillencies 
in the behaviour of men of the world, the ipe- 
culation muft be in die utmoil degree both 
diverting and inftrudtive ; yet to enjoy iuch ob- 
fervations in the higheft reiifh, he ought to be 
placed in a pofl of diredtion, and have the deal- 
ing of their foitunes to them, I have therefore 
been wonderfully diverted with feme pieces of 
fecret hiftoiy, which an antiquary, my very good 
friend, lent me as a curiofity. They aie me- 
moirs of the private life of Phar amend of France. 

‘ Pharamond, fays my author, was a Prince of 

* infinite humanity and generofity, and at the 
‘ lame time the mod: pleafant and facetious com- 
‘ panion of his time. He had a peculiar tafte 
‘ in him (which would have been unlucky in 
‘ any Prince but himfelf,) he thought mere could 
‘ be no exquifite pleafure in converfation but 

* among equals j and would pleafantiy bewail 

* himfelf that he always lived in a crowd, but 

* was the only man in France that never could 

* get into company. This turn of mind made 
‘ him delight in midnight rambles, attended 
‘ only with one perfon of his bedchamber : He 
‘ would in thefe excurfions get acquainted with 
‘ men (whofe temper he had a mind to try) 

‘ and recommend them privately to the particular 
‘ obfervation of his firfl: Minifter. He generally 

* found himfelf neglefted by his new acquain- 

* tance as Ibon as they had hopes of growing 
‘ great; and ufed on fuch occafions to lemark, 
‘ that It was a great injuftice to tax Princes of 
‘ forgetting themfelves in their high fortunes, 

when 
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‘ when there were fo few that could with con- 
* ftancy bear the favour of their very creatures.’ 
My author in thefe loofe hints has one paffage 
that gives us a very lively idea of the uncommon 
genius of Pharamond. He met with one man 
whom he had put to all tlie ulual proofs he made 
of thofe he had a mind to know throughly, and 
found him for his purpofe: In difcourfe with 
him one day, he gave him opportunity of fay- 
ing how much would fatisfy all his wifhes. 
The Prince immediately revealed himfelf, doubled 
the fum, and fpoke to him in this manner. 
“ Sir, you have twice what you defired, by the 
favour of Pharamond-, but look to- it, that 
** you are fatisfied with it, for it is the laft you 
(hall ever receive. I from this moment con- 
** fider you as mine 5 and to make you truly 
“ fb, I gi^e you my royal word you fhall never 
“ be greater or lefs than you are at prelent. 
“ Anfwer me not, (concluded the Prince fmil- 
“ ing) but enjoy the fortune I have put you in, 
“ which is above my own condition ; for you 
“ have hereafter nothing to hope or to fear.” 

His Majefly having thus well chofen and 
bought a friend and companion, he enjoyed 
alternately all the pleafures of an agreeable pri- 
vate man and a great and powerful monarch : 
He gave himfelf, with his companion, the name 
of the merry tyrant j for he punifhed his Courtiers 
for their infolence and folly, not hy any aA of 
public disfavour, but by humoroufly pradtifing 
upon their imaginations. If he obferved a man 
untradlable to his inferiors, he would find an 

oppor- 
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opportunity to take fbme favourable notice of Kim, 
and render him infupportable. He knew all his 
own looks, words and actions had their interpre- 
tations ; and his friend Monfieur Eucrate (for fo 
he was called) having a great foul without am- 
hition, he could communicate all his thoughts to 
him, and fear no artful ufe would be made of 
that freedom* It was no fmall delight when 
they were in private to reflect upon all which had 
pafled in public. 

Pharamond would often, to fatisfy a vain fool 
of power in his country, talk to him in a full 
Court, and with one whilper make him defpife 
all his old friends and acquaintance. He was 
come to that knowledge of men by long obfer- 
vation, that he would profefs altering the whole 
mafs of blood in fbme tempers, by thrice fpeak- 
ing to them. As fortune was in his power, he 
gave himfelf conftant entertainment in managing 
the mere followers of it with the treatment they 
deferved. He would, by a fkilful caft of his eye 
and half a fmile, make two fellows who hated, 
embrace and fall upon each other’s neck with as 
much eagernefs, as if they followed their real 
inclinations, and intended to ftifle one another. 
When he was in high good-humour, he would 
lay the fcene -with Eucrate^.^ixA on a public 
night exercile the paffions of his whole Court. 
He was pleafed to lee an haughty beauty watch 
the looks of the man fhe had long defpifed, from 
obfervation of his being taken notice of by Pha-^ 
rammd-, and the Lover conceive higher hopes, 
than to follow the woman he was dying for the 
VoL. I. Ff day 
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day before. In a court, where men fpeak affec- 
tion in the ftrongeft terms, and dillike in the 
fainteft, it was a comical mixture of incidents to 
fee difguifes thi'own afide in one cafe and increafed 
on the other, according as favour or dilgrace at- 
tended the refpedive objedts of mens approbation 
or difefteem. Pharamond in his mirth upon the 
meannefs of mankind ufed to fey, ‘ As he could 

* take away a man’s five fenfes, he could give 
‘ him an hundred. The man in difgrace &all 
‘ immediately lofe all his natural endowments, 
‘ and he tliat finds favour have the attributes of 
‘ an Angel.’ He would carry it fo far as to fey, 

* It fhould not be only fo in the opinion of the 

* lower part of his court, but the men themfelves 

* fhall thinlc thus meanly or greatly of themfelves, 

* as they are out, or in the good graces of a 

* court.’ 

A Monarch who had wit and humour like 
Pharamond, mufi: have pleafures which no man 
elfe can ever have opportunity of enjoying. He 
gave fortune to none but thofe whom he knew 
could receive it without tranfport: He made a 
noble and generous ufe of his obfervations j and 
did not regard his Minifters as they were agree- 
able to himfeif, but as they were ufefiil to his 
kingdom : By this means the King appeared in 
every Officer of ftate j and no man had a par- 
ticipation of the power, who had not a fimilitude 
of the virtue of Pharamond. R 
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iVcK convhere licet, nec urbe totd 
^ifqmm ejt turn prof e tarn proculqae nobis. 

Mart. Epig. 87. 1 . i. 

What correfpondence can I hold with you. 

Who are fo near, and yet fo diftant too ? 

M y friend Will Honeycomb is one 
of thofe Ibrt of men who are very ojften 
abfent in converfation, and what the French call 
a r>eveur and a difirdt. A little before our 
Club-time laft night we were walking together 
in Somerfet Garden, where Will had picked 
up a fmall pebble of fo odd a make, that he 
faid he would prefent it to a friend of his, an 
eminent Virtmjh. After we had walked fome 
time, I made a full, ftop with my face towards 
the W^eft, which Will knowing to be my 
ufual method of afking what it is o’clock, in an 
afternoon, immediately pulled out his watch, 
and told me we had feven minutes good. We 
took a turn or two more, when, to my great 
furprife, I faw him fquir away his watch a 
confiderable way into the ^hames>, and with 

g reat fedatenefs in his looks put up the pebble, 
e had before found, in his fob. As I have 
naturally an averfion to much peaking, and do 
not love to be the meffenger of ill news, ei|je- 

F f 2 daily 
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dally when it comes too late to be ufeful, I 
left him to be convinced of his miftake in due 
time, and continued my walk, refleding on 
thefe litde abfences and diftradions in mankind, 
and refblving to make them the fubjed of a 
future fpeculation. 

I was the more confirmed in my defign, 
when I confidered that they were very often 
blemifhes in the charaders of men of excellent 
fenfe i and helped to keep up the reputation of 
that Latm Proverb, which Mr. Dryden has 
tranflated in the following lines : 

Great wit to madnefs fure is near ally’d. 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 

My reader does, I hope, perceive, that I dif- 
tinguifli a man who is abjenti becaufe he thinks 
of fomething elfe, from one who is ahfent^ 
becaufe he thinks of nothdng at all : The latter 
is too innocent a creature to be taken notice of •, 
but the diftradions of the former may, I be- 
lieve, be generally accounted for from one of 
thefe reafons. 

Either their minds are wholly fixed on jfome 
particular fcience, which is , often the cafe of 
mathematicians and other learned men j or are 
wholly taken up with ibme violent paffion, 
fuch as anger, fear, or love, which ties the 
mind to fome diftant objed j or, laftly, , thefe 
diftradions proceed from a certain vivacity and 
fickleneft in a man’s temper, which while it 
raifes up infinite numbers of Ideas in the mind, 
is continually pufbing it on, without allowing 
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it to reft on any particular image. Nothing 
therefore is more unnatural than the thoughts 
and conceptions of ftich a man, > which are 
feldom occafioned either by the company he is 
in, or any of thofe objeds which are placed 
before him. While you fancy he is admiring a 
beautiful woman, it is an even wager tliat he is 
folving a propofition in Euclid ; and while you 
may imagine he is reading the Paris-Gazette, 
it is far from being impoflible, that he is 
pulling down and rebuilding the front of his 
country-houfe. 

At the fame time that I am endeavouring to 
expofe this weaknefs in others, I lhall readily 
confeft that I once laboured under the lame in- 
firmity myfelf. The method I took to conquer 
it was a firm refolution to learn fbmeihing from 
whatever I was obliged to fee or hear. There 
is a way of thinking if a man can attain to it, 
by which he may ftrike fomewhat out of any 
thing. I can at prefent obferve thofe ftarts of 
good fenfe and ftruggles of unimproved reafbn 
in the converfation of a Clown, with as much 
fatisfadion as the moft fliining periods of the 
moft finiflied Orator j and can make a ftiift to 
command my attention at a Puppet-Show or an 
Opera, as well as at Hamlet or Othello. I always 
make one of fihe company I am in } for though 
I fay little myfelf, my attention to others, and 
thofe nods of approbation which I never beftow 
unmerited, fufficiently fhew that I am among 
them. Whereas Will HoNEycoMB,^ though 
a fellow of good fenfe, is every day doing abd 
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faying an hundred things which he afterwards 
confeffes, with a well-bred franknefs, were 
fomewhat mol a propos^ and undefigned. 

I chanced the other day to go into a CoiFee- 
houfe, where Will was ftandmg in the midft 
of feveral auditors whom he had gathered round 
him, and was giving diem an account of the 
perfon and charadter of Moll Hinton. My ap- 
pearance before him juft put him in mind of 
me, without making him refledt that I was 
adtually prefent. So that keeping his eyes full 
upon me, to the great ftirprife of his audience, 
he broke off his firft harangue, and proceeded 
thus, ‘ Why now there is my friend 

* (mentioning me by my name) he is a fellow 

* that thinks a great deal, but never opens his 

* mouth i I warrant you he is now mrufting 

* his fhort face into fome Coffee-houfe about 
‘ ’Change. I was bis bail in the time of the 

* Popijh-Phti when he was taken up-fpr a 

* Jefuitl If he had looked on me a little longer, 
he had certainly defcribed me fo particularly, 
without ever confidering what led him into it, 
that the whole company muft neceflarily have 
found me out ; for which reafon, remembering 
the old Proverb, * Out of fight out of mind,’ 
I left the room; and upon meeting him an 
hour afterwards, was afked by him, with a 
great deal of good humour, in what part of the 
world I had lived, that he had not fcen me 
thefe three days. 

Monfieur Bruyere has given us the charadler 
of an al^ent Man^ with a great deal of humour, 

4 which 
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which he has pufhed to an agreeable extrava- 
gance; with the heads of it I fhail conclude 
my prefent Paper. 

‘ Menalcas, (fays that excellent Author) 

‘ comes down in a morning, opens his door to 
‘ go out, but fhuts it again, becaufe he perceives 

* that he has his night-cap on ; and examining 
‘ himfelf further finds that he is but half-fiiaved, 

* that he has ftuck his fword on his right fide, 

‘ that his flockings are about his heels, and 
‘ that his fhirt is over his breeches. When he 
' is 'drefled he goes to Court, comes into the 
' Drawing-room, and walking bolt upright 
‘ under a branch of candlefiicks his wig is 
‘ caught up by one of them, and hangs dangling 
' in the air. All the Courtiers fall a laughing, 

* but Menalcas laughs louder than any of them, 

‘ and looks about for the perfon tihat is the 
‘ jeft of the company. Coming down to the 
‘ Court-gate he finds a coach, which taking 
‘ for his own he whips into it ; and the coach- 

* man drives off, not doubting but he carries 
‘ his mafter. As foon as he flops, Menalcas 
‘ throws himfelf out of the coach, crolfes the 

* court, afcends the flair-cafe, and runs through 

* all the chambers with the greateft familiarity, 

* repofes himfelf on a couch, and fancies him- 
‘ felf at home. The mafler of the houfe at 
‘ laft comes in, Menalcas rifes to receive him, 

* and defires him to fit down ; he talks, mufe% 
' and then talks again. The Gentleman of fixe 

* houfe is tired and amazed; Menalcas is no 

* lefs fo, but is every moment in hopes that 

F f 4 ‘ hia 
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‘ his impertinent gueft will at laft end his 
‘ tedious viht. Night comes on, when Memicas 
‘ is hardly undeceived. 

‘ When he is playing at Backgammon, he 
‘ calls for a full glafs of wine and w^r j it is 
‘ his turn to throw, he has the box in one 

* hand and his glafs in the other, and being 

* extremely dry, and unwilling to lofe time, he 

* fwallows down both the dice, and at the fame 
‘ time throws his wine into the tables. He 

* writes a Letter, and flings the fand into the 

* Ink-bot^e j he writes a fecond, and miftakes 

* the Suj^rfcription : A Nobleman receives one 

* of them, and upon opening it reads as fol- 

‘ lows: I would have you, honeft Jack, 

immediately upon the receipt of this, take 
in Hay enough to ferve me the winter.” His 

* Farmer receives the other and is amazed to 

* fee in it, “ My Lord, I received your Grace’s 

commands with an entire fubmiffion to-> ” 

* If he is at an entertainment, you may fee 

* the pieces of bread continually multiplying 
‘ round his plate: It is true the reft of the 

* company want it, as well as their knives and 
‘ forks, which Memlcm does not let them keep 

* long. Sometimes in a morning he puts his 

* whole family in an hurry, and at laft goes 

* out -without being able to ftay for his coach 
« or dinner, and for that day you may fee him 

* in every part of the town, except the veiy 

* place where he had appointed to be upon a 

* buiinefs of importance. You would often 

* take hinj for every thing that he is not j for 

‘ a 
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* a fellow quite ftupid, for he hears nothing ; for 
‘ a fool, for he talks to himfelf, and has an hun- 
‘ dred grimaces and motions with his head, 

‘ which are altogether involuntary j for a proud 
« man, ,for he looks full upon you, and takes no 

* notice'of your faluting him : The truth of it is, 
‘ his eyes are open, but he makes no ufe of them, 
« and neither fees you, nor any man, nor any 
‘ tbing elfe: He came once from his country 
‘ houfe, and his own footmen undertook,,to rob 
‘ him, and fucceeded : They held a frambeau 
‘ to his throat, and bid him deliver his purfe ; 

* he did fo, and conting home told his friends 

‘ he had been robbed j they defire to know the 
‘ particulars, afk my fervants, fays Menakas, 
“ for they were with me.” X 


78 Wednefday, May 30. 


Cum talii fis^ utimm nojier ejfes ! 

Could we but call fo great a genius ours! 

T he following Letters are fo pleafant, that 
I doubt not but the reader will be as much 
diverted with them as I was. I have iiothing 
to do in this day’s entertainment, but taking the 
fcntence from the end of the Cumbrid^s Letter, 
and placing it at the front of my Paper ; to fhew 
the author I wifh him my companion with as 

jnuch earneftnefs as he invites me to be his. 

W I XV; 
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SIR, 

* T Send you the inclofed, to be inferted (if you 
‘ * think them worthy of it) in your Specta- 

* TORS ; in which fo furpriling a genius appears, 

‘ that it is no wonder if all mankind endeavours 

* to get fomewhat into a paper which will always 
^ live. 

* As to the Cambridge affair the humour was 

* really carried on in the way I defcribe it. 

‘ However, you have a full commiffion to put 
‘ out or in, and do whatever you think fit with 

* it. I have already had the fatisfadion of feeing 

* you take that liberty with feme things I have 

* before fent you. 

* Go on. Sir, and profper. You have the 

* beft wifhes of, 

Sir, 

Your very affedionate 

and obliged humble fervant. 

Mr. Spectator, Cambridge. 

* 'SJ OU well know it is of great confequence 

* ^ to dear titles, and it is of importance that 

* it be' done in the proper feafbn : On which 

* account this is to affixre you, that the Club op 
‘ Ugly Faces was infHtuted originally at Cam- 

* bridge in the merry reign of King Charles 11. 

* As in great bodies of men it is not difficult to 

* find members enough for fuch a Club, fo (I re- 

* member) it was then feared, upon their intention 

* of dining togetlier, that the Hall belonging to 

Clare~ 
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' Clare-Hall^ (the uglieft then in the town, diough 
‘ nm the neateft) would not be large enough 
‘ handfomly to hold the company. Invitations 
‘ were made to great numbers, but veiy few 

* accepted them without much difficulty. One 
‘ pleaded that being at London in a Bookfeller’s- 

* ffiop, a Lady going by with a great belly longed 
‘ to him. He had certaMy been excufed, 

‘ but that evidence appeared, that indeed one in 
‘ London did pretend ffie longed to kifs him, but 
‘ that it was only a pickpocket^ who during his 
‘ kiffing her Hole away all his money. Another 
‘ would have got off by a dimple in his chin ; 

‘ but it was proved upon him, ffiat he had, by 

* coming into a room, made a woman mifcarry, 

* and fnghtned two children into fits. A third 
‘ alledged, that he was taken by a Lady for 

* another Gentleman, who was one of the hand- 

* fomeft in the Univerfity : But upon inquiry it 
‘ was found that the Lady had adlually loft one 
‘ eye, and the other was very much upon the 

* decline. A fourth produced letters out of the 
‘ country in his vindication, in which a Gende- 

* man offered him his daughter, who had lately 
‘ fallen in love with him, with a good fortune ; 
‘ But it was made appear that the young Lady 
‘ was amorous, and had like to have run away 

* with her father’s coachman, fo that it was fup- 
‘ pofed, that her pretence of hilling in love with 
‘ him was only in order to be well married. ^ It 
‘ was pleafant to hear the feveral excufes which 

* were made, inJqmuch that fome made as much 

* intereft to be excufed as they would firom 

ferving 
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* ferving Sheriff j however at laft the fociety was 
‘ formed, and proper officers were appointed j and 

* the day was fixed for the entertainment, which 

* was in venifon feafon. A pleafant fellow of 

* Kinf% College (commonly called Crab from his 

* four look, and the only man who did not pre- 
‘ tend to get ofl') was nominated for chaplain j 
‘ and nothing was wanting hut fome one to fit 
‘ in the elbow-chair, by way of Prefident, at the 
‘ upper end of the table j and there the bufineff 
' ftuck, for lliere was no contention for fuperi- 
‘ ority there. This affair made fo great a noiffi, 

‘ that the King, who was then at Newmarket, 

‘ heard of it, and was plealed merrily and gra- 
‘ cioufly to fay, He could not be there 

* HIMSELFjBUT HE WOULD SEND THEM A 

* BRACE OF Bucks. 

‘ I would defire you, Sir, to fet this af&ir in 

* a true light, tliat pofterity may not be mifled 
‘ in fo important a point : For when the wife man 
‘ who Jhall write your true hijiory fliall acquaint the 
‘ world, that you had a Diploma fent from the 
‘ Vgly Club at Oxford, and that by virtue of it 
‘ you were admitted into it, what a learned work 

* win there be among future Critics about the 
‘ original of that Club* which both Univerfities 

* will contend fo warmly for ? And perhaps feme 

* hardy Cantabrigian author may then boldly 
‘ affirm, that the word Oxford was an interpo- 

* lation of feme Oxonian inftead of Cambridge. 

* This affiiir will be bell adjufted in your life-time j 
‘ but I hope your affection to your Mother 
‘ will not make you partial to your Aunt. 

‘ To 
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‘ To tell you, Sir, my own opinion : Though 

* I cannot find any ancient records of any ads 

* of the Society of the ugey Faces, con- 
‘ fidered in a public capacity ; yet in a private 
‘ one they have certainly antiquity on their fide. 
‘ I am perfuaded they will hardly give place to 
‘ the Lowngers, and the Lowngers are of the 
‘ fame ftanding with the Univerfity itfelf. 

‘ Though we well know, Sir, you want no 

* motives to do juftice, yet I am commiflioned to 
‘ tell you, that you are invited to be admitted ad 
‘ eundem at Cambridge', and I believe I may 

* venture fafely to deliver diis as the wifh of 
‘ our whole Univerfity.’ 

To Mr. Spectator. 

The humble Petition of Who and UToich, 

Sheweth, 

< /-y-'pjAT your Petitioners being in a forlorn 
‘ and deftitute condition, know not to 

* whom we fhould apply ourfelves for relief, 
‘ becaufe there is hardly any man alive who hath 

* not injured us. Nay, we fpeak it with fbrrow, 

* even you yourfelf, whom we fhould fulped of 
‘ filch a pradice the laftof all mankind, can 

* hardly acquit yourfelf of having given us fome 

* caufe of complaint. We are defcended of 

* ancient families, and kept up our dignity and 
honour many years, until the jack-lprat 'Pbaf 

* fiipplanted us. How often have we found our- 
*. fdves .flighted by the Clergy in their pulpits,' 

‘ and 
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* and die Lawyers at the bar ? Nay, how often 

* Imve we heard m one of the moft polite and 

* auguft aliemhlies in the univerfe, to our great 
‘ mortiftcation,thefe words, “ that That that noble 

Lord urged { which if one of us had liad jufticc 

* done, would have founded nobler thus, “ tliat 
“ ‘which that noble Lord urged.”' Senates them- 

* fdves, the guardians of Britifi .liberty, have 
‘ degraded us, and preferred That to us; and 
‘ yet no decree was ever given againft us. In 
‘ the ve:^ Adts of parliament, in which the ut- 
‘ moft right ftiould be done to every body, •word, 

* and thing, we find ourfelves often either not 

* ufed, or ufed one inftead of another. In the 

* firft and beft prayer children are taught, they 

* learn to rnilufe' us : Our father which art in 

Heaven,” ftiould be, “ Our father who art 

“ in Heaven j” and even a Convocation after 
‘ long debates, refiifed to confent to an alteration 

* of it. Incur general Co?ifeJJhnvichy , — “Spare 
“ thou them, 0 God, which confefs their faults,” 

* which ought to.be, “ who confefs their faults.” 

* What hopes then have we of having juftice 
‘ done us, when the makers of our very prayers 

* and laws, and the moft learned in dl faculties, 

* feem to be in a confederacy againft us, and our 

* enemies diemfelves muft be our judges. 

‘ The Sfanijh proverb fays, El Jabio rmida 

* conjejo, el necio m j i. e. “ A wife man changes 
** his mind, a fwl never will.” So that we 

* think you. Sir, a very proper perfon to addrefs 

* to, fince we know you to be capable of being 

* convinced, and chan^g your judgment. You 

‘ are 
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* are well able to fettle this affair, and to you we 

* fubmit our caufe. We delire you to affign the 
‘ butts and bounds of each of us j that for the 

* future we may both enjoy our own. We 
‘ would defire to be heard by our counfel, but 

* that we fear in their very pleadings they would 

* betray our caufe: Befides, we have been op- 

* prelTed fo many years, that we can appear 
‘ no other way, but in forma pauperis. All 
‘ which confidered, we hope you will be 

* pleafed to do that which to right and juftice 
‘ Ihall appertain, 

R And your Petitioners, Gfc, 


N® 79 Thurfday, May 31. 


Oderunt feccare honi virtutis amre. 

Hor. Ep. 16. ]. I. V. 52, 

The good, for virtue’s fake, abhor to fin. 

CB.EECI1. 

I Have received very many Letters of late fironv 
my female correj^ndents, moft of whom 
are very angry with me for abridging their 
pleafures, and looking feverely upon things, in 
themfelves indifferent. But I think they are 
extremely unjuft to me in tlois imputation : AH 
that I contend for is, that thofe excellencies, 
which are to be regarded but in the fecond 
place, lliould not precede more weighty con- 

fiderations. 
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fiderations. The heart of man deceives him in 
Ipite of the lectures of half a life Ipent in diC- 
courfes on the fubjedtion of palEonj and I do 
not know why one may not Aink the heart of 
woman as unfaithful to itfelf. If we grant an 
equality in the faculties of both Sexes, the 
minds of women are lels cultivated with pre- 
cepts,* and confequendy may, without difre- 
fpedt to them, be accounted more liable to il- 
lufion in cafes wherein natural inclination is out 
of the intereft of virtue. I lhall take up my 
prefent time in commenting upon a Billet or 
two which came from Ladies, and from thence 
leave the reader to judge whether I am in the 
right or not, in Jinking it is poffibfe fine 
women may be miftaken. 

The following Addrefs feems to have no 
other defign in it, but to tell me the Writer 
will do what Ihe pleafes for all me. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ T Arn young, and very much inclined to 

* '*■ .follow the paths of innocence j but at the 

* fame time, as I have a plentiful fortune, and 
‘ am of Qi^ality, I am unwilling to refign the 

* pleafures of diffindion, feme litde fatisfaftion 
‘ in being admired in general, and much greater 
‘ in being beloved by a Gentleman, whom I 
‘ defign to make my hufband. But I have a 
‘ mind to put off entring into matrimony until 
‘ another winter is over my head, which, 

* (whatever, mufiy Sir, you may think of the 
‘ matter) I defign to pafs away in hearing mufic, 

‘ going 
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* going to plays, vifiting, and all other latis- 
‘ fadtions which fortune and youth, protedled 
‘ by innocence and virtue, can procure for, 

Sir, 

Your mofl humble fervant, 

M,T. 

‘ 'My Lover does not know I like him, 
‘ therefore having no engagements upon me, 
‘ I think to flay and know whether I may 
‘ not like any one elfe better.’ 

I have heard Will Honeycomb fay, 

* A woman feldom writes her mind but in 
‘ her Poftfcript.’ I think this Gentlewoman 
has fufficiently difcovered hers in this. I will 
lay what wager flie pleafes againft her prefent 
favourite, and can tell her that flie will like 
ten more before £he is fixed, and then will take 
the word: man ihe ever liked in her life. 
There is no end of afFedion taken in at the 
eyes only ; and you may as well fatisfy thole 
eyes with feeing, as control any paflion received 
by diem only. It is fi-om loving b y fight d iat 
Coxcombs fo firequentiy lucceed with wonaen, 
and very often a young Lady is bellowed by 
her parents to a man who weds her as Inno- 
cence itfelf, though die has, in her own heart, 
given her approbation of a different man in 
every Aflembly Ihe was in the whole year be- 
fore. What is wanting among women, as well 
as among men, is the love of laudable things, 

V o L. I. G g and 
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and not to reft only in the forbearance of fuch 
as are reproachful. 

How far removed from a woman of this light 
imagination is Eudof.a / Eudofm has all the arts 
of life and good-breeding with fo much eafe, 
that the virtue of her conduct looks more like 
an inftinfi tlian choice. It is as litde difficult 
to her to tliink juftly of peribns and things, as 
it is to a woman of different accomplifbments, 
to move ill or look aukward. That which was, 
at Srft, the effedl of inftrudtion, is grown, into 
an habit ; and it would be as hard for Eudojia 
to indulge a wrong fuggeftion of thought, as it 
would be for Flavia the fine Dancer to come 
into a room with an unbecoming air. 

But the mifapprehenfions people themfelves 
have of their own ftatc of mind, is laid down 
with much difcerning in the following Letter, 
which is but an extract of a kind Epiftle from 
my charming Miftrefs Uecatijfa, who is above 
the vanity of external beauty, and is the better 
judge of the perfedhons of the mind. 

Mr. Spectator, 

* Y Write this to acquaint you, that very many 

* '■* Ladles, as well as myfelf, fpend many 
‘ hours more than we ufcd at the Glafs, for 
‘ want of the female Library of which you 

* promifed us a catalogue. I hope, Sir, in 
‘ the choice of authors for us, you will have a 
‘ particular regard to books of devotion. What 
‘ they are, and how many, muft be your chief 
‘ 'care } for upon the propriety of fuch writings 

‘ depends 
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‘ depends a great deal. I have known thofe 

* anaong us who think, if they every morning 
‘ and evening Ipend an hour in their clofet, and 
‘ read over fo many prayers in fix or feven books 
‘ of devotion, all equally nonfenfical, witli a 

* fort of warmth, (that might as well be raifed 
‘ by a glafs of wine, or a dram of citron) 

* they may all the reft of tlieir time go on in 
‘ whatever their particular paflion leads them 
‘ to. The beauteous Philautia, who is (in 

* your language) an Idol, is one of thefe vota- 

* tics j flie has a very pretty furnifhed clofet, 
‘ to which fhe retires at her appointed hours : 
‘ This is her Dreffing-room, as well as Chapel; 
‘ fhe has conftantly before her a large looking- 
‘ glafs, and upon the table, according to a 

* very witty author. 

Together lie her prayer-book and paint. 

At once t’improve the finner and the faint. 

‘ It muft be a good fcene, if one could be 
‘ prefent at it, to fee this Idol by turns lift up 
‘ her eyes to heaven, and fteal glances at her 
‘ own dear perfon. It cannot but be a pleaC- 
‘ ing conflict between vanity and humiliation. 
‘ When you are upon this fUbjedt, choofe books 

* which elevate the mind above the world, and 

* give a pleafing indifference to little things in 
‘ it. For want of fuch inftradions, I am apt 
‘ to believe fb many people take it in their 
‘ heads to be fullen, croft and angry, under 

* pretence of being abftradted from the affairs 
‘ of this life, when at the fame time they be- 

Gg 2 ‘ tray 
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‘ tray their fondnefs for them by doing their 

* duty as a talk, and pouting and reading good 
‘ books for a week together. Much of this 
‘ I take to proceed from the indifcretlon of the 
' books tliemfelves, whofe very titles of weekly 

* preparations, and fiich limited godiinefa, lead 

* people of ordinary capacities into great errors, 

‘ and raife in them a mechanical religion, in- 

* tirely diftind from morality. I know a Lady 

* fo given up to this fort of devotion, that though 

* file employs fix or eight hours of the twenty- 

* four at cards, Ihe never mifles one confiant 

* hour of prayer, for which time another holds 

* her cards, to which flie, returns with no little 
‘ anxioufnefs until two or three in the morning, 

* AE thefe ads are but empty Ihows, and, as it 

* were, compliments made to virtue j the mind 
‘ is all the while untouched with any true 
‘ pleafare in the purfuit of it. From hence I 
‘ prefume it arifes that fo many people call 

* tliemfelves virtuous from no other pretence to 

* it but an abfence of ill. There is Dukianara 

* is the mod: inlblent of all creatures to her 
‘ friends and domeftics, upon no other pretence 

* in nature but that {as her filly phrafe is) no 

* one can fay black is her eye. She has no 

* fecrets, forfooth, which Ihould make her 
‘ afraid to ipeak her mind, and therefore £he 
‘ is impertinently blunt to all her acquaintance, 
‘ and unfeafonably imperious to all her family. 

* Dear Sir, be pleafed to put fuch books in our 

* hands, as may make our virtue more inward, 

* and convince fome of us that in a mind truly 

3 * virtuous 
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‘ virtuous the fcorn of vice is always accompanied 
‘ with the pity of it. This and otlier things are 
‘ impatiently expefed from you by our whole 
‘ fex i among the reft by^ 

Sir, 

Your moft humble fervant, 

R B. D. 


N° 8b Friday, June i. 


Cesium non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt. 

Hor. Ep. II. 1 . I. V. 27, 

Thofe that beyond-fea go, will fadly find, 

They change their climate only, not their mind. 

Creech. 

I N the year 1688, and on the lame day of 
that year, were bpm in Cheapjide, London, 
two females of exquifite feature and lhape ; the 
one we ftiall call Brunetta, the other Phillis. A 
dole intimacy between their parents made each 
of them the firft acquaintance the other knew in 
the vrorld: They played, drelfed babies, aded 
vilitings, learned to dance and make curtefies, 
together. They were infeparable companions 
in all the litde entertainments their tender years 
were capable of : Which innocent happinefs con- 
tinued until the beginning of their fifteenth year, 
when it happened that Phillis had an head-drefs 
on, which becajne her fo very w§ll, that inftead 
G g 3 of 
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of being beheld any more with pleafure for their 
amity to each other, the eyes of the neighbour- 
hood were turned to remark them with compari- 
fon of their beauty. They now no longer en- 
joyed the eafe of mind and pleaiing indolence in 
which they were formerly happy, but {dl their 
words and actions were mifmterpreted.4)y each 
other, and every excellence in their fpeech and 
behaviour was looked upon as an asft of emulation 
to furpafs the other. Thefe beginnings of difin- 
clination foon improved into a formality of be- 
haviour, a general coldnefs, and by natural fteps 
into an irreconcilable hatred. 

Thefe two rivals for die reputation of beauty, 
were in their ftature, countenance and mien £o 
very much alike, that if you were fpeaking of 
them in their ablence, the words in which you 
defcribe the one muft give you an idea of the 
other. They were hardly diftinguidiable, you 
would think, when they were apart, though 
extremely diflerent when together. What made 
their enmity the more entertaining to ^1 the reft 
of their fex was, that in detradion from each 
other neither could fall upon terms which did not 
hit herfelf as much us her adverfary. Their nights 
grew reftlefs with meditation of new drefles to 
outvie each other, and inventing new devices to 
recal admirers, wdio obferved the charms of the 
one rather than thofe of the other on the laffc 
meeting. Their colours failed at each other’s 
appearance, fluflied with pleafure at die report 
of a difadvantage, and their countenances widiered 
upon inftances of applaufe. The decencies to 

which 
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which women are obliged, made thefe virgins 
ftifle their refentment fo far as not to break into 
open violences, while' they equally fulFered the 
torments of a regulated anger. Their mothers, 
as it is ufual, engaged in the quanel, and fup- 
ported the feveral pretenfions of the daughters 
widi all that ill-chofen fort of expence which 
is common with people of plentiful fortunes and 
mean tafte. The Girls preceded their parents 
like Queens of May, in all the gaudy colours 
imaginable, on every Sunday' to church, and 
were expofed to the examination of the audience 
for fu'periority of beauty. 

During this conftant ftruggle it happened, 
that PhiUis one day at public prayers fmote the 
heart of a gay WeJi-Indicji, who appeared in all 
the colours which can affed: an eye that could 
not diftinguilh between being fine and tawdry. 
This American in a Summer-ifland fuit was too 
fhining and too gay to be refilled by Phillis^ 
and too intent upon her charms to be diverted 
by any of the laboured attradions of Brmetta. 
Soon after, Brunetta had the mortification to fee 
her rival difpofed of in a wealthy marriage, while 
fhe was only addrefled to in a manner that 
llaewed fhe was the admiration of all men, but 
the choice of none. Pkllis was carried to the 
habitation of her fpoufe in Barbadoes, Brunetta 
had the ill-nature to inquire for her by every 
opportunity, and l^ad the misfortune to hear of 
her being attended by numerous flaves, fanned 
into numbers by fuccefiive hands of them, and 
carried from place to place in all the pomp of 
G g 4 barbarous 
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barbarous magnificence. Brunnetta could not 
endure thefe repeated advices, but employed all 
her arts and charms in laying baits for any of 
condition of the fame ifland, out of a mere 
ambition to confront her once more before fhe 
died. She at laft fucceeded in her defign, and 
was taken to wife by a Gentleman whofe eftate 
was contiguous to that of her enemy’s hulband. 
It would be endlefs to enumerate the many 
occafions on which thefe irreconcileable beauties 
laboured to excel each other j but in procefs of 
time it happened that a fliip put into the ifiand 
configned to a friend of Phllh^ Vvho had di- 
redlions to give her the refufal of ail goods for 
apparel, before Brunetta could be alarmed of 
their arrival. He did £o, and Phiilis was dreffed 
in a few days in a brocade more gorgeous and 
coflly than had ever before appeared in that lati- 
tude. Brunetta languifhed at the fight, and 
could by no means come up to the bravery of 
her antagonifi:. She communicated her anguifli 
of mind to a faithful friend, who by an intereft 
in the wife of Phillh\ Merchant, procured a 
remnant of the fame Jfilk for Brunetta. Phillis 
took pains to appear in all public places where 
fhe tvas litre to meet Brunetta j Brunetta was 
how prepared for the infult, and came to a 
public ball in a plain black filk mantua, attended 
by a beautiful negro Giii in a petticoat of the 
fame brocade with which Philhs was attired. 
This drew the attention of the whole company, 
upon which the tinhappy Phillis fwooned away, 
and was immediately conveyed to her houfe. As 
l foon 
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foon as flie came ta herfelf fbe fled from her 
hufband’s houfe, went on board a fliip in the 
road, and is now landed in inccaifblable delpair 
at Plymouth. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After the above melancholy narration, it may 
perhaps be a relief to the reader to perufe the 
following expoftulation. 

To Mr. Spectator. 

The jufl: remonflrance of affronted That, 

* '^T^Hough I deny not the Petition of Mr. Who 
‘ and Which, yet you fliould not fuffer them 

* to be rude and to call honeft people names : 
‘ For that bears very hard on fome of thofe rules 
‘ of decency, which you are juflly famous for 

* eftablifliing. They may find fault, and corred 
‘ fpeeches in the Senate and at the Bar: But 
‘ let them try to get thcmfehes fo often, and 
‘ with fo much eloquence repeated in a fentence, as 
‘ a great Orator doth frequently introduce me. 

‘ My Lords! (fays he) with humble fub- 
‘ miflion, Thai that I fay is this : that, That 
‘ that that Gentleman advanced, i’s not 
‘ That, that he fliould have proved to your 
‘ Lordlhips. Let thofe two queflionary Petiti- 
‘ oners try to do thus v/ith their Wife’s and their 
^ WlAihet. 

‘ What great advantage was I of to Mr. 
‘ Eryden in his Indian Emperor, 


You 
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You force me ftilJ to anfwer you in Thai. 

* to fornifli out a rhyme to Morat f And what 

* & poor figure would Mr. Bayes have made 

* w thout his “ Egad and all ThatT' How can a 
‘ judicious man diftinguiih one thing from an- 

* other, without faying This here, or T/jot there ? 

* And how can a fober man without ufing the 

* expletives of oaths (in which indeed the rakes 
‘ and bullies have a great advantage over others) 

* make a difcourfe of any tolerable length, with- 
‘ out Ti>at is s and if he be a very grave man 

* indeed, without That is to fay .? And how in- 

* ftruftive as well as entertaining are thofe ufual 

* expreflions, in the mouths of great men, “ fuch 
*' things as Hiat," and, “ the like of That.” 

* I am not againft reforming the corruptions 

* of fpeech you mention, and own there are pro- 

* per feafons for the introdudhon of other words 

* befides Thati but I fcorn as much to fupply 

* the place of a Who or a Which at every turn, 

* as they are unequal always to fill mine ; and I 

* expedt good language and civil treatment, and 

* hope to receive it for the future : Tbatt that 

* I ihall only add is, that I am. 

Yours, 

R THAT. 


End of the Fir ST Volume. 



